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U.S. de Lavaud Pipe 


During the past eight years, more than 
10,000 miles of deLavaud Pipe have 
been specified by engineers and contrac. 
tors in cities throughout the country. 


DeLavaud Pipe is light in weight; easy 
to cut and tap. And tests have proved that 
it is at least 25% stronger than good pit 
cast pipe. 


The deLavaud Handbook gives com- 
plete details and specifications. For free 
copy address: United States Pipe and 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 


Sales offices located in the following 
cities: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, 
Birmingham, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


i: a 


Our pipe bears the “Q-check” trademark of 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 


Illustration shows the deLavaud machine in action. 


Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 











SALARY COMPARISONS 


and Other Items 
for Mayors 





City Officials’ Salaries in 
Vew York State Compared 


favors of New York State cities 
e salaries considerably lower 
other groups of city officials. 
five cities in the state where 

rs receive no salary. In 17 
Mavors receive under $1,000 a 
ten cities they receive between 
nd $3,000 a year; in three cities, 
84. 00K in two cities, $5,500 ; in two, 
$6,000; in three, $6,500; in one, $7,500; 
in three, $10,000; in one, $12,000; and 
the highest salary, $40,000, in New York 


i 


yeal 


$1.00 
: 


ity 
The highest-paid group of city officials 
are the Superintendents of Schools. In 
ine city the Superintendent receives $25.- 
year; in two cities, $12,000; in 
cities, $10,000 a year; in seven 
from $8,000 to $9,500; in seven 
$7,500; in fifteen cities, from 
$4.800 to $6,500; and under $4,500 a 
only three cities. 


0 a 
three 
cities 


tie 
CILICS 


year in 

[he next highest-paid group are the 
Corporation Counsels: one receives $15,- 
(00 a year: four receive $8,000 to $10,- 
000: ten receive from $5,000 to $7,500; 
six receive from $4,000 to $5,000; four- 
teen receive from $2,000 to $4,000; and 
than $2,000 a 
year. In most cases, however, the Cor- 
poration Counsels also have a private law 
practice, 

The City Engineers, who in general 
are full-time officials, frequently hold 
ther positions, such as Superintendent 
of Public Works, Superintendent of 
Water or Superintendent of Parks and 
Streets. The salaries in this group are: 
in one city, $10,000 a year; in five cities, 
from $6,000 to $9,000 a year: and in 
twelve cities, from $4,000 $6,000; in 
fourteen cities, $3,000 to $4,000: and in 
fifteen cities, less than $3,000. 

Health Officers, when on a full-time 
basis, receive large salaries. In six cities 
the salaries range from $5,000 to $10,000 
a year; in 21 cities they range from 
$2,000 to $4,000; and in 30 cities the 
salary is less than $2,000 a year for part- 
time service. 


twenty-two receive less 


City Comptrollers and City Treasurers, 
n general, receive comparable salaries. 
The Comptrollers receive, in one city, 
$10,000 a year; in two cities, $8,000; in 
two cities, $7,500; in two cities. $6.500: 
n two cities, $6,000; in one city, $5,000; 
cities, $4,500; in each of three 
cities, 33,000 to $4,000 a year; and in a 
majority of the cities they receive less 
than $3.000. 


n 


n twe 


E. D. GREENMAN 
San Francisco Adopts 

Vew Charter 

()) M rch 26 the voters of San Fran- 
Cisco, Calif., approved the new mu- 


charter framed by a board of 


freeholders. This establishes the 
mayor” type of government, removing 
from the Board of Supervisors its execu 
tive functions. The city plan 
had been urged upon the freeholders by 
the San Francisco Bureau of 
mental Research. Although that plan 
was not utilized, the Bureau approves the 
new charter as a distinct 
its 30-year-old predecessor It has also 
favored by the Chamber of Com 
merce, which lists the following advan 
tages, among others: 


‘strong 


manager 


Govern 


advance e over! 


been 
fewer elective ofhcers 


is those 


offices 


It provides for 
shortening the ballot, and 
in most 


thus 
retained are 
stand 
enabled to con 


cases, important from the 
the voters will be 


attention on these 


point of poli Vv 
centrate their 

The board of 
eighteen to eleven members and 
legislative matters 


supervisors is 


Responsibility for the preparation and sub 
mission to the board of supervisors of an execu 
tive budget is vested in the mayor. These 
tive budget with the 
appointment, will mayor the 
ecutive of the city 

A chief 
appointee of the 
those offices and departments of the 
are not under the 
boards and 
improved coordination 
administration of these 

A public 
appointed by the 
by recall or on charges, 
elective officers. The new 
far as can be provided by law, for 
management of the utilities owned by the 
ind for adequate powers of the 
to rates, finances, betterments and 


execu 
together 
make the 
in fact 


powers powers ot 
chief ex 


as well as in name 


administrative officer is set up as an 


mayor for the supervision of 
city which 
control of 
make for 


efficient business 


management and 
This 
and more 
activities 


commissions will 


utilities commission is created, to be 


mayor, and subject to removal 


in the 
charter 


same manner as 
provides, as 
businesslike 
city 
commission is 
extensions 

An elaborate disbursing and accounting sys 
tem is provided, which, together with the execu 
tive budget procedure and the powers vested in 
a controller for the checking and approval of 
disbursements, should give the city a sound 
financial system and result in savings 


The new charter improves procedure as to bond 
permits, licenses, purchasing 


tra fhe 


pensions 


contro 


issues, 
civil regulation and the 


of education 


service, 


Giving a Civic Appeal to May 
Day and Mother’s Day 
\ AY Day, National Child Health Day, 


is a sort of New Year’s Day in mat- 
ters pertaining to the well-being of chil- 
dren. Coming at a time of year when 
many vacant lots have been cleaned up 
and buildings have had a fresh coat of 
paint, and when nature in the city parks, 
if any, has taken on a new lease of life. 
it is fitting that municipal officials make 
a new resolution concerning their rela- 
tion to the city’s future citizens. On this 
May Day following the White House 
Conference they can well resolve: “That 
there be community responsibility and 
cooperation for child health and protec 
tion.” 

Whether there should be closer co 
operation between the health depart 
ment, the park department, and the pub 
lic schools, to secure better leadership in 
the recreation offered the city’s children: 
whether the police and the public works 


and 
City Managers 


should 
with the 
guide the activities of gangs and 
truancy; and whether the city planning 
and welfare de partments should work to 
geth more behalf of chil 
dren, will decided for each 
community by its othecials That 
closer cooperation ts needed, is pointed 


ce partments 


coope rate 


effort to 


hiare 
closely schools in an 


reduce 


closely in 
have to be 


own 


out by the reports of the various sections 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection Competition, 
jealousy, duplication of effort, and waste 
ful expenditure of money, will be greatly 
lessened if municipal officials are reso 
lutely determined that the child’s best in 
terest first, because the child is 
the city’s greatest asset. 

With the well-being of the child so 
closely related to that of the mother, and 
Mother’s Day following so after 
May Day, far-sighted officials will in 
clude in their considerations facilities for 
reducing the maternal death rate. It is 
higher in this country than in twenty 
five of the leading nations of the world. 
Three-fourths of this loss of life is due 
to controllable causes, according to the 
White House Conference. There is rea 
son to believe, then, that the efforts of 
officials directed toward improving this 
situation will be rewarded with encourag 
ing results. 

For printed matter on National Child 
Health Day application should be made 
to the American Child Health Associa 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
for material on Mother’s Day, to the Ma 
ternity Center 8 Madison 


Avenue. New 


comes 


soon 


Association, 57 


York. 


Recent City Manager 

{ ppointments 

A F. DANIEL, formerly commercial 
4 . 


engineer with the municipal water 
works at Dallas, became City Manager 
of Lufkin, Texas, March 1 The former 
City Manager, Wayne D had 
served Lufkin since August, 

Morton Downing was appointed City 
Manager of Bellows Falls, Vt.. in March, 
succeeding S. L. Ruggles, who had been 
City Manager since April, 1927 

P. P. Pilcher, City Manager of Salis- 
bury. N. C.. June, 1928, has been 
appointed City Manager of Winchester, 
Va.. effective May 1. This is his seventh 
city, as he has been City Manager of 
Decatur, New Smyrna, Winter 
Haven, and Kissimmee, Fla.: High Point 
and Salisbury, N. C. Mr. Pilcher suc 
Dettra, who has 
August, 1922 
CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


Executive Secretar The Interna 


Manager Assan 
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since 
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ust Cities underestimate 


their water 
storage needs? 


The experience of waterworks engineers and 
municipal executives in many cities has shown that 
quantity storage produces outstanding results. Even 
in cities with a population which might not seem to 
justify it, large storage has made possible better 
water service at less cost than by other methods. 


A survey by your engineers or a competent con- 
sulting engineer will probably show that ample 
storage can eliminate or postpone expensive main 
enlargements or the purchase of new pumping 
equipment. It will also probably show that pres- 
sures can be improved and operating costs reduced, 
if such storage is elevated to give adequate head. 


Tank design has played an important part in the 
trend toward large elevated storage. The marked 
advantages of shallow depth design are available 
with Horton tanks for capacities up to 2,000,000 
gallons. Both the ellipsoidal-bottom and the radial- 
cone bottom (used with the larger tanks) have small 
water depth in comparison with tank diameter, so 
that variation in head is reduced with the resulting 
tendency to lower operating costs. 

Why not investigate what large storage in Horton 
tanks can do for your water system? Our engineers 
will be glad to give you details on municipal water 
tank installations and supply estimates on Horton 
elevated tanks and flat-bottom tanks. 





HORTON 
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Radial-cone bottom Horton tank, 1.250.000 
gallons capacity, built for New York Water 
Service Corporation at Brooklyn, New York. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE 
& TRON WORKS 


Chicago 2127 Old Colony Bldg 
New York 3108 Hudson Terminal B 
Cleveland 2236 Midland Bank Bldg 
Detroit 1501 Lafayette Bldg 
Philadelphia 2616-1616 Walnut Street B 
Boston 1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg 
Birmingham 1502 Fiftieth St., W 
Dallas... 3306 Magnolia Bldg 
San Francisco 1033 Rialto Bidg 
Seattle . 4343 Smith Tower 
Houston 1101 Electric Bldg 
Tulsa 2425 Exchange Bank Bldg 
Los Angeles Subway Terminal Bldg 
Havana, Cuba Apartad 


3,250,000 - gallon flat-bottom 
storage tank utilized by the 
Pinellas Water Company, St. 
Petersburg, Florida to hold a 
large reserve at ground level. 
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Kanses City’s Water-Main 
Extension Gives Work to 
2,000 Jobless 


TH irt of the one-million-dollar 
' main extension in Kansas City, 
h will give work to about 2.000 
launched February 9 with a 
emony in which Mayor Bryce 
and City Manager H. F. McEl- 
ed the first shovels of earth. 
hive laborers followed these two 
with spades, picks and sledges. 
n o the city similar 
crews started to dig trenches for this 
§1-mile, 24-inch and 30-inch water-main 
project which is to relieve a water short 
situation in southern parts of the 
city. lt is also Kansas City’s contribu- 
tion toward unemployment. When the 
work gets in full swing, approximately 
9000 men will be given half-time em- 
ployment for about four months. 
The laborers will receive 55 cents an 
The plan is to work two shifts. one 
rew four hours in the morning and an 
four hours in the afternoon, 
double the number of 
illy required. The 815 miles of 
hes necessary for the extension will 
lone by pick and shovel, instead of 
isual steam shovel method, in ordet 
given work. 


her sections of 


age 


crew 


is to 


more men may be 


Commission Now Supplies 
Four Border Cities 


VI NICIPAL 


ties was 


ownership of public util 
advanced in the border 
cities of Ontario during 1930 by the pur 
chase, by Walkerville and East Windsor. 
of the assets of The Walkerville Water 
Co. Limited and the Walkerville 
struction Co. Limited, which supplied 
water for Walkerville, East Windsor. 
Riverside and Sandwich East for years. 
The water system in these municipalities 
is now administered by a commission, the 
mains and plant operated by the new 
commission having cost more than a mil 
lion dollars. 


Con- 


The newly organized commission will 
debts totaling $1,018,000. Of 
sum, $750,000 represents the deben- 


assume 
this 
ssue raised to meet the purchase 
of $712,000 set by the two Walker- 
companies. In addition, the com- 
mission assumes East Windsor’s unpaid 
debentures for water mains, a sum of 
$202,000, and is to raise another $66,000 
to reimburse East Windsor for expendi- 
tures on mains prior to the transfer. 

The Walkerville-East Windsor Water 
Commission supplies water to East Wind- 
sor, Walkerville and parts of Riverside 
and Sandwich East. Walkerville 
approximately 53 per cent of the water 
sup] 
this 
plai 


price 


ville 


uses 


d through the commission’s mains, 
tensive use of water being ex- 
| by the large industrial plants and 
large number of homes that re 
ich water for lawns in the sum- 


mer. Of the remainder, East Windsor 
the major portion About 1,200,- 
000,000 gallons of water are 
annually by the four municipalities. 
The filtered 
water, as do the various water works in 
the border area, from the Essex Border 
Utilities Commission. The water supply 
flows by gravity from the filtration plant 
in East Windsor to the high-lift pumping 
station in Walkerville. The pumping 
station is owned and operated by Hiram 
Walker & Sons, who are supplying the 
pumping services under a long-term con 
tract. The Walkerville Water Co.’s fran 
chise, which was transferred to the mu 
nicipalities, does not expire until 1952. 
At present the water users of all the 


uses 
consumed 


commission purchases 


municipalities are paying the same rates 
but it is expected that adjustments will 
be made in view of the fact that Walker 
ville and East Windsor the 
system, and that the population outside 
have 


own wate! 


of these 
their water rates increased. 

Walkerville consumers are 100 per cent 
metered, East Windsor and Riverside are 
80 per cent metered, and Sandwich East 
is 100 per cent metered except for the 
section east of Pillette Road, for which 
the municipality purchases water in bulk 

The water is operated by a 
commission with a membership of five 
including the mayors of the two munici 
palities, and a chairman appointed by 
the commission. The 
are appointed for three-year terms. 

CHARLES D. BROWN 
Secretary-Treasurer, The Walkerville-East 
Windsor Water Commission 


two municipalities will 


system 


two commissioners 


Cleaning Dirty Filter Sand 
M ANY filter plants without flexible 
. wash-water rates, either to 
this fact and possibly to other causes as 
well. with the 
of cleaning filter sand from time to time. 
This may be done in a number of ways: 
The 
chlorine in the settling basins, allowing 
some residual chlorine to go the 
filters, will in filter 
clogging and sand incrustations. 

2. Treatment with caustic soda and 
soda ash with steam.—At Little Falls, 
N. J., an application of 350 pounds of 
caustic soda and 1,000 pounds of soda 
ash were used in each filter bed contain- 
ing 40 tons of sand and 12 tons of gravel. 
The solution covered the bed to about 4 
inches depth, and steam was applied for 
two days at a temperature slightly under 
the boiling point 
Treatment with caustic 


owing 


are confronted necessity 


l. Prechlorination. use of 
onto 
some 


cases 


prevent 


soda. alone 


x 

AZ 
allowed to 
over night was effective at 
Mass. 

1. Treatment 
high-pressure 


per cent solution of caustic soda 
remain the filters 
Cambridge. 


cold on 


caustt soda and 
water At De 


caustl 


with 
SCOUTING 
solution 


cent soda 


remain in 


troit a 2 per 


was allowed to contact with 


items on 
Water Supply 
and 
Purification 








18 hours and 


water 


the sand for 24 to 
washed several times 


then 
with from a 
fire nozzle. 
a OF 
r agitation In 
longing to the 
( One 1 


rediment with caustic soda ar 

the plants be 
Water Service 
soda 


one of 

Community 
solutio 

bed and 
applied every for 48 

Very good cleaning resulted 

6. Chlorine 


2 per cent causti 


was applied to the entire sand 


then ai hours 
hours 
freatment In some 


cases, high chlorine dosage applied 


very 
to sufficient water to cover the sand 
bed and remaining 

will clean filter sand 


Use 


remove d 


entire 
for 24 to 48 hours 


ot eject Some incrustatior 


can be only by abrasion 
ting sand through an ordinary san 
tor the 


wall of the filter with considerablk 


allowing discharge to 
force 
will remove most of such incrustation 

8. Treatment with acid Treatment 
with hydrochloric, or muriatie, acid, and 
also with sulphuric acid, has been su 
cessfully used 4 1 to 2 
should 
hardly to be 
the average plant. 

All these methods should be 
by thorough washing and 
scraping of the filter bed. 
HARRY ¢ 
eae | i 

Harrisbur | 


per cent 
strong Phis 


recomime nde d 


tion be sufficiently 


method is 


followe d 
sometimes | \ 
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Municipal Water Departments 
Should Be Self-Supporting 

M' NICIPAL water departments should 
? operate on a self-supporting basis. 
rhe the 
meter rentals and other 
be sufficient to 


water, 
should 


expenditures, in 


revenues from sale of 
charges 
cover 
cluding the cost of operation and main 
tenance, interest charges on funded debt, 
redemption of bonds and extension of 
water mains. 


In New York State 23 of the 


and 


100 larger 


cities villages obtain their water 


supply from private companies, the re 


maining 77 
nicipally owned water systems. A 
of the 
of these water departments shows that ir 
12 municipalities the departments were 
operated so as to have a surplus for the 
all these cities bond and note 
redemption, sinking 
ine luded 


communities operating |! 
study 


1929 revenues and expenditure 


vear. In 
contributions — to 
funds and interest charges were 
in the expenditures. In 
the . operating 


enues, 


2 communities 
exceeded rey 
thus resulting in a deficit for the 


f Xp nses 
year. In 22 of these muni ipalities, how 
ever, the deficits 
redemption of 


were due either to the 


notes 


and 
vear or to uf? 


bonds 
due during the 
usually large expenditures for c 
tion work and extension of mains 
E. D. GREENMAN 
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WILL 


® AMMONIATION 


WRITE A NEW CHAPTER INTO 


WATER WORKS 
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That is the question that has engaged the water works profession for the past eighteen months. 
@ Twenty-four years ago the action of ammonia in conjunction with chlorine was studied and through 
succeeding years changing opinions were advanced. Eighteen months ago practical application of the 
process received new impetus, yet, today, with some 150 actual installations in service, conflicting 
results are encountered. @ What, then, is to be expected of ammoniation? That is the question W&T 
Research Laboratories set themselves to answer. @ Will Ammonia-Chlorine — Prevent chloropheno! 
tastes? @ Prevent chlorinous tastes and odors? @ Prevent aftergrowths ? @ Control algae ? @ Will it 
permit carrying residuals right to the consumers’ faucet, without chlorinous tastes and odors? @ Does it 
retard sterilization? @ How should it be practiced? @ What about points of application, mixing, 
contact periods? @ These and other questions have been extensively investigated. Laboratory research 
has been supplemented with a survey of 100 installations. Existing literature has been reviewed and 
the findings — successes and failures—are analyzed in Research Publication 305, a noteworthy 
contribution to the literature. No Water Works authority can avoid interest in this newest of water 


treatments and a copy of this Research Publication should be in your files. @ Simply ask for your copy 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHLORINE CONTROL APPARATUS 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branches in Principal Cities 
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LUNDBERG . A. M. HUDSON P. PAUL DEMOYA 

Water Works Supt., Water Dept. upt., Water Dept Mer., Consumers Water Co 
Newkirk, Okla St. Anthony, Idaho Stuart, | 

(Appointed 1926) (App 1925) (Appointed 


Who's Who 
Water 
Supply 


The 40th of a Series of Portraits 


4 
1924) 


Galva, Ill. 


Appointed 1913) 


JORDAN 


of Water Works Officials Which 
PERRY | 
Water Work 


Supt 


Has Appeared Monthly Since Jan- 
Washingtor 


LAURENCE B. RIGGIN 

Water Commissioner 

rel, Del uary, 1928 

1921) (Appointed 


( \ ppointed 


ROBERT L. PROCTOR JAMES WHINHAM 
Supt., Water Works Supt., Water rk 
Montpelier, I 


HENRY A. MICHAUD C. F. LEWIS 
Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Dept 

Millinocket, Me Glouster, Ohio Cuthbert, Ga : 
(Appointed 1920) (Appointed 1920) (Appointed (Appointed 1925) 


JAMES C. LEONARD LELAND C. ANGEVINE 
Supt., Water Dept 


B. SCHWEGLER CYRUS ALBERT SLOAN 
pt., Water Works Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Dept 
Minden, Iowa Waurika, Okla Woodward, Okla McPherson, Kan 

(Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1921) 


Appointed 1914) 





For BOOSTER STATIONS 


where there are no attendants 


to supervise ejector operation 


OR raising crude sewage to the trunk sewer from branch sewers 
i which are below grade, the Jennings Pneumatic Sewage Ejector 
makes an ideal unit. @ Automatically controlled, this ejector can be in- 


stalled in small, isolated booster stations where it will function perfectly, 


Jennings Pneumatic Sew ge 

Ejectors are furnished in ca- 

pacities of 30 to 1500 g.p.m 
Heads up to 50 ft 


VACUUM PUMPS AND COM 
PRESSORS FOR AIR AND GAS 
~ » RETURN LINE AND AIR 
LINE VACUUM STEAM HEAT 
ING PUMPS + » CONDENSA 
TION PUMPS + + FLAT BOX 
PUMPS* * CENTRIFUGAI 
PUMPS * + SUCTION | SELI 
PRIMING) CENTRIFUGAI 
PUMPS * * SUMP PUMPS - 

SEWAGE PUMPS + »* PNEI 

MATIC SEWAGE EJECTORS 


day in and day out, without the services of an operator. Occasional inspection is the 


only attention required. @The Jennings Ejector operates pneumatically, without employ- 


ing air valves, air storage tanks, reciprocating compressors or similar troublesome devices. 


A sturdy, simple Nash Hytor furnishes compressed air only when sewage is being moved. 


Since none of the working parts come in contact with the sewage, they cannot become 


caked with solid matter. A Jennings retains its original efficiency throughout its entire, 


long life. @ Write for Bulletins 103 and 108. 


Jenni 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO 
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age Treatment Means Clean Streams 


thatement of Pollution of 


Camden County Waters 
\ OUS streams of Camden 
( vy. N. J., are polluted with 
ere are many instances where 
of pollution is such as to men- 
blic health. In addition, but 
portance, are the 
e lowering of property values 
the streams for recrea- 


nuisances 


ss ol 
these facts an act 
sed by the New Jersey State 
ture in 1928, empowering the 
County Board of Chosen Free- 
to appoint a body to be known 
Camden County Sewer Survey 
The purpose of the Com- 
was to determine the degree of 
tion of the various streams and 
lies of water in the county and to 
gevest practical measures for relief. 
lo obtain the data upon which definite 
onclusions could be based, it was neces- 
make a systematic investigation in 
laboratory and the field. This 
vas completed late in 1929 and the data 
en compiled. The situation, with the 
sus methods which are recommended 
relief, has been covered in a recent 
rt published in a_ well-illustrated 
“Methods for the Abatement of 
Pollution of the Waters of Camden 
County.” from which the following data 
re taken, 
rhe area of Camden County is 103,000 
cres and it has a present population of 
252,330, 91 per cent of which is concen- 
trated within a 10-mile radius of the 
City Hall of Camden, N. J. The esti- 
mated population for 1940 is 310,000. 
rhe present dry-weather flow of sew- 
s about 22,000,000 gallons per day, 
ind 73 per cent of this amount, or 
about 16,000,000 gallons, is untreated. 
Pollution of the streams is _ being 
d by. first. raw sewage and indus- 
waste from Camden, and, second, 
mproperly treated from 
bordering the streams of the coun- 
\ll the streams that are polluted 
extent are in the western part of 
county, the streams in the remain- 
{ the county being practically free 
tamination. Newton Lake, Cooper 
Newton Creek, Big Timber Creek 
‘ennsauken Creek are polluted to 
e in the order named, while 
are not seriously affected. 
tides carry in treated sewage from 
n up Cooper River and Newton 
thereby greatly increasing the pol- 


{ 


gnition of 


sewage 


streams 


those streams. 

are 22 disposal plants in Cam- 
inty, 20 of which are located 
10 miles of Camden City Hall 
{ which require improvements. 
are three possible methods by 
of which pollution of Camden 
waters may be abated, all of 
nclude the treatment of sewage. 


First, trunk 
and collecting sewers to convey all sew 
ge inland to one ot large central] 
treatment plants. Second, treatment of 
locally, to be followed by 
transportation of the partly purified sew 
trunk sewers to the 
River. Third, treatment of all 
locally to an established degree of purity. 
Construction of a _ section of Newton 
Creek trunk sewer at a cost of $100,000, 
which is necessary to eliminate 
from Newton Lake. Other trunk sewers 
to be built at a later date 
built across Cooper River 
Creek to Camden 
being carried upstream 
The report contains the 


a comprehensive system of 


more 
all sewage 
Delaware 


age by 


seware 


sewalt 


and dams to be 
and Newton 
prevent sewage trom 
following rec 
ommendations: 

1. The adoption of the third plan of 
the three alternative schemes. 

3 The making of improvements to 
the nine treatment plants men 
tioned. 

3. Constant supervision of operation 
of all treatment plants in the county by a 
competent biologist and an engineer. 

1. The creation of a permanent com 
mission to cooperate with the State De 
partment of Health in matters pertain 
ing to collection and treatment of sew- 
age, and, more especially, to provide 
expert supervision of the operation of 
all disposal plants within the county. 


sewage 


Following is a comparison of the costs 
of constructing and operating the trunk 
sewers called for in the second plan with 
that of improving the present disposal 
plants and building the Newton Lake 
section of Newton Creek trunk sewers 
called for by the third plan. The fig 
ures do not include the cost of treating 
the sewage, as this is necessary in either 
case: 

SECOND PLAN 


1. Cooper River trunk 
2. Newton Creek trunk « 


B00_.000 


s] 


THIRD PLAN 
$100,000 


Newton Lake 


Improvements to existing 


trunk sewe! 


) 


plants 215.000 


The foregoing re 
amden County Sewer 
hief Engineer, W. De 


m, Vosbury & Goff 


Inspection and Maintenance 

of Sewers in Akron 

[> 1918 the departments of the « 
Akron, Ohio, 

engineering 

Under this new régime the 


were reorganized 


separate bureaus 
created. 
reau of Sewerage 
a comprehensive plan of new 
The city 
between two watersheds, the portion of 
the the Cuyahoga Valley 


onstruction on 


relief 


summit 


started « 
and 
sewers. is located on a 


city in being 


SEW ERAGE 
and 
SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 








m of sews 

Owing to 
and att 
as good vrade, 
to the sewer by s of 
of manholes 


proper 
details, such 


accessibility 


Inspec tion 
tio o the many 
prope I 


sewers constructe d 


spacing 


some years ago naturally require a 
Pheretore 


constructed 


greater amount ot attention 
the separate sanitary 
prior to 1918 are 
with greater 
All critical 
ly, while others are inspected at the con 
the Dis 


assigned to and 


sewers 
regularly inspected 
vigilance 

points are inspected week 


venience otf maintenance crew 


tricts each crew, 
without 
the inspections 
other work 


stewart 


are 


special orders, they make 


not 


any 


, 
when engaged on 


hand 


sizes 


tools 
trom 


rods with 
such as hooks of all 
14% to 15 inches, made to order by 
blacksmith, and a Victory self-propelling 
nozzle attached to a 2%»o-inch standard 
fire hose, are used for removing obstruc 
tions from the se For 
silt, quicksand, cinders and other heavier 
materials, a Stewart 
chine with the 
ated either by a windlass or a 
power gasoline machine Roots 
are cut with standard Hepner sewer root 
15 inches 


3-foot 
spears 


oul 
wers removing 


sewer-( le aning 


buckets, 


ma 
customary 
hand 


oper 
is used 
cutters in sizes of 8, 10, 12 and 
Akron total of 575 
consisting of 470 
sewer 24 inches in diameter o1 
105 18-inch to 132-inch 
The expenditures in the 
for the year 


miles of 


pipe 
and 


has a 
sewer, miles of 
less 
sewer 


Mainte 


which 


miles of 
Sewell 
nance Division 1930 
maintenance ot sewers ind 
cleaning of racks 

of three small pumping stations 


includes 
operation 
flushiv 


ind hou 


intercepter 
trenches for sewer contractors 
laterals, amounted to $49,150 
derives a flushing trenches 


The cry 
revenue tor 
however is 
Maintenance 


amounts chargeable 


and house late rals which 
not credited to the 
Division. Deducting 


to other operations produces ad 


Sewer! 


net cost 
maintenance of about $25.000 


tor sewer! ) 
per mile ot sewel 


or approximately $44 
all sizes 
Maintenance 
Hoerbelt 


Hardesty 


including 

The 
supervised ma  & 
Engineer, and Charles 


Sewer Division 
tant 


Assist 


Super 
intendent 
A. B. BACKHER™M 
Sewerage I 
Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal Statistics 


TH! 193] 
In 


erage 


editior 


ewage disposal pre pare qd tron 


dex will contait 


ind 
original reports ( ived ron 
1.500 cities | 


States 





The photograph shows Quinn 
& Brady's men laying 25,000 
square feet of I," Serv- 
icised Fibrated Asphalt 
Bridge Planking on the Mar- 
ket Street Bridge at Ottumwa, 
lowa-——the longest bridge 
within the State 


oo —~y 
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ssehnetenewts ali 


z | TESTS 


TTUMWA’S city fathers may be descendants of 
the next state south; anyhow they want to be 
sure they are right. 


There was stiff competition on this job. Not 
until tests had been made on 14 samples by 4 
independent laboratories and covering 11 items 
in the specifications was a decision rendered in 
favor of Servicised material — and it wasn’t a 
question of “just as good” but Servicised was 
proven best. 


Self-healing, slow-wearing, noise-deadening, 
waterproof, resilient, non-slip and swiftly laid 
by ordinary labor, Servicised Bridge Planking 
gives most pavement value per tax dollar. Its 
companion, Servicised Industrial Flooring 
brings like qualities into the cold storage ware- 
house, ice cream plant, dairy, factory and 
freight shed. Ask for a demonstration. 


Servicised Premoulded Products, Inc. 


General Distributors for Servicised Products Corp. 


53 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


Expansion Joints 
Rail Filler 
Industrial Flooring 
Roofing 
Waterproofing 
Sewer Pipe Materia! 
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_ . Engineering 
Construction and Maintenanee and 


ET A TL TET IESE SISA ROME ans iam AR Highway 


Hard-surfaced Street Con- to heavy business traffic. - Departments 

é ‘. . Among Seattle’s recent traffic relief 

struction im Seattle activities was the construction of the Sec- Beak Sn BRAM EO Ae 

‘EATTLE, WASH., has in excess of ond Avenue extension wherein tall build- 

S 100,000 square yards of concrete ings were sheared off and a new con 

paving, the equivalent of 420 miles crete pavement connection installed. 7mO voade especially when the 40 to 50 per 

vot concrete streets, or about 78 Denny Hill regrade project entailed the cent increased useful life is considered? 

square yards of concrete for each of the cutting-off of a hillside and the place- adler conditions each es unfavorable 
city’s 95,000 motor vehicles. There are ment of wide pavements. 

400.000 square yards of other kinds of R. H. THOMPSON 


City Engineer 











Might it not pay to reinforce all concrete 


subgrades, unfavorable aggregate, roads 
over cuts and fills, and roads for extreme 
ly heavy traffic, it is generally conceded 
The need for smooth, heavy-duty pave- that reinforcement should be used. But 


ments on downtown streets was recog- The Value of Reinforcement that is not all. Reinforcement increases 


nized by Seattle back in 1923, when . C R I the life of all roads, whether built unde 
Union Street was resurfaced with con- im -oncrete oadas the best conditions or under the worst 


crete. Since that time many downtown YRACKING is the measure of the life conditions. 

streets have been resurfaced, utilizing of a pavement, and without cracks The many engineers that have specified 
the old concrete bases. Last year Pike the road would no doubt last many times reinforcement for any length of time for 
Street was resurfaced, the paving work longer. Reinforcement, and particularly all jobs, unhestitatingly continue to do 
being done entirely at night. By doing wire fabric reinforcement, reduces crack- so because from actual experience they 
this and by paving half of the street at ing and holds to miscroscopic or small find that it pays to such an extent that 
a time, the thoroughfare was kept open dimensions those cracks that may appear. they cannot afford to omit it 


hard-surface streets. 


ATION OF LOW-COST SURFACES FOR STAGE CONSTRI PLON WING 


APPROXD 
CLUSIVE OF GRADING, DR D NA} I 








| 
Thickness 

and Cost per Mile 18 
} Materials in Average Width Surface 
| Common Use 


|6 inches selected | 
} 


For construction: 100 to 500 ve 
earth, such as | $1,300 to $2,600 ton trucks i 
mixture of sand I 
and clay $300 


r maintenance heavy truck 
‘ 


) to $600 per year No solid tire 





ir 


Varies from 1 to | onstruction pls raintenance 300 to 600 vehicles, mu 
3 inches the first First ye 2,000 to $ 2'4- to 7-ton trucks ex 


after several years. | each year thereafter | cur; then use light trucks 
Gravel, stone, No solid tires 


| 
year, 5 to 6 inches | Second year,$1,000 $500 to $800 when freezing and thawing o 
| 
| 
slag, coarse sand 


| Thickness in For const-uction Surface application, 800 to] Requires re-treatment 
inches double | Surface application, $1,000 to} 1,000 vehicles. Mixed-in-place, | heavy traffic volumes 
surface applica-| $3,000 Mixed-in-place, $1,000 | 800 to 1,500 vehicles Pre- | quires best bitumer 
‘6 to 4%. Mixed-| to $5,000 Premixed, $500 to | mixed, 1,000 to 2,000 vehicles. | gregates Recuire 
in-place, 144 to 3. | $10,000 | This is on a well-compacted | maintenance 
| Premixed, 2 to 3 For maintenance traffic-bound base 5 to 6 inches 

Materials are bi- | Surface application, $200 to $700. | thick. 5- to 10-ton trucks or 
; tumen and aggre- | Mixed-in-place, $200 to $700.| pneumatic or cushion tire 

gates Premixed, $200 to $500 per year No solid tires 

mile 








ATION OF SURFACES FOR LOW-COST ROADS—SHOWING APPROXIMATE TRAFFIC ( 
‘ DRAINAGE AND FINANCING 








Thickness and Cost per Miile Daily 
Materials Widths as Shown Traffic Capacity 


For construction 
asphalt | 5 to 6 inches local | 18’ wide, $11,000 to $15,000 1,000 to 2,000 or more vehicle Economica 
ase and | sand, with filler For maintenance: including pneumatic-tired ind isa 
and bitumen. £200 to $500, including surface | trucks 
jre-treatments. 


tuminous Top Course | Top Course 1,000 to 2,000 or more vehicles Not as smooth-riding as other 
on 6° | 24% to 3% inches | "or construction including pneumatic-tired | surfaces without special con 

mind base, | crushed stone and 18’ wide, $9,000 to $12,000 trucks iction method Relatiy 

nin Table | bitumen For maintenance expenisi ve 

$200 to $500, including re-treat- 

ments 


-ad on 6 | Top Course | Top Course— 1,000 to 2,000 or more vehicles Few, if any 
und base,| 144 to 3 inches For construction including pneumatic-tired | surface 
in Table | crushed stone and 18’ wide, $3,000 to $6,000 trucks 
bitumen For maintenance 
$300 to $600, including re-treat 
ments. 


wtland ce 6 to 7 inches ce-| For concrete construction 10’ | 1,000 to 2,000 or more vehicles | Low volume traffic capacity 
nerete with | ment, sand, stone | wide, $10,000 to $13,000. For] with supplementary gravel | without supplementary sur 
entary 8 slag or gravel), av construction 8’ wide surface Pneumatic tires on | facing 
urface supplementary | § 2,006 Total con- | trucks are desirable, but con 
gravel, etc., 3 struction, to $15,000. | crete section will carry solid 
thick. For concrete maintenance, $100 | tires 
to $200. For gravel maintenance, | 
$400. Total maintenance, $500 | 
to $600 








Committee Report to the American Road Builders’ Association. 
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BETTER SERVICE and GREATER CAPACITY 


at less than half the operating cost of the older steam plan 





The 625-hp., McIntosh & Seymour Engine in 
the Winterset, lowa, Municipal Plant 














much ea r to keep clean saved halt \s the Diesel engine here located 
VeTISE In rags and waste: what above sea level, supercharging equip 
aT hat practi no repa expense was was installed, not only to restore sea-level 
ed on either stean Diesel plant. ing but to actually increase capacity to 720 hy 
n addition to the actual Diesel costs in as a reserve for ultimate load increa 
the 30 pel od, rOr tons ol coal at a cost oft present the supercharger iS not in use 
© were then used to keep the old steam ; 
: If you own a small moderate-size sté 
in readiness for emer: gencie that never ‘ ° . 
: plant that is imadequate or uneconom! 
red, and this’ fuel cannot " slateite be nar a ieee ge 
AIL mvestigate Diesel possibilities. I’specia 
ed [diesel operations. In comparing the : : = v 
: 8 Fans a where moderate-priced fuel oil is obtaina 
m power, the Diesel plant therefore : 
nhl ; and good water scarce, a complete new [ies 
made an even more favorable showing than 
‘nd . ; plant or auxiliary Diesel power can pay amu 
indicated, and is saving the city ell ove 
ninatie higher return than from any additional exper 
- ) » ¢ »>per mo _ e 
diture for more steam equipment. 














Comparison of steam and Diesel 


operating costs at Winterset, lowa. 


Our Engineers will check your plant and 
requirements without charge, and will submit 


figures and proof as to what improvement 
it , would be assured by McIntosh & Seymour 


Engines. Ask at least for literature. 










McINTOSH & SEYMOUR CORPORATION 


Division of American Locomotive Company 


Main Offices and Works: Auburn, N. Y. 


























Jacksonville, Fla., 412 Bisbee Bids 


Houston, Kansas City, M 
2408 Esperson Bldg. 1016 Baltimore Av 
San Francisco, 514 Matson Bldg. 


30 Church St. 


Texas 


New York City, 















M‘INTOSH & SEYMOUR 
DIESEL ENGINES 
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ROY B. BAKER HENRY H. FUHR ROBERT H. JONI FOLKEY E. PETERSON 
" ty Engineer City Engineer int vero! sie Cociahaaaes at Wel Wark 
n and Pierre. S. Dak Macomb | el De Kalb. I 

Appointed 1929) (Appointed 28 | t 92 (Apy ted 


Who’s Who 
City « County 
Engineering 


One of a Series of Portraits of Engi- 
EMMETT F. SWEETMAN neering Officials Which Has Appeared JOHN C. GIBSON 


Ure — Vonthly Since April, 1928 at ” Pert 


Urbana, 
(Appointed 1913) 


f 


I. CHARNOCK ALFRED F. STANLEY E. M. HENDERSON ROBERT MITCHELL BENELL 
Highway Supt . Minne City | ngineer City Engineer Engineer 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak Freeport, Ill Jacksonville | Moline. 1} 
(Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1924) (Agecianed themanenl 


4 


E. J. STRAW WILLIAM McK. BROWN Cc. F. ABRAHAM HARLES WATSON 
y Supt., Lincoln County City Engineer City Engineer City Ey 
Canton, S. Dak. East St. Louis, IIL. Alton, Ill H 

{ A ppointed 1923) (Appo nted 1923) (Appointed 1929) (Avs 








This 360-ton 


ore 
SPEKEDand FLEXIBILITY 


for Charlotte’s work... 


¥ municipal incinerator plants need not 
be unwieldy. 


Here is a 360-ton Morse Boulger job that han- 








dles easily as many as 25 loads of refuse in 






30 minutes, with the six big 60-ton Destructors. 






Yet it can operate efficiently at one-sixth of 






total rated capacity when collections are light. 






Morse Boulger installations are planned specif- 





Wide variations in tonnage, daily or seasonal, 
ically for the work they have to do. Exper- 





do not interfere with good performance here. 





Like all Morse Boulger jobs the plant was de- ience gained in pioneering the field of heavy- 






signed for its particular requirements duty incineration for more than thirty years 





is back of every job. 






You are sure of results when your city buys 


















Morse Boulger. 





Left Large charg- 









ing floor gives plenty 


of space for fast han- A useful booklet of 48 pages will be 







— mer hag mailed on request to interested officials 
o trucks. Note 


eonvenient layout 




























MORSE BOULGER DESTRUCTOR CO., INC. 


205C East Forty-second Street New York 
























Morse Boulger incineration means thorough 
destruction of all classes of refuse . . . ef- 
ficient operation, low labor cost, low main- 
tenance cost, reliability . . . trouble-free 
performance without nuisance from odor 
or smoke. It is modern incineration for 
modern communities. Investigate . . for 
= complete, economical, odorless results! 


Right—Front view of 
360-ton plant shown 


in large photograph. 









Note six wide en- 
trance doors, 14'xl4’, 
Trucks drive direct- 


ly to charging chutes 



























HEAVY-DUTY INCINERATION 
LORSE BOULGER 
DESTRUCTORS 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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Healthy Baby Contest 
on the Playgrounds 
he a big boy?” 


«|> = 
isn’t she the sweetest curls? 
\ ire you feeding your baby?” 
T} ere just a few of the questions 
| by the mothers as they waited 
t lector to examine their baby in 
Healthy Baby Contest conducted 
lepartment of Recreation of Pon- 


\ich.. in conjunction with the Pub- 
Health Department. 
But the Healthy Baby Contest was not 


one-day affair. All the excited mothers 
had been preparing for this contest for 
months previous to the birth of the baby. 
lwenty of the one hundred points needed 
for a perfect score were given for the 
care of the mother. 

In order to give the mothers the best 
possible advice on the care of the baby, 
from the Health Department 
isited the Mothers’ Club on each play- 
ground one afternoon each week. A six- 
weeks program was carried through in 


i nurse 


the informal discussions. 
\]] the mothers were exceedingly in- 
rested in meetings and asked 
ny questions. Attendance at the meet- 
ss was evaluated at ten points, and the 
care of the baby through protection from 
htheria and smallpox counted twenty 


ipl 


these 


more. The remaining fifty points were 
distributed by the doctor making the 
physical examination. This examination 


vas made by a different doctor at each 
ground without charge. 
Phe three healthiest babies 
from each playground and taken 
Health Department, where the 
examination was conducted by all 
the doctors together with the Director of 
Public Health. The first three babies in 
the final contest received appropriate 
vards donated by the local merchants, 
of the others received a set of 
toilet accessories given by a local drug 
oncern 
lhe Health Department was excep- 
tionally well pleased with the results ob- 
because of educational work it 
them to do. The doctors re- 
ported that they made a number of new 
contacts. It was especially beneficial to 
Recreation Department, as many of 
e mothers were unacquainted with the 
work being done on the playground. 
ARTHUR E. GENTER, 
of Recreation, Pontiac, Mich 


were 


t the 
Line 


d each 


taine d. 


enabled 


Director 


{ Bicycle Race 
Q)' R inter-playground bicycle race, 

d out in Hamden this past sum- 
is value, I believe, as representing 
4 departure from standard activities. Our 
town, of approximately 20,000 inhabi- 
as 9 playgrounds which are wide- 
y distributed. A great many of the chil- 


mer 


dren ride their bicycles to the play- 
grounds. It was this fact that gave me 


‘Our Best Playground Idea’ 





Carried 
Out 








the idea, which proved so successful that 


we shall have the race next season, di 
vided into several different age classes 

The set-up was very simpk We lim 
ited the contestants to six from each 
playground, and the age limit was six 
teen years. The best six were picked at 


preliminary trials by the playground in 
structors. We selected a day 
when there were likely to be 
motor vehicles on the streets. 


and hour 
the fewest 
Phe trafh 
police on busy corners cooperated so that 
likehihood of any collision was cut to a 
minimum. 


furnished with a 
card to be signed by an instructor with 
time of arrival on each of the eight other 
playgrounds. from 


each playground were started at intervals 


Each contestant was 


The six contestants 
of five minutes to assure no bunching and 
reckless racing. The return to 
the home playground was recorded, and 
the time for the round of play 
grounds computed. rhe 
were allowed to pick their own routes 
The only rule governing the contest be 
that the route must be 
under the contestant’s 
A playground badge was 


time ot 


lowest 
contestants 


sides age’ was 
entirely 


own leg power. 


covered 


given, the contestant with the lowest time 
from each playground. A small cup was 
awarded for the lowest individual record 
from the combined entrants. A 
peddled papers on his bicycle every day 
won this trophy. 


boy who 


” The thing that impressed me most, out 
side of the splendid interest of each play 
ground and the spectators, was the initia 
brought out in the contestants 
Each boy had to plan his own method 
Many saw parts of the town and visited 
jlaygrounds they had 


tive 


never been in be 


fore. The feeling of friendly rivalry be 
tween playgrounds helped greatly to 
stimulate that intangible something 
called “playground spirit.” 
STANLEY H. LEEKI 
Superintendent of Recreation, Han n, ¢ 





Competitors for the Prize 


One more instalment of contest 
letters will appear on this page, at 
which time, announcements of 
awards will be made, with com- 
ments which Mr. Weir may be in- 
spired to make in regard to the 
papers as a whole. (See page 17 
of the January issue.) 








More Golf 


t@ less than $100, 

provided a golf course where our 
youth of may play without 
cost other than providing their own clubs 
and balls. 

The course was built by the Board of 
Education, administers the city 
recreational program. It was laid out on 
school property in a natural park about 


cost ot we have 


s( hool age 


which 


in 1930 











Are 

150 yards square Phis park is of natu 
ral growth. It was formerly a meandet 
ing river bed. and this topography, one 
dog leg fairway. and the trees. make ex 
cellent hazards 

The course Ss ol nine holes iveraging 
100 yards between holes. the shortest be 
ing 68 yards, the longest 140 vards The 
fairways lie in natural alleywavs between 
the trees and seldom cross one another! 
Players located the holes by playing over 
the proposed course Dirt was hauled to 
fill holes and rough spots, tree were 
trimmed and all stumps removed 

Cement tile were sunk for cups Phese 
will be replaced next year by iron cups 
Six-foot 2 by 4s, salvaged from the 
city lumber pile, were creosoted, set on 
edge and made into frames 6. feet 
square: these were filled with clay. whic! 


vas rolled and made excellent tee-off 


boxes Permanent flags were set in 

yround beyond the greens, in line from 
the tee-off box to the cup The flags were 
made of 10-foot l-inch iron pipes set in 
the ground 3 feet, with a pennant-shaped 
flag of sheet iron, 18 x 6 inches, bolted 
to the top Phe entire flag and shaft 
was painted white and told the number 
of the cup, also the distance from the 
next tee-off box to the next hol 


Wooden arrows painted white, near the 


vreen pointed the way to the next tee-off 
hox 

The greens are circular, 15 feet in 
diameter The sod was skinned off and 
replaced with limestone screenings that 
had been passed through a 14-inch 
screen Th Ss was le veled, rolled. and wet 
down, rolled again, and sprinkled with 
calcium chloride crystals After this had 
disolved, the screens were again rolled 
and were ready for play 

The course was in operation only one 
month during the summer. owing to the 
lateness of its opening but received no 
ittention other than that given it by one 
man, who mowed the grass and trimmed 
trees The greens received no attention 
during the one month it was in use In 
that period they were used by 1.885 peo 
ple and at the end of the time were in 
good condition 

We feel that durable greens of this 
sort are necessary on a utility course 


the following: 
that 


The course has done 
l. Utilized city 
the past lain idle 


property has in 


2. Improved and beautified city prop 
erty 


) 


3. Provided some labor for men who 
would otherwise have been unemployed 
additional 
wholesome recreational facilities and a 
tivity for the ’teen age youth 

F. G. KIESLER 
Fond du Lac Public Schools, 


tL. Provided, economically, 


Fond du Lac, Wis 














PUMPS worth knowing 


5’x4” Four Stage Type “‘M” Allis- The Allis-Chalmers latest type of multi-stage 
Chalmers Centrifugal Pump 


with 200 h.p. Allis-Chalmers pumps (Type ‘*M’’) are proving so remarkably 


avap mane. aenpemng mantaw Suave satisfactory and efficient in service that cities 
ed in 1929 for City of Ironwood, : 

Michigan. Rating 900 g.p.m., ean not afford to overlook their advantages 
630 ft. head. (Note absence of 
any vibration—picture taken 


‘ 
with unit running.) more than that of other pumps. The unit 


even though their first cost may be slightly 


illustrated has saved the city where it is 
installed more than twice its original cost in 


the first year of pumping. 


Bulletin 1642 describing the type ‘*M”’ pump 
will be sent on request to city officials who 
wish to investigate the savings possible by 


installing this improved pump. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 


Why not remember to mention Taz Auzrtcan City? 











METHODS and COSTS of 


eee eee 


. 7 
Correcting a Wrong 
Impression 
1H llowing is quoted from an item 
shed on page 19 of the Febru 
issue of THE AMERICAN City 
title. “How Irvington Educated 
ns to the Separate Collection of 
growing com 
from 


ston is a rapidly 

ind most of the growth is 

ning city of Newark, where sep- 
of garbage is not required. The 
is that these people had formed 

t of mixing garbage, ashes and 
h of all descriptions together and 
not understand the necessity of sep 

letter dated February 24, 1931, 
Gi line ‘ion mus, Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Department of Public Affairs, Newark, 
N. J.. takes exception to this statement. 
The following paragraphs are quoted 
from his letter: 

‘| am of the opinion that it would be 
nfortunate if city officials engaged in 
activities similar to ours were permitted 
to believe that a progressive city, with a 
population of approximately 450,000, 
having a street cleaning, refuse collection 

snow removal organization we 
both from the 
standpoint of efficiency and economical 
operation, had not adopted modern meth- 
ods of refuse collection, suitable to its 


con- 


der the equal of any, 


therefore written Mr. Casey 
he has been misinformed as to the 
methods practiced in the city of Newark. 
The separation of garbage from all other 
refuse material has been effective in this 
1920. There are only two sec- 
tions where, on account of the density of 
population, it is not insisted upon. I do 
not believe Irvington’s growth is due to 
the removal of people from these particu- 
lar sections. We are removing from these 
two districts approximately 3,700 cubic 
yards, and from all other districts in the 
ty 16,000 cubic yards, of refuse material 
week. That is, there is a separation 
garbage from over 81 per cent of the 
tal amount of material collected. 

“An average throughout the year of 
nineteen men, not including drivers, four- 
eams and four 5-ton motor trucks 
ised per day, exclusively for the col- 
of separated garbage. During 
ir 1930 we removed 18.844 tons, 
his has been the approximate 
of separated garbage removed 

luring the past several years. 
le this tonnage not, of 
represent a very considerable per 
production, some of the hotels, 
rants, department stores, etc., pre- 
make their arrangements 
he removal of their separated gar- 


“| have 
that 


city since 


does 


own 


is disposed of at a piggery which is 
owned and operated by a 
poration, the Waste 
and is located on the 


bage 


private cor 
Products Company, 
meadows. The gar- 
is delivered to the piggery by 
owned equipment, and although no rev 
enue is now derived from it, we are of the 
opinion that it is an economical means of 
disposal. When the piggery first 
established, about $1.40 per ton was paid 
to the city for all garbage delivered. 
“We are not quite ready for incinera 
tion, as we have a great expanse of 
land which it is considered de- 
sirable to reclaim by filling in with 
rubbish and paper. For the 
this class of material we are at 
daily 211 men and 30 teams, the 
having a capacity of 6 


cityv- 


was 


meadow 
ashes, 
removal of 
present 
using 
wagons cubis 
yards, and forty-two 5-ton motor trucks, 
with specially designed bodies, each with 
a capacity of 16 cubic yards, and are de- 
positing on the meadows approximately 
250 cubic yards of this material per 
Our haul is but 24% miles. 

“It is quite evident that we are rapidly 
reclaiming a considerable acreage of 
waste land, making it valuable for 
trial sites and, in 
ing the ratables of the 


average 


indus 
consequence, 
city.” 


increas- 


Live Ashes Cause Fires in 


Collection Trucks 
ME JA, Ariz., - a population of ap 


proximately 6,500 and an area of 
154 square er By Garbage collection 
for the city is handled wholly by 
tract at a cost of $3,500 per year. The 
contractor operates two motor 
trucks, collecting all types of refuse. 
Foodstuffs are taken to his ranch and 
fed to hogs, while the rest of the refuse 
is hauled to the city dumping grounds 
and burned at once under the supervision 
of the Foreman of the Street Depart 
ment. This obviates the scattering of 


con 


covered 


REFUSE - 
COLLECTION 
and 
DISPOSAL 








other light materials by the 
Mexican and other “garbage fol 
seeking for “valuables.” As the 
grounds are also used by the general 
all sorts of mate 
this is also supervised 


papers and 
usual 
lowers” 


public for dumping rial 


required to be pl 
suitable re 
apart from tin cans, ashe 

paper, although this 
regarded, causing the 
trouble. No live 
be placed for collection 


Foodstuffs are 
in separate cans or other 
tacles, 
ruling is often 
contractor oO litth 
permitted te 
However th - 


also been overlooked, causing 


trucks during 


ashes are 
ruling has 


several minor fires in the 


the past few months 

little trouble has 
experienced with this method 
dents and the 


heer 


as the res 


In general, very 


contractor cooper ite 


S.M 
City | 


MORSI 


Dust Eliminated in Refuse 
Collection 


N Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
and England, a 
collection ot 


system for the 
being used which 


new 
reiuse 
eliminates dust. In Germany this system 
is employed in more than 150 cities. The 
a tightly 
owned by the 


special house cans, which have 
fitting attached cover, are 
city and leased to the householders. The 
can is emptied into a closed collecting 
vehicle by a shutter, 
tomatically when the can .is 
pressed against it and closes when it is 
withdrawn. It is impossible for dust to 
escape. In cities the cans are 
taken away to be emptied, s rubbed and 
cleaed before 


means ot which au 


opens 


some 

their return 

DR. GEORGE SOPER 
. - 


id we do not insist on collecting 
t reser > Cle lVe »\- 
present we would receive no rev WITH 8-CUBIC. 
+CUBIC-YARD 
GARBAGE AT A 


YARD 
SIDI 
HOG 


MACK TRUCK 
HAULING TWO 
DUMPING 


METAL-COVERED 
DUMP FRUEHAUE 
FARM IN 


DUMP BODY 
TRAILERS 


garbage collected by city forces NORFOLK, \ 








STREET FLUSHING 


THE METHOD OF STREET CLEANING 





SEMI - TRAILER 
AND 
FOUR-WHEEL 
TRAILER 
FLUSHERS 
AND 
SPRINKLERS 


MOTOR TRUCK 
FLUSHERS AND 
SPRINKLERS 





HVASS DOUBLE UNIT FLUSHER 
Investigate the Advisability of Installing Hvass Flushers in 
Your City to Obtain 


Sanitary, Economical and Efficient Street Cleaning With- 
out Interference With Vehicular Traffic or Parking. 


LOW COST NO DUST RAISED SEWERS FLUSHED 
We Shall Be Pleased to Furnish Full Information on Request 


CHAS. HVASS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers—Est. 1872 
OFFICE: 508 EAST 19TH ST. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

















At last a HUNTSVILLE 


SAFETY-V-SIDEWALK PLOW 


works on 
ot When 


curbs, 


HICKORY FIBER 





takes, trees, 
plow swings 
pivot elimin- 
breakage 

| 


p ow oT 


tri cc. Now 


ihc. le} | | for STREET SWEEPERS | 








Se TN lee ies cle HUNTSVILLE Hickory Fiber is a live, springy, flex- 
Sint > a 5 > de res al To Ng Te ible broom filler that handles with ease the heav- 
pe ry V en ar A nn tris neg al eae iest street refuse—sweeps clean even the roughest 
inns : ” seta peo ne pavements—and will give consistent and very eco- 
nomical service over a long period of time. Each 
piece of fiber is of the best selected green hick- 
Maintain gravel, ory, thoroughly cured, rigorously inspected and 
cinder, slag or bears our unconditional guarantee. 
earth streets with 
the ROOT Hy- 
draulic operated 
- speed Scraper. 
Bem Replacestoa 
' large extent the : 
slow moving tractor, covers twice the mileage at half WWTLESS Figg, HUNTSVILLE FIBER 
the expense. Send for additional information, x HUNTSVRLE & VENEER WORKS 
HICKORY "RAN P residen 
ROOT SPRING SCRAPER COMPANY 0) selene 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ROOT HYDRAULIC 
SCRAPERS 


Why not write for booklet “The Story of 
Huntsville Hickory?” It’s interesting, as 
well as helpful. 

















HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 














ee 


Do you mention Taz American City? Please do. 
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Keep Your 


Streets Cleaned from March 
November in Watertown 


cleaning in Watertown, N. Y., 

: about the iast of March or the 
\pril and continues until snow 

e fall, approximately the 20th 

ber. The spring clean-up is 

and and machine for the first 

r, and then street cleaning is 

. of by the two machines and 
When fall arrives with its 

is fall of leaves, the street- 
machines are used in conjunc- 
hand labor and additional 

1inly to get the leaves in piles 

ey can be conveniently thrown 

ind carried away to the dump. 
business section of the city is 
twice a week and the residential 
on once a week. Three white wings 
ised in the congested traffic districts 
business section. These men swept 
roximately 26.825 square yards last 
at a cost of $0.1135 per square 
pick-up covered 
1998 miles during the season, approxi- 
tely 20,511,930 square yards of pave- 
and picked up 5,821 cubic yards 

and débris at a cost of $0.784 
per cubic yard of $0.00022 per square 
ird of pavement. 
{ new method 


two sweepers 


t leaves 


was tried last fall, 
which consisted of wetting down the 
eaves with the street flusher and then 
owing this up with a truck equipped 

th a blade or scraper which pushed 
the leaves into a pile to the curb of the 
CHARLES M 


lent, Department of Public 


GETMAN, 
Works 


Lack of Cooperation Cause of 
Street-Cleaning Trouble 
in Norfolk 


\yos! of the problems that arise in 
the cleaning of streets in Norfolk, 
\ are caused by Jack of cooperation. 
important for the individual to rec- 
that only by his assistance in ob- 
nee of the city ordinances can the 

t cleaner perform his duty. 
city of Norfolk has laws good and 
nt which, if obeyed, would make 
ty clean. The throwing of waste 
ial on the street, sweeping of refuse 
irds and sidewalks into the street, 
er cans or boxes for refuse collec- 
| barrels not covered and unsani- 
ill tend to make an arduous task 
street cleaner. The general fail- 
{ the citizens to cooperate makes it 
r the police, as a rigid enforce- 
f the law causes much criticism 

patrolman. 

great and important factor in street 
is the rapidly increasing num- 
iutomobiles and parking on busy 
ght and day. The city has ordi- 


Streets Clean” 


nances prohibiting parking during cer- 
tain hours in the business but 
out-of-town visitors and theater parties 
tend to make this ordinance a dead let 
ter. 


section, 


Motor pick up sweepers, horse-drawn 
and hand constitute 
the equipment of the Street Cleaning De 
partment. There is very little snow in 
Norfolk, so the Department has no snow 
removal equipment. A small fall usually 
melts before it can be cleared, and a 
fall of 8 or 10 inches means the hiring 
of additional men to shovel and 
open the gutters to catch-basins to allow 
the melted snow to run off. 
W. G. MITCHELI 


Superintendent, Street Cleaning Department 


sweepers sweepers 


snow 


Street Sweepings Used to Fill 
Low Lots in Kenosha 

THE street-cleaning 

Kenosha, Wis., 

pick-up sweepers, each operated by one 
man. When the hoppers are filled, the 
sweepers are dumped on the street. A 
truck with two men and a driver follows 
closely behind the sweepers, picking up 
the sweepings and hauling them to the 
nearest dump. There is considerable de 
mand for the sweepings by owners of low 
lots, so the sweepings are taken to these 
lots or to the lake front. By this ar 
rangement, the Department takes ad- 
vantage of short hauls, and lot owners 
get filling without cost to them. 


equipment ol 
consists of two motor 


One truck with two men and a driver 
the both 
sweepers, except during the period of one 
month in the fall when leaves dropping 
from the trees make it necessary to add 
another unit during that time. This ad 
ditional unit is also required for a period 
of about two weeks during the spring 


disposes ot sweepings trom 


items on 
Street Cleaning 
Problems 
and Methods 








clean-up to pick up the winter’s accumu 
lation of débris. 

rhe section of the 
swept daily between the hours of 5 A.M 
and 7 A.M. There are cars 
parked on the street between those hours 
to interfere with the the 
Other sections of the city are 
swept once each week. 


business city is 


very tew 


freedom of 


sweet pers. 


rhe cost of operating the two sweepers 
and disposal of the sweepings for 1929, 
including charges for interest on invest 
ment and allowance for depreciation, was 
$14,689.82. based on miles 


of paved streets, or $86.42 per curb mile 


sweeping 85 


For cleaning catch-basins, the city op 
erates an Auto-Eductor mounted on a 
Chicago truck, having a chassis capacity 
of 18 tons and driven by a 48.6-hors« 
Hercules motor. the 


[wo 


The crew of 
three 
loosen up the catch-basin muck, one with 
the and the other with the 
basin One top of 
machine cleans the leaves off the 
plate while the Eductor is being 
and at the dump cleans off the 
adhering to the side of the tank 

The cost for catch-basin cleaning dur 
ing 1930, including interest and deprecia- 


tion, was $5,268.22 


power! 
machine consists of men 
catch 

the 
filter 
filled, 


de bris 


hose 


spoon man on 


The cost per basin, 
exclusive of interest and depreciation, is 
91 cents and, including interest and de 
preciation, is $1.38 per basin. ‘The cost 
per yard, including interest and depre 
ciation, is $1.66. The average length of 
haul is 2%4 miles. The number of catch 
basins cleaned was 3.804; the number of 
yards removed, 3,152, and the number 
of loads, 574 

P. J. HURTGI 

tor of Pul 


I Works 


AUTO-EDUCTOR MOUNTED ON CHICAGO 
WITH HERCULES MOTOR, USED FOR 
IN KENOSHA, WIS 


TRUCK AND 


CATCH-BASIN 


EQUIPPED 
CLEANING 





THE A 





BUT FIRE ALARM BOXES STILL OPERATE 


Sleet storms raise havoc with all overhead communication lines. In the past they 
have been a source of constant worry to those in charge of fire alarm systems in the 
northern climate, because they meant broken and grounded circuits. This meant fire 
alarm boxes out of commission for indefinite periods during which delayed alarms might 
result in disastrous losses of life and property. 

Now, there is a practical protection, against this condition. The 1931 Peerless Fire 
Alarm Box guards against loss of alarms — its 3-FOLD principle of alarm transmission 
causes the alarm to be sent to the central office through the ground whenever a |93! 
Box is operated on a broken or grounded fire alarm circuit, provided the other side of 
the circuit is intact. 

Fire chiefs, superintendents of fire alarm, city electricians and other city officials 
should acquaint themselves with this important improvement in the fire alarm art. A 
more complete description will gladly be sent upon request. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“A Box A Block” 
i RRS LE Cn 


> 





Why not remember to mention THe American City 
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Winner and Honor Cities, 

1930 Fire Waste Contest 

\ mi-annual meeting of the 
, Fire Waste Council. held 

the Chamber of 


in Wash 


following 


larters otf 
the United States. 
27. 1931, the 
ced as the winner and honor 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste 
YSU: 


500.000 Popu 


Philadelphia, P 


250.000 t 
Rochester N y 
Honor Cities 
Kansas City 
Newark, N. J 
Akron, Ohio 
Seattle, Wash 
loledo, Ohio 


YOO OO) 


(100.000 to 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Honor Cities 
El Paso, Texas 
Long Beach, Calif 
Norfolk, Va 
Nashville, 


Youngstown 


250.000) 


Penn 
Ohio 


IV (50.000 to 
Lakewood Ohio 
r Cities 


00.000) 


Pasadena, Calif 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Kenos! i Wis 


(20.000 to 
r—Mishawaka, Ind 
Honor 


10.000 ) 


Cities 
Norristo 
Oshkosh 
Muskegon 

yewburg! 


Baton Rouge 


NN 


Ohio 


N. J 

VI (10.000 to 20.000) 

nner Albany. Ga 

Honor Cities 
Uniontown Pa 
Hanover, Pa 
Morristown N 
S. Orange, N. J 
Eveleth. Mint 


Improved Fireworks 
Specifications 
()FFICIAL specifications for fireworks, 
ise in municipal celebrations, 
| by the city of Milwaukee for 
se and given publicity through 
ERICAN City (June, 1930, page 
ve been productive of results 


lines. In Milwaukee. the di- 


rect result of these 
purchase and uis¢ 


excellent fireworks 


celebrations last ve 
to the attentio 


lacturers 


came 
just when 
to realize the 
izing their methoe e pro 
thre dark ages inv i m 

secretiveness 
tore the 
istry with its qualitative and quantitative 
says John W. Nicholson. Pur 

Agent of Milwaukee now 
that. last year. the testing 
and experimental laboratories of the Cen 
tral Board of used 
in the interest of legitimate manufactur 
with the that amplified and 
improved specifications are being issued 
These will be available, as last 
years publication, to interested readers 
of this magazine. 

It is the desire of the Central Board of 
Purchases to aid in “boot 
fireworks. These manufac 
basements and back and 
turn out products that are 


necessi 


were b ining to 
requirements of modern chem 
standards,” 
chasing who 
writes sine 


Purchases have been 


ers, result 


was the 


eliminating 
leggers” of 
ture in rooms, 
dangerous as 
uncertain in quality and 


well as per 


formance. 


Building Safety With 
Unemployed Labor 
A COMPLETE haz 


ards in state institution buildings of 
New Jersey made 
State Department of Institutions 
Agencies by the Schedule Rating Office. 
of Newark. The elaborate 
studies produced were used as the basis 
for programs looking to the further safe 
guarding of property. Esti 
mates made and detailed 
budget submitted, looking to 
the carrying-out of these programs 


survey of all fire 


recently for the 
and 


was 


scientific 


institution 
have been 


requests 


“This is the type of work that serves 
a triple utility.” said Commissioner Wil 
liam J. Ellis. of the Department of Insti 
tutions and Agencies. recently. “It pro 
vides protection to life and property. re 
duces operating costs through reducing 
and needed 
work for essential purposes.’ 

No wiser or better could be 
followed by managers of any public or 
private institutions than to 
example, he added 


Insurance premiums, yives 


course 


follow. this 


4 Truck Drivers 

Pocket Volume 

H'! MOR is the keynote of the 20-page 
miniature magazine edited by the 

Publi Division. National Safety 

Council. for distribution by fleet 

tors to their drivers in the nterest of 

street trafic satet The text is 

ously interspersed with cartoons having 


satety 


opera 


gene! 


embarrassed truck drivers as their prin 


items for 
Departments 
of 
Public Safety 











It 


' foorur 
( ce 1] 


J. Williams, Dire: 
on, 20 North Wacker 1)y 


of Sidney 
III 


Fire Protection Fundamentals 
for Building Codes 
“RE OMMENDED Minimun 


quirements tor Fire Resistance 
Buildings.” is the title of a 
of the Building Code 
United States Department of Commerc: 
will be 


new 
Committee 
mention of which found on p 
165 of this 


graphs are trom the 


Issue The following p 


introduction to 
ré port: 


‘In those phases ot building 


which have to do with fire-resistive 


struction, the saletyv o1 


fare ot 


expression 


those in or about buildings’ has 
to have certain accepted interpre 
These constitute the funda 
upon which fire protection in 
building codes depends 


“The 


requirements are that the 


come 
tations. 
mentals 


otection 


fundamentals in fire-pr 
likelihood of 
that loss of life 
must he preve nted as far as possible 
that 


satety 


fire must be minimized 


{ 
and 


conflagrations, which endanger the 


and welfare of whole cities. must 


be guarded against 

Che first 
tions is that 
details of 
limit the as 
the second. that buildings shall be 
constructe 4 


corollary to these 


attention must be 


design which will 


chances for fire to get a 


that egress in case of fire 
and the third, that co 
prevent communicatior 
building 


buildings, to decrease 


sure and safe 
struction must 
ind 


fire from building to 


tween portions ot 
the possibility ot 
Satety for those 


Is also a 


conflagration 
engaged in fighting 
consideratior ind 
n building 
extent the members whicl 


necessary 
requires that s of considerable 
height or 


stresses must be pt 


irry loads or resist | 


cted trom collapse 
Satety from conflagration 


that very large fires in any 


requires 
buildir 
that buildi: 

other b 

t them. and 


first 
be prevented: | second 
osely exposed to fir in 
ngs be 

versa. These 


more 


tions obtain ! 
trequenti ongested 
of cities in< ! cl om has growr 


ot entorcing ngent code 


lirements in such di ts.” 
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= 
four Own Municipality 


should investigate this faster and more 
accurate method of police communication 








Ihe rapidly increasing use by police 
departments of Teletype ... the 
amazing machine that sends typewrit 
ing over telephone wires. . . suggests 
that your own municipality should 
investigate this last word in commu- 


n ation 


Present installations range from atown 
of 12,000 population to the largest 


city in the world, indicating that com- 


munities of all sizes can use teletypewriter service to advantage. 


Police departments find Teletype invaluable as it enables 
them to flash crime news, descriptions and orders from head- 
quarters to distant stations in typewritten form at a speed of 60 
words per minute. A distinct superiority of Teletype is that, as 
the receiving machines typewrite automatically, it is unneces- 


sary to wait forsomebody to answer before a message can be sent. 


Installations can be arranged so that a message can be sent to 


any one station, to any group of stations, or simultaneously to 








Teletype ts used by police departments of 


Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin, Germany 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincint ati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. St. Louis, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal Washington, D. C. 
and hundreds of other cities 


Louisville, Ky. 

New York City, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Cal. 








typewritten copy of the message | 
ing sent, thus doing away with mis- 
understandings and definitely fixing 


responsibility. 


Teletypewriter service will pay 
itself again and again, not only 
apprehending criminals faster but }j 
eliminating messengers, preventing 
errors and reducing the time spent! 
members of the department in sen¢- 


ing and receiving messages. For further information consu:t 
your local telephone company or write direct to the Teletype 
Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A 





TELETYPE | 





a// stations. Both the sending and receiving machines make a 


American City? 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 
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Street Cleaning 


Includes Flushing, Pick-up Sweeping 
and Cooperation of the Public 

in Sweeping Sidewalks and 

Using Litter Boxes 


in Seattle 


HE city of Seattle has a population closely ap- 
1 proaching 100,000 and is situated on the shores of 
Puget Sound. The harbor is landlocked except the 
ortherly end, and the hills rise in a steep slope from the 
wr. Beyond the first hill a series of valleys and other 
ling hills extend to the shores of Lake Washington. a 
resh-water body which extends for the entire length of the 
from north to south. Thus it will be seen that the 
ntours of all of the area of the city are most irregular 
nd of necessity many of the streets have a considerable 
radient. 
lt is necessary to operate cable lines on some of the 
An attempt 
is been made during the course of years to provide more 


reets leading easterly from the waterfront. 


vel area for business purposes by removing these hills, 
nd at the present time there is an extensive leveled area 
the northerly section of the business district which will 
It is 
$0 p| inned to regrade a portion of Yesler Hill, and by 


it the expansion of business in this direction. 


doing the southerly portion of the city will be provided 
vith a leveled area. 
[he problem of flushing and otherwise maintaining hill 
streets presents peculiar difficulties, and we have at 
pled to cope with the situation by providing equipment 
cted to meet these requirements. 


Streets Cleaned by Districts 


organization of our maintenance and street clean- 
The 
orth of the canal is mostly residential, although 

several 


we have subdivided the city into three districts. 
suburban business districts located in 
sidential sections. The central district between the 
Canal and Yesler Way 
iveled streets and the main business section of the 

naturally it 


ishington includes the 


is in this section that the greatest 


170 Fourth Avenue 


New York 


50 Cents. $4 a Year 





ONE OF THE EMERGENCY 

FLUSHERS, WHICH INCLUDE SNOW REMOVAI 

AND UNWATERING FLOODED BASEMENTS As 
WELL AS FIRE FIGHTING 


LSES OF} PHI 


By D. A. BOYLE, Superintendent, 
Department of Streets and Sewers. 
Seattle, Wash. 


umount of street cleaning is performed The souther| 
Wav to the soutl 
as West Seat 
as in tl 


section of the city extends from Yesle1 
city limits and includes a large area known 
tle; this section is largely residential, althoue}] 
north district, it 


tricts. 


ire ludes seve! 


A district foreman is in charge at each one 


{ 


quarters, and he has for assistants sub-forer 
for certain work detailed to them or are it 
district In 


is maintained and the downtown streets are flus 


subdivision of the main addition 
crew 
and otherwise cleaned from midnight till morning Phe 
entire organization receives orders from the Assistant Su 


perintendent, who reports directly to the Superintendent. 
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Be 


WASHING THE ROADWAY OF A SEATTLE BRIDGE 


Flushing Replaces White Wings matic-tired, super-flusher which will have a « ipacity 
2.400 gallons. The tank is built on a Kenworth truck a 
equipped with a Buda pump. It is planned to op 
this equipment at the rate of 23 miles per hour, and 
anticipate that such operation will be unusually eco: 
ical, as the loading time of all of our flushers is a 
tempt, in the daytime, to remove waste paper and other siderable item. The time involved in actually filling t 

tna alt Gis ieee, tank will be very little more for this larger piece of equ 
ment than it is for the other flushers. We believe that n 
of the time consumed in loading a flusher is othe: 
the actual time consumed after the hydrant has been turn: 
on. It is our experience that approximately three hy 
per day is consumed in loading each flusher. 


lhe city has attempted to adopt the most modern meth- 
ods of caring for the street-cleaning detail, as it is to op- 
erate under a limited budget. We have practically discon- 
tinued the so-called white wings or pick-up men, and only 
in the central section, where business houses exist, do we 


litter which is thrown into the streets. 

ing is done by flushing, and for this purpose we have six 

pieces of equipment and are now constructing in our own 

shops a seventh unit, further mention of which will be 
made later. 

lhe six flushers referred to have a tank capacity of 

1.200 gallons and are able to operate in the residential dis- Emergency Services of Flushers 

tricts on an average of 12 to 14 miles per hour. In the , . 

bagatetes. Flushers are used also where we find it necessai 

downtown districts the speed is naturally less because of , ie 

i iy. pump a quantity of water. For instance, should the | 

peculiar conditions encountered. All of this equipment LP “19: 

. ment of an important building be flooded, or should it 

operates for two shifts: in the daytime flushing in the out- 

ay necessary to pump the water from a manhole wher 

lying districts is carried on continuously; and then at 

12:00 P.M., when the night crew begins its work, all of the 


equipment is used in flushing the downtown business dis- 


sewer system has been blocked, or in any other like sit 
tion, the pumps on the flusher are used. Also, in winters 
=: ~gaile when there is not enough snow to warrant the use of s! 
trict and the main arteries leading into the city. ; : s 
plows, these flushers are equipped with suitable s 
The Pick-up Crew plows. If need should arise, the pumps are pow 
enough to permit utilizing the flushers for fire-fighting 


Phe city is fortunate in having an abundant waier sup- ; é 
The maintenance of all of the equipment, including 


ply. and the flushers are filled from fire hydrants, which 


flushers, is cared for in our own shops, where machin 
ire located in every block. While the flushers are operat- 


' of the latest and most approved type has been install: 
ing. workmen are engaged in caring for the accumulation |. ae ' ae 
furthermore, all of the painting and lettering is perio 


of rubbish at the street intersection as it is forced by the. ' 
anacagen dace aeons: a comagecenes in paint shops conducted by the Street Department. 


current of water toward the inlets. A pick-up crew who 
are served with swiftly moving pneumatic-tired trucks Supplementary Equipment and Educational 
immediately remove the pile of cleanings from the street Program 
intersection, so that when the flushers have finished operat- Supplementing the flushers, an Elgin sweeper has ! 
ing. the entire district in which they have been working lately added to our equipment and is very valuable to 
is free from all rubbish, Department in the gathering and removal of leaves ! 
\ New 2.400-Gallon. 6-Wheeled Flusher the paved streets and is used to advantage in swet r ¢ 
residential streets. The sweeper is equipped with 
lhe necessity of adopting the most modern equipment in volving brushes and a loader. It is also our exper 
order to perform the work in hand without materially — that a machine of this kind is valuable in the cleaning 
increasing the cost of operating has been mentioned. With alleys where it is difficult to operate a flusher success! 
this in mind, we are now constructing a six-wheeled, pneu- The public readily responds to a suggestion that the s 





THE 


eets generally be kept in a cleanly condition, 
; in mind we have conducted a program of 
W e have 


storekeepers and those controlling business 


th the assistance of the daily press. 


frain from sweeping cleanings from sidewalks 
ters, and very little difficulty has been experi- 
iring their cooperation. This procedure great- 

Department, as the sweepings of papers and 
from sidewalk areas onto streets which have 
d as late as 6:00 A.M. causes a very untidy 
and such rubbish in the gutters and portions 
ea close to the gutters cannot again be removed 
ishing begins at midnight. 


Litter Cans Are a Great Help 


e proceeded a step further with our “Keeping 
the City Clean Program” by installing upon street cor- 
ners suitable litter cans in which pedestrians can deposit 

fuse as wrappings from gum and candy, loose 
paper, and any other similar material which is customarily 


thrown by pedestrians into the gutters. We have not per- 
mitted anyone to place advertisements on these receptacles, 
because we believe that the result would be unsightly, and 
ilso beause we value the opportunity to use the space on 
the can to invite the public to make use of the litter box. 
We also place on the cans the statement that Seattle is the 


nest city in the United States. 
Costs of Street Cleaning 
In controlling cost to the city for street cleaning, we 
have been compelled to adopt all measures that will en- 
ible us to keep thoroughly clean the large mileage of 
Fully 


6 per cent of all the improved streets, a total of 750 


paved and graded streets under our jurisdiction. 
miles within the corporate limits, are now permanently 
paved, and it is obligatory on the part of the city to pro- 
vide the best of service to the people who have expended 
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upwards of $34,000,000 in) constructing pavements ad- 
1929. a total of 
a total of 
square yards was covered, at a total cost of 


joining their premises. During the year 
$23.651.53 
219.331.231 


$0.112 per 1,000 square yards 


was spent in daytime flushing, and 
The nighttime flushing 
cost the Department for a like period $18.9 3 OY, and ‘“ ith 
this 102.067.708 vards were 


Certa 


amount of money square 
flushed, at a unit cost per square yard of $0.185 
areas that could not be reached by flusher were flushed by 
a total of 
$1,454.92, or a 


Certain crossings 


hose, 3.265,948 square yards at a total cost of 


cost of $0.445 pel 1.OOO square yards 
total 


( le aning 


were hand-swept at a 
The item of 


most of the work being performed by laborers with brooms 


cost to the 


oo 


Department of $1,887.13. rutters 


and by shovelers depositing the material both in trucks 


and in horse-drawn vehicles, amounted to $67.548.06 and 
included all cleaning except flushing. 


The grand total was $113,474.73, and it is anti ipated 
that when we have compiled our final costs for 1930 there 
will be little change in the total amount expended 


although in the past twelve months many miles of streets 


very 
have been graded and paved. 


Modern Methods and Cooperation Make Clean 
Streets 


We have found by experience that if the cost of cleaning 
is to be kept to the minimum, it is necessary not only to 
employ the most modern methods known, but also to s 
cure the full cooperation of the public, as it is the public 
at large who deposit most of the materials that must be 
collected and removed. The cooperation of the press, to- 
gether with the activities of department heads in dissemi- 
nating information by lectures, public interviews, ete., 
contributes largely towards the solution of the problem 
of any superintendent of streets, whether the city which he 
serves is of small or large population. 


Advantages of Municipal Airports 


M NICIPAL ownership of airports presents distinct ad- 


vantages that are achieving widespread recognition, at 


cording to Assistant Secretary of War F. Trubee Davi 
an address by radio on February 23 under the auspices 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Schenectady, N. Y. 

Davison said in part: 

Of the 1,114 airports in this country, 550, or almost half, 
are municipal fields. These figures are significant, for mu 
nicipal ownership of airports provides many advantages over 
the owned 


particular reference to 


ng, and planning and regulatory powers. 


privately airport, with 


t 
nan 


“With but few exceptions, the municipally owned field is 

ger and is better equipped than the commercial airport. 

reason for this is that when a city decides to go ahead 

with such a project, public pride, cembined with the city’s 

s, usually demands a suitable location and facilities 

in keeping with the traditions of that community. 

er of condemnation enables the city government to ac 

site that it desires. Zoning laws permit it to regu 

lopment in the surrounding areas so as not to inter 

the flying, and the result usually is a field that 

requirements of the Department of Commerce with 
to equipment, design and approaches. 

ermore, in these days when aviation is a new indus 


try, air transportation needs assistance from public agencies 


In Europe the governments directly subsidize their airlines. 
That is not an American policy, but it does seem sound that, 
just as the Government maintains aids to navigation for ship 
ping purposes and just as highways are 
transportation, the municipality should provide 


New York has done well along these 
proud ot the 


provided for motor 
airport ta 
cilities. lines and there 


is every reason to be results that have been at 
tained by our cities. 

“It should be borne in mind that the New 
Mayors and the State Aviation 
Webb is Chairman, took the initiative in pro 
enabled the 


airports through bond issues and to set up a 


York State Cor 
ference of Commissior 
which Senator 
viding the 


state with air laws that have 


their 


cities to 
finance 
state regulatory system over flying that is in strict conformity 
The Webb Commission, in particular 
has provided that leadership that has placed New York 


the very 


with Federal statutes. 
front rank in so far as airport developments and the 
general encouragement of air activity are concerned 

“It is estimated that the value of airports in this countr 
approximately $115,000,000, the 550 municipal airports 
resenting a total investment of about $58.000.000. and the 
commercial fields about $57,000,000. Of the 
per cent is invested in airports within New York Stat 


$115.000.004 





The Colorado River Aqueduct 
for the Los Angeles Metropolitan 


Water District 


r NHI water supply project being undertaken by the 
| Metropolitan Water District of Southern California 

: involves the construction of an aqueduct 265 miles 

to terminal 
1 cost estimated at about 


Colorado River reservoirs in 


Los Angeles, at 


long. from the 
the vicinity of 


SOO OOO OOO 
Formation of Water District 


[his water district was formed in 1928 under the pro 
isions of the Metropolitan Water District Act. passed by 
the State Legislature in 1927. This act authorizes non 
contiguous municipalities and local water districts to unite 
in a water-supply project of benefit to all participants. 
bone ompasse d in the Metropolitan Water District of South- 
Angeles and ten other 


Los 


ern California are the city of 
municipalities lying within the South Coastal Plain, situ- 


By W. A. SCOTT 


ated south of the Tehachapi Pass. 


More spec ifically, the cities of the district ¢ 
Angeles, Glendale, Pasadena, San Bernardino. S 
ica, Santa Ana, Beverly Hills, Burbank, Anah: 
and San Marino, with a combined populatio: 
676. according to the 1930 census. Besides. j 
that Ontario, Fullerton, Torrance and Riversid 


to join the district. 
Sources of Local Water Supply 


Within the last thirty years the unprecedented ¢ 
ment and expansion in that part of the state hay 
corresponding demands for water. Such demand 
irrigation, domestic and municipal supplies and 
One of the original sources was local streams from 


water was diverted into canals: another was the 1 
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THE 


y in what was formerly an extensive artesian 
er increasing draft on this underground sup- 

¢ operations has lowered the water table to 
1) to 200 feet below the surface. Then. some 
igo, in order to provide for a foreseen water 
city of Los Angeles built a 250-mile aqueduct, 
from 


4) second-feet of. water was conducted 


to the city reservoirs; and plans have lately 
» increase this supply by extending the Owens 
luct a considerable distance northward to tap 


basin. 


Surveys for Colorado River Aqueduct 


he last ten years, however, it became apparent 
irces of supply would soon become inadequate 
Angeles but 
Faced with this 
he city of Los Angeles, acting through its Bureau 
Works and Supply, seriously took up the project 


water demands, not only of Los 


er Southern California area. 


ng a supply from some point on the Colorado 
In 1924, exten- 


ys were authorized to locate an aqueduct route 


250 to 300 miles to the eastward. 
the desert and mountain region between the rivet 

nd the city. Many routes were surveyed and mapped by 
ps of engineers under the direction of Frank E. Wey- 
th, as chief, who formerly was Chief Engineer of the 
S. Reclamation Service. Under the city’s authority this 
work was continued about three years, during which period 
about 60,000 square miles of territory were surveyed, and 
more than sixty possible routes for the aqueduct were 


exall ined 


Parker Route Recommended 


When, in 1928, the Metropolitan Water District took 
over the project started by the city of Los Angeles, Mr. 
Fol- 


lowing the completion of surveys and investigations, a 


Weymouth became chief engineer for the District. 


omprehensive report was made by the Chief Engineer 
relative to the four most favorable aqueduct routes as dis- 
losed by his investigations and field work. This report, 
submitted to the District 1930, 
reviewed the features of each route and gave an estimate 


Directors in November, 
{ costs. As a conclusion, he recommended the adoption 
of the Parker route, describing the physical features of 
the 265 miles of country over which the aqueduct would 
pass if constructed on that line. 


Engineering Board of Review 


Meanwhile, the District Board of Directors engaged, as 
an Engineering Board of Review. Thaddeus Merriman, 
Chief Engineer of the New York City water system; A. 

ey, consulting engineer, Boise, Idaho; and Richard 

an, consulting engineer, Salt Lake City. This 

1929, submitted to the 
Directors a preliminary report, designating cer- 


of Review, in December, 
tes for more detailed surveys and geological ex 
ms. These recommendations were carried out by 
ict’s Chief Engineer, and the results were included 
nal report, above mentioned. In this connection, 

gical examinations of the several tentative routes 
were made under the direction of F. L. Ramsome, consult- 
ing § gist, assisted by John P. Buwalda, L. F. Noble, 
F.M. M irphy and Rollin P. Eckis. 


I ngineering Board of Review. in December. 1930, 
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final District, 


analyses of the data relative to eight routes un 


submitted a report of its findings to the 
covering 
der consideration, in which the adoption ol the Parker 
route was recommended, This route was adjudged the 
safest and best from a geological standpoint, and the only 
one on which intermediate storage is practicable. Th 
cost of the completed project, as computed for this route 
was placed at $199.618,000, the principal items in which 


are as follows: 


Parker Route Adopted by District 


The Board of Directors of the Metropolitan Water Dis 
trict took action on January 16, 1931, unanimously desig 
nating the Parker route as that of the great aqueduct to 
intake in Parker Canyon of the 
Colorado River to the vicinity of Los Angeles. 
The aqueduct is designed for a con 
1.090.000 acre-feet 


extend from the upper 
a distance 
of about 265 miles. 
tinuous flow of 1.500 second-feet. o1 


of water per annum. 

Following this action of the District Board of Dire 
tors, Frank E. Weymouth, Chief Engineer for the District, 
was authorized to proceed with the field and office work 
necessary for the definite location of the aqueduct along 


this route. and for making up plans and computing costs 


Features of Parker Route 


The proposed intake for an aqueduct over this route 
will be at a point about 30 miles upstream from Parker 
close to 150 miles by 
Dam. Parker, in 


crossing of the Santa Fe railroad, a fact of importance In 


and river downstream from the 


Hoover Arizona, is situated at the river 


connection with the transportation of material for the 
construction of the eastern section of the aqueduct. At 
the intake location is a natural site for a diversion dam 
Although the project plans provide for a dam at this point 
that would raise the water level 72 feet, its construction 
may be deferred until some time after the completion ol 


the Hoover Dam. 


The first 113 miles of aqueduct, extending from the in 
take westerly to Shaver’s Summit, will require heavy ex 
penditures for both construction and operating, because 
the line between those points makes an ascent of about 
1.523 feet, requiring four pumping lifts, for which electri: 
power will be transmitted from the generating plant at 
Hoover Dam. 


The initial pumping installation at the diversion point 
on the river will make a lift of approximately 539 feet 
to elevation 989, the latter being at the level of a 12-mile 
tunnel that will conduct the water through Whipple Mou 
tains. Extending from this tunnel outlet the aqueduct 
miles as a surface conduit leading 
From 
tunnel outlet to Shaver’s Summit there will be 
feet. The last of 


the three will discharge into Hayfield reservoir, to be built 


will continue about 5] 
into a second tunnel through Granite Mountains. 
the latte: 


three pumping lifts of 214, 28 


283 and 487 
at a natural site near the summit. This reservoir will serve 
for intermediate 


storage. 


tunning from Shaver’s Suminit westerly to the terminal 














388 PHI 







reservoirs, a distance of approximately 


150 miles, the 
The route westerly from 


aqueduct will be a gravity line 
the summit will first extend along the face of the San 


Bernardino Mountains in tunnels and surface conduits. 
then across the upper end of Coachella Valley in an open 


the San 


canal, and ovet Andreas fault line in a surface 


pipe line. Its course thence is by way of a tunnel through 
the San Jacinto Mountains. This tunnel will discharge 
near the mouth of Potrero Canyon into San Jacinto Val- 
ley. The route is thence westerly through valley country, 
between Riverside and Colton, to points beyond Pomona. 
Phi 
extend along one of three or four alternative lines to the 


Los Angeles. 


location of the line west of San Gorgonio Pass is to 


terminal reservoirs near 


Terminal Storage 


The 
hy the Engineering Board of Review, are to have the ca- 
100.000 ac re-feet. 


reservoirs tor terminal storage, as recommended 


pacity of This was deemed sufficient 
during the first ten to fifteen years following the comple- 
tion of the aqueduct. Reservoirs of that capacity are to 
be so designed that storage capacity can be increased by 
raising the surrounding walls. The storage of that volume 
of water will be sufficient to supply the needs of the Dis- 
trict during any possible shut-down of the aqueduct for 


period of thirty days. 


Definite Location of Aqueduct 


The Parker 


map, indicates the course of the aqueduct. 


route, as outlined on the accompanying 
It will be un- 
derstood, however, that the definite location of the line 
involves a vast amount of work by the District engineering 
forces, both in the field and in the office. 


making exact location surveys and designs, borings in 


In addition to 


numerous places will be required to test the rock forma- 
tions. In fact, more than one year may elapse before the 
authorized plans and specifications are ready for exami- 
nation by construction concerns. 

Until the definite location is established and designs are 
worked out, exact data concerning some features of the 
aqueduct will not be available. In general, the line will 
comprise pressure pipe, long sections of gravity conduit 
canal, and 


mileage of numerous 


a ¢ onsiderable 


open 


MUNICIPALITY may lawfully expend public funds for 


group life er disability insurance for its officers and 


A 


man in an opinion rendered February 25 to the Bureau of In- 


employees, according to Attorney General Gilbert Bett- 


spection and Supervision of Public Offices, in Columbus, 


Gdhio 

Municipalities have by direct grant of the state constitu- 
tion authority to exercise all powers of local self-government,” 
Mr. Bettman explained. “By giving effect to the home rule 
(as reported in the 


for- 


municipalities,” he said 
/ ted States Daily FP 
bidden by charter, the legislative authority of a municipal 


em- 


provisions tor 


“my predecessors held that unless 


corporation may, as a part of the compensation of its 
ployees, legally authorize group insurance on behalf of any 
or all of the employees of such municipality.” 

Mr. Bettman held that, while previous opinions do not dis- 


cuss the question of whether the expenditure is for a public 





Group Insurance for City Employees Held Legal 
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The longest tunnel on the line will | 
of 13 miles through solid rock, requiring th 


tunnels. 


four shafts of the maximum depth of 1,400 fe: 
tunnel driving may proceed from numerous 


Removal of Silt from the Wate, 


The removal of silt carried by the Colorad, 
problem for the Federal Government, principally, }y 
some extent for the Metropolitan Water District, p 
moval by sedimentation above the Hoover Da 
lieved, will result in greatly reducing the qua: 
that dam. That which may ente; 
aqueduct, it is proposed, will be eliminated to a larce , 


in the river below 


tent by mechanical means in connection with 
tion in the Hayfield reservoir near Shaver’s Summit 
Appropriation of Water 

In 1924, the city of Los Angeles made filings foy sy 
appropriation of 1,500 second-feet of the surplus { 
With the completion of th: 
Hoover Dam, this volume of water will be made availab); 
for the aqueduct supply by regulating the outfloy 
Hoover Dam. 


waters in the Colorado River. 


The operation of the system of pumps to be installed 
on that part of the aqueduct between the intak 
Shaver’s Summit, will require, approximately, 275,000 by 
of the electrical energy that will be generated at the Hoow 
Dam power plant. The cost of pumping, after the full 
completion of the project, is estimated at $3,367,000 per 
annum. The operating and maintenance costs of the aque 
duct and all of its accessory facilities are estimated at 
$6,106,000 annually. 


The following resumé of, the aqueduct project work 
has been given out: 


Open lined canal . 74.12 miles 
Closed surfaced conduit 80.26 m 
Pressure tunnel 2.20 miles 
Grade tunnel ...... 90.50 milk 
Concrete pipe line 15.91 miles 
Steel delivery pipe 1.36 m 
Steel siphons 0.51 n 


Excavation work: 
30,586,239 cu 
5,506,487 cu 


$12,633 


Canals and conduits 
Grade tunnels 
Pressure tunnel l. 






in Ohio 


purpose, and decisions of the courts have not clearly defined 
what a public purpose is, such expenditure, in his opinior 
would come under that classification. 

The syllabus of the opinion follows in full text: 

In the absence of charter provisions prohibiting or limiting 
such action, a municipality through its legislative authority 
may enter into an agreement with an insurance compan) 
whereby the insurance company agrees to pay pensions to el 
ployees of a municipality after the employee has reached 8 
certain age, or has become incapacitated, in such amounts 
and under such terms as may be determined by the said legis 
lative authority. 


Unless prohibited from so doing by provisions of its ché 
ter, a municipality may provide group life insurance or ! 
demnity insurance for its officers and employees and pay ! 

t, from 


premium for such insurance, either in whole or in | 
the public funds of a municipality. 


Tree Policies 


in Salt Lake City 


ind the Practical Means of Their Realization 
for Present and Future 


By RUFUS D. JOHNSON 
Shade Tree Warden, Salt Lake City, Utah 


FOVHE Shade Tree Commission of Salt Lake City was 
reated by an ordinance which vests in it authority 

to plan the street tree policy, and to direct the 
Shade Tree Department in the planting, pruning, and re- 
oval of street trees. 

Its objects are: to preserve the beauty of the city by pre- 
venting further haphazard planting of shortlived soft- 
woods, and to promote the setting-out of attractive, ap- 
propriate hardwood species according to a definite plan 
looking well into the future; to prevent tree mutilation by 
teaching and practicing scientific pruning methods; and 
to foster and encourage proper tree culture in every pos- 
sible way, not only for our own benefit, but to insure to 
posterity a tree heritage of beauty and comfort that will 
eflect credit upon our generation. 

1930 and 


ecting, preserving, and mark- 


Ihe Commission was reorganized during 
idopted a new policy of pr 
a policy already 


It has already 


historic and other interesting trees 
being made effective in a number of cases. 
designated some one species of appropriate hardwood for 
all future planting on each street. In ord>r to create an 
effect of harmony and bea: ty, and to avoid the overcrowd- 
ing of planting which has been a fault in the past, it has 
35 and 40 feet 


between plantings according to species, for all streets. 


ilso established minimum distances of 


\s a measure of popular education, the Commission en- 


NORWAY MAPLES PLANTED TO PLAN 
The minimum spacing between the trees is 35 feet, but 45 
recommended by the Commission 


Garden Club. 
a pamphlet containing shade tree regulations and informa 


4 CANYON 


ted towards 


SPRAYING ON THE SLOPE OF 


The gigantic stream being dire« 
infested fir middle distance is from a n 
) feet trom the tand pipe 


tered a street booth at the annual show of the Flower 


Pictures, specimens, etc., were shown, and 
tion about the proper care ol trees and the Commission s 
work was distributed 
The work of the Shade Tree Ds partment falls into three 
divisions: the Street Tree Division, 
which includes planting, the issuing of 
removals and_ plantings, 
the Park Tree Divi 
which includes pruning, spray 


and the Weed Removal Di 


vision, which is responsible for the ad 


permits for 
and inspections: 
sion. 
ing. etc.; 
ministration of the weed law as affect 
ing city lots, carried on in cooperation 


with the State Board of Agriculture 


Street Tree Work 


During 1930. the Department and 


the public, unde permit, established a 
record for tree planting 


limits. Of this num 


new high 
within the city 
ber, about 400 
planted in a new 
200 Norway maples set out in the 
Capitol by 


were hardwoods 


suburb. and about 


streets surrounding the 


state authorities. 
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WEED REMOVAI 


utting work 


lwo were established during the 
One is 


set out and more land prepared, and where water has been 


new nurseries year. 


in Bonney ille Park, where about BOO trees have heen 


provided by damming the overflow drain of the Sunny- 
side reservoir and by running a ditch from dam to nursery. 
The other Park. 


nurseries unknown to the 


new nursery is in Fairmont In these 


many species uncommon or 
section are being tried out, such as sweet gum, sassafras, 
while oak. volden rain. yvellowwood liriodendron. persim- 


mon, gingko, buckeye, buckthorn, witch hazel. 
Park Tree Work 

lhe program of pruning and otherwise caring for park 

trees embraced in 1931, Nibley. 


City Hall, and Liberty Park, a wooded 
area in the Sugar House District recently acquired by the 


in addition to Pioneer, 


’arks, Fai 
Parks, Fairmount 


city [his contains several fine groves composed of four 
species of poplar, ash, elm, box-elder, black and honey 
willow, and a scattering of Norway 


locust, mulberry, 


maple, linden, and pine. It contains also two orchards of 
mixed apple and pear. None of the trees in this area had 
evel he en pruned before and an enormous amount ol dead- 
brush had to be 


number of dead trees of all sizes. 


wood and removed as well as a large 
Qur most pretentious spraying project was carried on 
at Mueller Park, where nearly 300 large 


side of a canyon were infested with a species of canker- 


firs on the south 
worm In order to reach these trees it was necessary to 
drag 300 feet of hose up the hillside at frequent intervals 
At the lower end of the ridge a 200- 
foot extension of galvanized pipe was run up the hill, 
a total reach of 500 feet Apple and other fruit 
trees in the orchard on the north slope of the canyon were 


all along the ridge. 
giving 


sprayed three times, with excellent results, to rid them 
of codling-moth larvae. 

At Liberty Park, where all Austrian pines and many of 
leaf 
(Chionaspis pinifoliae), thorough spraying was done with 


Many 


Jordan and Riverside Parks were 


the spruces were found infested with pine scale 


miscible oil, and satisfactory control established. 


trees in Liberty, Pioneer. 


sprayed for oystershell scale (Lepidosaphes ulmi), and 


similar treatment was given many elms for European elm 
The golf 


greens in two parks were sprayed with ammonium sulphate 


scale (Gossyparia spuria) with good results. 
for fertilization, and in one park, poison ivy was killed 
with calcium chlorate. 

The most extensive park tree-planting program of the 
year was at Bonneville Park in the carrying-out of beauti- 
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fication plans made by Commissioner of Park 


course, Lombardy poplars, and native cottony 


Plantings included plane trees set aro 


the creek bed, small Chinese elms in group 
the slopes. and a large number of ash, ailant! 


plane, elm, and mulberry along the boundary 


Weed Removal 


Weed-removal notices were served on 2.22 
holders during the year; and 995 properties we 
by the Department, by spraying, grubbing, 
Weed charges certified to the County Treasure: 
roll for totaled 
charges for spraying and cutting weeds on public pr 


streets totaled $530. 


on the tax collection $1.97) 


ties and city Owing to the extr 
dryness of the spring season, weed ( rops were light 

at any previous time since the law went into « 
individual charges against property were corresp: 
light, approximately $700 less than in 1929. 

Progress was made in weed control and eradicat 
periments with calcium chlorate on perennial 
weeds led us to the conclusion that it is efficacious 
ments are vigorously followed up, but that extermi: 
is not to be expected from one or two sprayings. The 
ber of properties infested with white top ( Le pidiur 
sprayed in 1930 was nearly double that of 1929 
15.000 gallons of sodium arsenite solution was used 
treatment of nearly 200 patches of the weeds. 

Our Shade Tree Department stands ready at all times 
to give advice and information to all citizens on matters 
tree planting and care. 
every appropriate occasion to urge the citizenry to p| 
only high-grade and permanent trees. 


< 


AMPUTATING A LIMB TO SAVE A LANDMARK 

The cutting from which this willow grew was carried 

cross the plains by ox-cart. The auto-saw is the first 

model of a new invention by a Utah man. Salt Lak 

City, since acquiring it, has found that it easily does 
the work of 10 men 





The Shade Tree Commission takes 
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HERMAN AVENUE BRIDGE OVER THE GREAT MIAMI RIVER, DAYTON, OHIO 





Repaving a Heavy-Traffie Highway Bridge 





NY one who has toured about in an automobile real- 
A izes that many highway bridges are weak links in 

our network of road transportation. They are often 
an obstacle to speed, and when bridge repairs are neces- 
sary, long detours frequently take traffic many miles out 
of the way. One part of the bridge in which both the 
motorist and the highway engineer are interested is the sur- 
face. The surface must be smooth to allow the higher 
running speeds; it must be resilient to absorb shock, there- 
by providing comfort and reducing car repair costs, as well 
as bridge repair costs; and it must be light to permit maxi- 
mum live loading of the bridge. 

\ very interesting bit of engineering to meet some of 
the demands placed on a modern highway bridge is pro- 
vided in the case of the Herman Avenue bridge over the 
Great Miami River at Dayton, Ohio. This bridge was 
originally built in 1903. 
from brick to asphalt in 1922 and, in 1929, in order to con- 
siderably reduce the dead load and increase the available 
live load, the floor structure was rebuilt and 12,299 square 
Comparing the 


The bridge surface was changed 


feet of asphalt bridge plank was applied. 
1929 with the 1922 construction, the dead load per square 
foot was reduced 79 pounds and the allowable live load 
was increased 87.5 per cent, but the cost per square foot of 


surface was nevertheless much lower. 
Description of Bridge 


(he Herman Avenue bridge serves as a main trafli 
ery to connect the northeast with the north and north- 
west sections of Dayton. Several state highway routes also 
ss over the bridge. The structure is 640 feet long and 
sists of four main spans and one short end span. The 
iway from curb to curb measures 19 feet 4 inches, 


each side of the bridge is provided with an 8-{oot 


to Reduce Dead Load 


By JOHN F. HALE, Assoc. M., Am. Soc. C. E. 


City Civil Engineer, Dayton, Ohio 








The abutments at each end are at the same ele- 
Panel 


walkway. 
vation and there is a rise of 2.5 feet to the middle. 
points are spaced at approximately 19-foot centers. Four 
piers support the bridge between abutments. 

14-inch steel buckle- 


plates fastened to I-beam girders over which was poured a 


The original floor consisted of 
7-inch concrete fill. The concrete was covered with a 1% 
inch layer of sand, which served as a cushion for a 4-inch 
course of paving brick. The weight of these materials pe! 
square foot of surface was approximately 130 pounds 
The maximum allowable live load was limited to 61% tons 

Because of the advent of better and faster automobiles, 
it was necessary to renew the bridge surface during 1922 
By this time the surface had roughened to such an extent 
that the safety of motor traffic at moderate speed was en 
dangered. During the lapse of nineteen years from the 
time the bridge was erected, the automotive industry con 
engineer with 
When the bridge 
was resurfaced, the paving brick and sand were replaced 
The 
weight of the buckles, concrete and asphalt then amounted 
This 
load 


fronted the highway and bridge ever in 


creasing demands for greater live loads. 
by asphalt, varying from 3 to 4 inches in thickness 


to 110 pounds per square foot of bridge surface 
construction increased the maximum allowable live 


to & tons. 


Resurfacing Roadway with Asphalt Bridge Plank 


It was decided to « ompletely reconstruct the floor of this 
At that time the entire su: 
face, consisting of asphalt, concrete and buckle plates, was 
Ad- 
ditional intermediate stringers were added to stiffen the 
A sub-floor made of 


long-leaf yellow pine lumber was laid directly over the 


bridge in the summer of 1929. 
removed, leaving only the existing stringers in place. 


floor system. 3 x 6-inch creosoted 
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stringers ach piece of the sub-floor 
was sawed on an ar providing a © 
inch de pth at the crown of the road 
way and a bl. inch depth at the curb. 
The sub-floor was fastened to the 

rs by metal clips on 12-inch 
enters Johns-Manville asphalt 
bridge plank, 114 inches thick, was YN 
then nailed directly to the wooden sub * ' 3 


floor The combined weight of the j —_- 
SECTION AA 


3%6 Flooring L 








idditional I-beam stringers, plus the 4 
. PEM Asphalt Br 0e Plank 


wooden sub-floor and_ the asphalt 





plank now amounts to. only 5] 
pounds per square foot ol bridge sur 
face 














the time the bridge was resur 





faced, it needed a complete overhaul 
Vibration had loosened some of 


the members. These were stiffened o} : ie athe 
° 24°] 80° FloarBeam 





ind others were entirely revlaced be- 





cause of weakness caused by fatigue TYPICAL CROSS SECTION OF BRIDGE FLOORING ad 














ind deterioration. 





by adding extra stringers and othe 


miscellaneous steel to the structure. 
NEW FLOOR CONSTRUCTION OF HERMAN AVENUE BRIDGE 


THE CITY OF DAY TON- DAYTON, OHIO. 


the bridge is now designed in accord- 


ance with Ohio State Highway Speci- 








hieation H-15 This means that two 
trucks of 15 tons each, having one- 
fifth of the load on the front axle and four-fifths of the in the same line of traffic is at least 14 feet. In additioy 
load on the rear axle, can safely be transported in the same the bridge is now designed for impact equal to 35 » 
or opposite direction at the same time when the distance cent of the live load. 


between the front axle and the rear axle of the truck ahead The bridge plank was nailed directly to the creosoted 


tyellow pine sub-floor, a plank jack and a hammer being 
7 ‘the only tools necessary. As soon as the last nail was 
driven, the bridge was ready for use. In addition to th 
drainage provided for by the camber and rise of the bridg 
surface, a total of 35 floor drains were staggered along 
the curb at alternate panel points on both sides of the road 
way. These drains were made of 3-inch pipe with a flang: 
at one end. Holes were drilled through the sub-floor 
receive the pipe, while the back of the flange rested up 
the wood. The edges of the asphalt plank around the pip: 
flanges were chamfered to meet the faces of the flanges 
The asphalt plank used consists of a mixture of hig 
grade asphalt, selected binding fibers and Celite. The 
fibrous filler is responsible for the resistance of the plank 
APPLYING THE ASPHALT PLANK TO THE SUB-FLOOR to cold flow. The important quality of asphalt plank of 
knitting together and healing under traffic is directly trac 
able to the high percentage of asphalt it contains. Ad- 
jacent slabs under the ironing action of traffic will in tim 
knit together so uniformly that the joints disappear. As 
phalt plank is not a hard, unyielding material; on the : 
trary, it is relatively easily indented, but, owing to its high 
asphalt content and the fibrous filler, such indentations ar 
ironed out or closed up by passing wheels. In form each 
asphalt plank resembles a piece of lumber and may } 
handled in a similar manner. 


} 


Economics of Dead Load Decrease and Live Load 
Increase 


The dead load of the present surface structure 
bridge compared with the original structure has bee 
duced 99 pounds per square foot of bridge area. o1 
cent. Compared with the structure as revised in 1922 


THE BRIDGE AFTER FLOOR RECONSTRUCTION reduction has been 79 pounds, or 72 per cent. Th 
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wable live load has been increased from 8 tons 
15 tons in both directions in 1929, an increase 
r cent. Compared with the original structure of 
live load has been increased 131 per cent. 
of these increases in the live-load capacity of 
, the surprising point is that the present surface 
represents a total cost, including labor, that is 
ver than either the 1922 or the 1903 type of con- 
employed on this bridge, all costs based on pres- 
s. The estimated present cost per square foot 
ce area for the 1903 structure, including buckle 
merete and paving brick, is $2.80. With asphalt 
of the paving brick, the 1922 surface structure, 


per square foot would be $2.70. The present sur- 


face structure, including the additional steel, the wood 
sub-floor and the J-M asphalt plank, cost only $1.30 per 
The 114-inch asphalt plank cost only 30 
All of the 12,299 square feet of 


5 days, 


square foot. 
cents per square foot. 
asphalt bridge plank was laid in approximately 
employing 5 men at a labor cost amounting to only 1 cent 
per square foot. 

The saving in cost per square foot of the existing sur 
face structure compared with the 1922 job is $1.40, a 
reduction of This amount represents a total 
saving of over $17,000 for the entire bridge, 


52 per cent. 
without even 
taking into account the greatly increased capacity of the 
bridge, proving that the new type of construction was a 


most profitable investment for the city of Dayton 


What About the Public Defender? 


The highest obligation of government is to secure 
istice for those who, because they are poor and weak 
friendless, find it hard to maintain their own 
ghts.’-—E.inu Root. 


(NW INCE the principle is well established that a man is pre- 
S sumed innocent until he is proved guilty, and that in a 
trial he shall be represented by competent counsel, the 
state often finds it necessary to assign or provide counsel in 
criminal cases at public expense. Three ways of providing 
such counsel to the indigent accused are in practice in dif- 
states. These as reviewed in a recent issue of the 
bulletin, Greater Cleveland, issued by the Citizens League of 
Cleveland, are: the creation of public legal aid bureaus; the 
assignment of counsel in individual cases by the trial judge; 
and the establishment of the office of public defender. 
Legal aid societies do not ordinarily handle criminal cases. 
Experience in Ohio in the assigning of competent counsel in 


trial cases of murder, manslaughter, and felony has proved 


lerent 


unsatisfactory, from the standpoint both of encouraging po- 
litical favoritism and of high cost. Such service now costs 
the state approximately $50,000, annually. The Cleveland 
Bar Association, the Criminal Justice Association and the 
Cuyahoga Bar Association all have committees studying short 
comings of methods of assigning counsel under the Ohio law. 
Meanwhile, the Citizens League has taken occasion to state 
the case for and against public defenders, presenting compara- 
tive costs of the two methods in typical cities: 

“In some states, notably in the laws of California, Connec 
ticut, Minnesota, Nebraska, Tennessee and Virginia, provision 
is made by law for the election or appointment of a public 
defend 
geles, Philadelphia, Omaha, Hartford, New Haven, Minneapo- 
lis, San Francisco, and a number of smaller cities. In some 
cases, they are city, but in most instances they are county, of- 
heers, 


Pro and Con 


“The creation of the office of public defender has strong 
supporters and strong opponents. The proponents claim that 
it provides a systematic plan in place of the present hit-and- 

system of assignment; that indigent persons are as- 

of a sympathetic defense and full protection of their 

that this method is less expensive; that the more 

ite knowledge of court procedure by the public de- 
fender and his assistants results in a great saving in time to 
courts and juries; that the public defender serves as an anti- 
dote to the increasingly powerful county prosecutors; and 
that the public defender does not drop the cases at the end 


follows 


welfare ot the 


of the trial. as does the assigned counsel, but 


interests the social agencies in the 


and 
cused. 

“According to available information from cities and 1 
of publie de 


ties where the plan is in operation, the office 
fender seems to be popular and to fill the community need in 
a satisfactory manner.” 

On the other hand, the discussion continues, the 


of the public defender method criticize its adoption on several 


opponents 


grounds. 
Comparative Costs 


Complete figures showing the cost of defending indigent 
prisoners over a ten-year period are available for Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, and Wayne County, Mich., by 
sel, and Los Angeles County, Calif... by public defender. In 


1929, $50.706.99: $113.672.69: and $50,405, re 


assigned coun 
these were 
But, as the study.says: 

do not te ll the whole story. The 


spectively. 

“These figures, of course, 
public defender in Los Angeles reports that he handled ap 
800 1929, and the number 
that 


the same year 


proximately criminal cases in 


of applications for legal advice and assistance in year 


totaled 28,260. 
, 


were assignments of counsel in only 339 cases, 


In Cuyahoga County for there 
and no legal 
advice was given to other applicants except such as was given 
by the county prosecutor’s office and the Legal Aid Society, 


the cost of which was not in the above figures. 
An Alternative 


“Judge W. McKay Stillman, of Detroit, a few months ago 
this proble m; 
Aid Societies a 


suggested another plan for the solution of 
to establish in the 


The Bureau could be manned by one or 


namely, existing Legal 
‘Defenders Bureau.’ 
more competent trial lawyers and a small corps of interne 


attorneys from the graduates of law schools to act as inve 


tigators and assistants. This plan, he suggests, would make 
the service entirely non-partisan, remove personal favoritism 
and establish a systematic and effective defense for indigent 
prisoners. 

“In whatever plan is finally adopted, it should be the 
mary aim to establish an organized and responsibl 
office which will have a high sense of obligation to soci 
the defense of the . . The state has established 
effective machinery for prosecuting accused persons, but it 
has established no adequate and well-organized machinery 
for the persons 
crime. 
through the splendid work of the Legal Aid Societies.” 


accused. 


protection of accused when charged with 


Private endeavor has sought to supply this deficiency 
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Why 


A MINNEAPOLIS LAKE 


Almost Every One in Minneapolis Plays 


By CHARLES E. DOELL 


Secretary, Board of Park Commissioners, Minneapolis, Minn. 


N May, 1928, the United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, issued a bulletin on Park 
United States which 
tained the following significant statement relative to the 
parks of Minneapolis: 

The Minneapolis park and recreation system is one of the 
most outstanding systems in the United States from the stand 
point of the number of types of distribu- 
tion of properties, character of and quality 
The statement immediately following shows 
the distribution of the properties according to size: 


Recreation Areas in the con- 


acres properties, 
development 


ot maintenance 


f Total 
s) Acres 
63.2 

110.6 

221.2 

278.0 

267.0 

83.0 

1,430.9 

1,080.1 

1,203.8 


132 4,737.8 

lhe number of acres has now been increased to a little 
over 5,100, largely by the acquisition of a municipal air- 
port of 325 acres. This represents one acre of park pro- 
perty tor every YO people, or, looking at it another way. 


a *s 
~ - = © . 
a ee - 4 


“ 
~_7T* 


an average olf one park for every 3,300 people. 
There are 4 municipal golf courses, 140 tennis courts. 
a large proportion of which are concrete, and during this 


winter they have used almost day. 
lakes are included in the park system.* covering 


acres, 


been every Eleven 

| 462 
with over 28 miles of shore line, giving opportunity 
for 11 swimming beaches, 4 of which have bathhouses 
In the winter 53 skating rinks are maintained and in the 
summer 32 supervised playgrounds are operated. Every 
opportunity is offered in the way of recreation, such as 
baseball, diamond ball, football, tennis, swimming, sail 
boating and canoeing, skating, golf and all kinds of play- 
ground games. 

Almost everyone in Minneapolis engages in active recre- 
ation in one form or another. During the year 1930, fully 
one-fourth of all of the citizens were actually enrolled 
in one or more of the 61 activities carried on by the Park 
Board’s Recreation Department. 


What It Costs and Why It Pays 


The operation and maintenance of this system, together 
with the care of approximately 350,000 street trees, will 


* One of these is illustrated on the front cover of this 





THE BANKS OF THE MISSISSIPPI ARE A PART OF THE CITY'S PLAYGROUNDS 
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zens of Minneapolis for 1931 approximately 
r about $1.50 pel capita. Looking at it another 
een 3 per cent and 4 per cent of the citizens’ 
s used for park, recreation and street forestry 
The total outlay for the system since its incep- 
irs ago is between $17,000,000 and $18,000,000, 
nded indebtedness against the system is approxi 
» OOO 000, 

k system is something that every Minneapolitan 


SUMMERTIME 
at Van Cleve Park, a seven-acre neighborhoo 
area. Like many others of the centers, 
wading pool 


enjoys. If we were to disregard entirely the attendance 
figures which might be compiled for those frequenting the 
parks in an informal manner, such as driving on the 
boulevards, strolling along its walks, picnicking in its 
many groves, enjoying its band concerts, swimming in its 
lakes, we should still be able to number almost 712 million 
people 
ized activities conducted by the Recreation Department. 
This numbers fifteen times the population, which, expressed 
in cost per attendant of operating the park and recreation 

m, would mean a cost of 10 cents per person with all 

ther things I mentioned thrown in free. It is no 

er that the people of Minneapolis feel that the park 


| pays tremendous dividends in wholesome, healthy, 


who attend its competitive games and other orgat 


yvable recreation. Its lasting beauty is a joy to resi 
ind visitors alike, and a support to property values 
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ponder over some of the foregoing facts, for 
of this year marked the completion of 
of untiring. 


Park Board's esteemed Superintendent, 


ence 


for APRIL, 193) 


The Men Chiefly Responsible 


At the beginning of 1931 it is especially appropriate to 
January 10 
a quarter! century 
farsighted. and highly eflicient service of the 


Theodore Wirth 


It was largely in the ficst twenty-three years of its exist 


that the Park Board laid the foundation of the 


very 


WINTERTIMI 


ind golf were oyed simuit 


f Winter Sy 


Almost its first act in 


383 was to employ Professor H. W. S. Cleveland, a noted 


excellent system it has at present. 
‘ 
‘ 


l 
landscape architect, to prepare a comprehensive plan for 
a complete park system for the city of Minneapolis. The 


) 


plan was prepared, was followed to a large extent, was 
modified from time to time and enlarged upon, but always 
after very careful, conscientious and intelligent study, not 
only by the officers of the Board, but even more particu 
larly by some of its famous members, so that by the end 
of the 23-year period the land required for a truly fine 
park system had been obtained The large attendance 

our parks and the tremendous amount of enjoyment and 
happiness which they bring are the result of careful pla 

ning and persistent effort, largely conceived by Mr. Wirth 
Board Park 


and efficiently supported 
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Town Purchases Eleetrie Property 





and Achieves Better Service 





at Lower Rates 





By R. HUSSELMAN 


Consulting Engineer, Cleveland, Ohio 










HE town of New Martinsville. W. Va.. resembles 









other Ohio River towns of about 3,000 population a 
in many respects. It lies on the strip of level 
rround between the river and the foot of the adjacent The Accomplishments of One 





hills. It has a landing for the packet-boats. that still ply, 


Small Municipality 
with more or less regularity. up and down the Ohio, and P ’ 







for the ferry-boat. The Riverview Hotel is just above Much has been said in recent years 
Ine boat landing. and from its wide por h one — watch about the sale of municipally owned 
the endless flow of the Ohio and see the rugged hills be- 





electric light and power plants to private 


















ond The fire siren sounds at 9:00 P.M.—a modern 
irfew. New Martinsville is typically American, with its companies. Here is the story of a town 
Main Street. good schools. comfortable homes and new that bought the existing electric property 
> co 2 } i cr . 
\merican Legion Building. from a private company, a property 





In some respects, however, this town is not so typical. 





which the company did not want to sell 





lis people take a personal interest in matters concerning 
ihe welfare, improvement and progress of the community —and of the results secured under mu- 





an interest in which selfishness is not manifest. They nicipal operation in a period of twenty 
liave the happy faculty of getting together on local issues, ; 
ind the courage to carry out their convictions. These peo- 
ple choose their officials carefully and then support them 
intelligently. As a result the business of the town is con- 
ducted with honesty and efficiency—and economically. 






months since the change in ownership. 













Municipal Plant Considered 






se . ° T _s ome ‘ ° ° ° 
First Electric Undertaking The Mayor and Council appointed a committee to stud) 






In 1901 electrical service was established in New Mar- _ the situation. From correspondence and personal visits | 
tinsville through the granting of a 30-year franchise to a Other towns the committee became impressed with the 
private company which built a distribution system and municipally owned electric systems in some of them. Some 
small steam power plant. One of the successors of the of these generated the energy in their own plants, others 
original company acquired the electric plants in several purchased it at wholesale from private companies. |) 
nearby towns, and a power plant large enough to supply every case, however, the service supplied by the municipal 
the demand of all these was constructed at Sistersville, and systems investigated was better than that in New Martins 
thus a rival of New Martinsville became the headquarters ville and rates were lower; and the officials of these mu 
of the electrical business in that section of the state. This nicipalities claimed their plants were profitable. 













move was a small forerunner of the great consolidations of After several joint meetings of the committee and tow! 
electric utilities that have followed. officials, all agreed that a municipal plant probably of 

For many years the people of New Martinsville put up fered the best solution of the problem. Although the pri 
with poor electrical service rendered by the various com- vate company’s franchise, as heretofore mentioned, would 





panies that operated this system. The voltage in certain not expire for about three-and-a-half years, it was d¢ 





sections of the town was so low that the starting of even cided to look into the possibilities of a municipal ele 
the very small motor on a household appliance dimmed _ tric plant for New Martinsville. This decision was helped, 
all the lights on the circuit. Transformers and conductors no doubt, by the fact that the town has always owned an¢ 
were overloaded, the insulation had fallen from much of | operated its water plant with some measure of success and 
the wire in the distribution system, and radios did not profit. It was appreciated that a proper and thorough 
operate satisfactorily in many parts of town because of vestigation of the question of a municipal light plan! 
undue electrical interference. There was no service office could be made only by an experienced public utility « 












in the town and customers’ complaints had to be made _ sultant. 

either by mail or by telephone at the expense of a toll call. Late in March of 1928, the council employed the aut! 
Phe company continually refused to remove the unsightly — to make a careful survey of the town and a comprehens!\ 
poles and wires from Main Street to the alleys on either report. The latter was filed a month later. Among othe! 
side. Worst of all, the rates for all classes of service were things, this report stated the capacity of plant require¢, 
high and there was little, if any, hope of securing reduc- the conditions of electrical load, estimates of the futur 
tions. Such were the conditions early in 1928, when the load and demand, detailed estimates of the cost of co! 
officers and people of the town decided to take matters into — structing a suitable steam generating plant, and likewise 
their own hands and obtain relief. an oil-engine plant, and estimates for a complete new dis 
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vstem for the town, including new ornamental 





several streets. Estimates of all operating ex- 
| fixed costs, and a complete schedule of rates 
es were sent forth in the report. All methods 
for financing the undertaking, legal questions 
ind ways of managing the plant, if built, were 
ned 
recommended that the question of issuing and 
ds of the town in the amount of $124.000 to 
he funds build a 
| the distribution system be submitted to the elec- 


with which to diesel-engine 


* 


report stated that “* this plant can supply 
rvice at lower rates than those now in effect, these 
tes to pay all operating costs, provide for de- 
retirement of 


pay the interest on and 


“with these lower rates the plant will be 


and 
ind that 
self-sustaining and the undertaking will not cost 


ayers anything.’ 
Bond Issue for New Plant Approved 


\ special election on this issue was duly set for July L7. 
j The election was preceded by a 
Nat- 
the company fought the issue bitterly with news 
It caused a 


28. by the Council. 
Is ¢ ampaign conducted along the usual lines. 


advertising and by word of mouth. 


pamphlet” to be printed and dist: ibuted to the voters 
ch the mails in which the statements and figures 

in the consultant’s report were desperately al- 
ed. But, almost without exception, the business houses 


ne 
t 


ls, and the election resulted in the amazing vote of 


town supported and advocated the approval of the 


17 for issuing the bonds, to 21 against. 

In the light of results already secured in the operation 

the system since it was taken over by the town, as will 

shown below, it would add a little humor to this article 
f some of the contentions made by the company in its 
umpaign were quoted here, but under the circumstances 

it those contentions obviously were not seriously con 
dered by the voters it would be cruel to use them now as 
he basis for humor 
However, the people of many other communities have been 
isled by 


ompanies in like circumstances. 


and they are immaterial anyway. 


similar contentions made by private electri¢ 
Following the election, some delay was encountered in 
irying out the provisions of the law of the state with 
espect to approval and issuance of the bonds. An ef- 
rt was made to delay, if not defeat, approval of the issue, 
all difficulties 
nally approved for sale some time in January, 1929. 
Meanwhile, the company had worked diligently to bet- 
It opened an of- 


were overcome and the bonds were 


er its service and remove complaints. 

in New Martinsville and waited on the customers with 
obsequiousness and dispatch. Now 
re the Council and, admitting that the service had 


its officers came 


tbominable, pleaded for another trial—for a period 
six months in which they promised to rebuild the sys- 
nd remedy all faults of the service. But they did 
ffer to reduce the rates and charges to meet those 
shown in the report to be feasible from a municipal plant. 
town officials listened to the company s plea with 

nce and consideration—and denied it. Then it was 
sted to the company’s agents that, inasmuch as its 
ise would expire in about two-and-one-half years— 
uld not be renewed—the company sell its electrical 


es within the limits of the town and its franchise 
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to New Martinsville. 
fused to do, but after 
weeks they 


sell under the condition that the town pure hase its energy 


Phis, 


considering the matter for 


at first. they emphatically re 
several 


agcain came before the coun il and offered to 


requirements at wholesale rates from the company, instead 


of building a generating plant At this time they went so 


lar as to set a price on the property 

Phereupon, the town’s consultant was assigned the job 
of drafting a tentative offer for the property, the terms un- 
der which it would be taken over. and the rates. terms and 
conditions of a contract for the pure hase of ener 

\ wholesale rate lor energy was agreed upor Put the 
matter of a price for the property occasioned considerable 
argument and bargaining. resulting in the company s rep 
resentalives agreeing to accept a figure approxin itely 


three-fourths of the amount originally set by them 
Purchase Agreement Consummated 


than 


agreement, as 


But good service rather price was the main con 


sideration. The tentative drafted by the 
town’s consultant, contained two sections under which the 
contract would become null and void immediately upon 
the company’s failure to supply continuous and adequat« 
service. These sections defined the permissible fluctua 
tions in voltage and the extent of interruptions that would 
be allowed. The company’s representatives flatly refused 
to accept these requirements: but when it became evident 
that the town would otherwise proceed immediately with 
its program to build a new plant, they capitulated \ 
final agreement was made, and after clearing up legal mat 
ters involved in passing title, the transfer of the property 
April 22, 1929. In 


view of the purchase of this property instead of building 
a generating plant, only $50,000 of the $124,000 of bonds 


to the town was consummated, on 


authorized was issued and sold. 

About a week before the plant was taken over. the town 
officials employed J. H. Metz as superintendent of the new 
With the assistance of the Mayor and Coun 


lorce, equipped i new 


undertaking. 
ceil, he organized an operating 
fice and storeroom, purchased tools and equipment and a 


stock of materials and supplies, and took over the property 


without an interruption in service or in the billing and 
collecting of accounts. Under his direction the system 
has been fully rebuilt and put in excellent condition. the 
faults of the service have been corrected, rates have beer 
reduced and a considerable ( ish surplus act umul ilé d 
Assets Acquired from Earnings 
On February 3, 1930, the light department passed a 


$6.929.29 to the general fund to 
full for all 
the light plant and for all sums advanced out of the gen 


eral fund prior to the sale of the light plant bonds. Nx 


check in the amount of 


tapayers in paid into 


reimburse the taxes 


other money has been paid in by the taxpayers in col 
nection with the light plant undertaking. The issued and 


outstanding serial bonds in the par amount of $50,000 


were left as the only capital liability of the electric di 
partment. One bond was paid on August 1, 1930, leaving 
the capital liability of this department $49,000 at Decen 
ber 31, 1930 

The results secured from the operation ol this system up 
to December 31, 1930, are as follows: 
Other than for operating expenses, including energy put 


and 


chased, general office salaries and superintendence, 
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commercial and general expenses, the town has expended 


amounts and secured assets as follows: 
I ! ‘ for the tem . , $30,000.00 
ns and replacements to plant trom 


juisition to December 1930, including new 


automobile and operating equi 





$85,260.14 
| 19.969 BI 
4 I i 1 t 
+ 29 
But this is not the full extent ol what has been accom 
vlished, 


by the installation of the ornamental street-lighting sys 
iem on several streets and the further improvements made 
street lighting, 
ibout one-and-three-quarters that at the beginning 
1929. The brightly illumi- 
taxpayers of the town were still paying the 

street that 
that the 
have been willing to install and maintain the ornamental 


o overhead the illumination of the streets 


the yeal streets are now 


ited If the 
ime rates for effective unde1 


lichting were 


mmpany operation, assuming company would 
lamps for a price of $60 per lamp per year, the town would 
now be paying $6,539 annually for street-lighting service. 
However, the rates for street lighting were reduced on 
\pril 1, 1930, to all lamps of $4.- 
S41. and a further reduction was made on September 12, 
This 


is a direct saving to the taxpayers each year for street 


an annual charge for 
1930, to an annual basis for these lamps of $4,277. 


lichting of $2,262, a very material item in itself. 

When the system was taken over by the town in April, 
1929, rates of the company tor domestic service ranged 
from 9c per kwh. for the first 25 kwh., through one-cent 
steps to 4e per kwh. for all over 1,000 kwh., per month. 

On April 1, 1930, these rates were reduced to the follow- 


ing sé he dule: 


note regarding the future of public im- 


WARNING 
ft provement 


times as a result of temporary enthusiasm or in times 


programs, whether carried out in “boom” 


of depression in the effort to alleviate unemployment and at 


the same time create useful public properties, was sounded by 
W. E. Sheddan, City Engineer of Jacksonville, Fla., in speak- 
ing before a recent state conference of the Florida League of 


Municipalities. He pointed out the need of intelligent plan- 


ning before projects are undertaken, stating that many econ- 
omies can be practiced by municipalities in the execution of a 
budgeted plan—including, for example, the planning of pave- 


ment construction, so that expensive permanent types would 
be preceded by modern temporary hard surfaces in the pe- 
riod while utilities are being installed and traffic is building 
up 

Mr. Sheddan laid special emphasis on the need of keeping 
public works in good condition and up-to-date, once they are 
const cted, saving 

“Nlany valuable assets can easily he dissipated without 
proper maintenance. The keeping of street pavements in re- 
pair, in this day of automobiles, is necessary. First, the public 


Second, it is economy 


will demand it in no uncertain terms. 
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For the first 1) kwh. per month, 7c net per | 
For the next 50 kwh. per month, 6c net per | 
For the next 400 kwh. per month, 5c net per k 
For the next 500 kwh. per month, 4c net per k 


For all over 1,000 kwh. per month, net per k 
Delayed payment penalty, 10 per cent 
Minimum bill, $1.00 per month 
* This a reduction of Sc from the corresponding r 
ranchise 2c, a rate still being paid to companies in m 


An approximate computation of the annua! 
electric consumers for the same quantity of e 


SF 


by reason of this reduction in rates gives a result of $5.0 


The total annual saving by reason of the reduced rates 
street lighting and domestic use amounts, therefore 
$7,262 


» §5eVa. 


How the Taxpayers Fared 


One of the principal arguments always used agains| 
nicipal ownership and operation is that the municipaliy 
county and state lose the amount of taxes that y ld 
paid if the property were privately owned. Some 

In the ye 
New Martins. 
ville, the town received the sum of $340.03 in taxes ; 


Pd 


by the power company, and the taxes paid to the wh 


relative to taxes are interesting in this case. 
before this electric system was taken over by 


county by the company were $1,413.89. In view of 


direct saving of $7,262 above shown, without giy 


> 


consideration to the profit of $35,290.34, it is quite ol 
ous that the taxpayers of New Martinsville have not suf 
fered any loss by reason of acquiring their electric p| 
but that the contrary is true. . 
New Martinsville provides an excellent example of wha 
a small town can accomplish in giving its citizens bene| 
from the ownership and operation of its own utilil 
Much credit is due to the officials for their intelligent p 
cies and unselfish efforts in these matters of vital interest 
to their town; and the people are entitled to these benefits 
because of their active and intelligent support of their o! 
ficials. 





to keep them in repair, it prolongs the life of the pavement 
and most surely tends to more economic operation of aut 
mobiles and trucks. 

“One utility that is often treated like a ‘red-headed ste 
child’ is the sewer system and sewage disposal plant. One 
engineer friend of mine spent several hours with a group of 
discussing the deplorable inefficiency of many plants he ha 
inspected in this state, just doing less than half their work 


This one prol ¢ 


on account of not having had proper care. 
has been the subject of a study by a committee of the Ar 
can Society of Engineers, and I quote from their report: 


‘Progress in the art of designing and constructing sewage 





reached the stage where municipal sewage can be treated 
order to produce an effluent of any reasonable degree of 
operation of such works, however, has not kept pace with 
made in their design A recent survey indicates that many 
poorly operated, with the result that the welfare and hea 
ommunities are endangered The outstanding reasons f 
factory operation of sewage treatment plants are the ick of 
operating funds and the need of well-trained and efficient pers 


“It has often been the attitude of public officials to | 
improvement and think of it no more. All should b 
after from year to year, and this cannot be done with 
petent employees, trained for their duties.” 
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THE NEW PUMPING STATION IN RIDGEWOOD, N J AN ARCHITECTURALLY ATTRACTIVE BUILDING 


Sewage Pumping Station VModernized— 


Architecturally and Mechanically 


By R. A. HARTOM 


Village Engineer, Ridgewood, N. J. 


a 6-inch force main. These pumps were ope rated by three 
15-hp. motors 


The Larger Station 





With the construction of the new pumping station, the 
village also constructed a new 10-inch force main, the old 
5-inch and 6-inch mains being in a dilapidated condition 
and not fit for use. 

Bids were received on August 12, 1930, and work was 
started on August 21 by the William L. Platt Construc- 
tion Co., the successful bidders, and was finished the first 
of February, 1931. 

The station was designed so as to kee p the old one in 

INTERIOR OF THE PUMPING STATION j 


This is a view from the pump section, showing the 
panel board at the left and the heater at the top right 


PART of Ridgewood’s west side area, covering 1.2] 
square miles, is served by a pumping station located 


in the southwesterly section of the town. During 








summer of 1930, conditions were such that the old 
ping station was not functioning properly—much of 
sewage was overflowing into Diamond Brook, upon 
h the station is located. At the direction of the Com- 
on, plans and specifications were prepared for the 
nstruction of the existing station. 


The Old Pumping Station 


old station was constructed in 1909, together with 
nch force main and two pumps. Later, in 1913, it FAIRBANKS.MORSI 
found necessary to install another pump and construct A base is 
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operation \ new addition was placed at the east end of 


the old building, approximately the same size, but seven 
feet below ground level, with the wet pit attac hed; the wet 
pit being covered, with a slope of 1 inch to the suction. 
All walls of the building below ground level have mem- 
brane waterproofing, as water is encountered one foot 
below this leve | 


The new station contains two Fairbanks-Morse horizon- 


tal non-clogging pumps with a capacity of 500 gallons, 
with 0-hp motors pumping against a normal head of 
[Oo leet It is also interesting to note that the pumps are 
pumping raw sewage without the use of screens 

lhe pumps are controlled from a Sundh electric panel- 
board with mercoid switches for high and low sewage 
levels in the wet tank: also mercoid switches for high and 
low alarms—the pumps drawing from the wet tank, 
through a 10-inch suction line, and discharging into a 






DECREASE of 23.326 cases and 1.484 deaths from the 
f owing in 1921-1925 has marked the five-year cam 
paign, ending with 1930, in New York State, for the 


was the 


of diphtheria. joint effort 
Departments of Health and Education, the State 
the Welfare Metropolitan 


rpation The campalgi 
the State 


Medical Society Division of the 


Life Insurance Co., and the State Committee on Tuberculosis 
1 Publie Health of the State Charities Aid Association, all 
ded together to make the slogan “No diphtheria by 1930” 


New York State 


They were aided by the parent 


teacher associations. women’s clubs. civic clubs and other 
il and welfare organizations. 
\lthough the goal was not completely reached, the results 
ire very encouraging and prove beyond a doubt that diph- 


theria can be controlled In New York State exclusive of 


New York City, the number of diphtheria deaths decreased 
from 337 in 1925 to 144 in 1930, and the number of cases 
from 4,370 to 1.594. The diphtheria death rate has decreased 


from an average of 10.1 per 100,000 population for the period 
1921-25 to 


mately 


3.8 for the years 1926-30, during which approxi- 


three-quarters of a million children were immunized 
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10-inch force main. A third base has been placed 


pumping chamber for an additional pump, which 
installed at any future time. 

After these pumps had been in operation for approx 
mately one week, the old ones were removed, together w 
the motors, and work was started on the remodeling of t} 
portion, which is at ground level and contains heat 
equipment, lavatory and main panelboard. 

The heating consists of an H. B. Smith boiler wit! 
Petro oil The heat 
means of two Trane unit heaters, one placed in each s 
tion of the building. 
thermostatically controlled so as to keep the station at 


burner attached. is distributed 


The oil burner and boiler ire 


even temperature. 

Ridgewood now has a pumping station which will se 
efhciently for a long time to come, and one whose appea 
ance is in harmony with the development of the tow: 


State-wide Campaign Against Diphtheria Brings Notable Results 


Of this number 


most 


against diphtheria with toxin-antitoxin. 
185.000 the 


the disease and most likely 


were under five. age group susceptib! 
to die from it. 

It has been estimated that at least 35 per cent of th 
dren under five years old must be protected against diphthet 
before a community is safe from an epidemic of the dist 
No city over 100,000 has yet reached that percentage, althoug 
Utica with 30 per cent approaches that figure. Whil 
more dificult for a big city to attain a large percentag: 
immunizations, with a proper organization and _ suffici 
termination this can be done. 

Cities that have attained the 35 per cent standard a1 

50.000 to 106,000 population: 
Falls, 38; New Rochelle. 35. 

25,000 to 50,000: White Plains, 49; Kingston, 36; Poug 
keepsie and Auburn, 35. 

10,000 to 25,000: Middletown, 73; Ogdensburg, 65; H 
nell and Port Jervis, 56; Endicott, 54; Johnson City 
Geneva, 49; Rockville Center, 45; Massena, 44; Ossinir 
Mamaroneck, 40: Gloversville, 39: 
kill, 37. 


Binghamton and Niag 


Glen Cove, 38; Peeks 








Making Ameriea Fire-Conscious 


By FRANKLIN H. WENTWORTH 


Managing Director, National Fire Protection 


Association: Member Fire 


Waste Council, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


4 OME with me.” said Richard Cobden, as John 
Bright turned heartsick from a new-made grave, 
“Come with me. There are men and women in 
d dying of hunger, made by the laws. Let us never 
| we have repealed those laws.” 
This was the spirit of devotion in which the English 
eorn-law agitation was undertaken and brought to a suc- 
issue. The English people were made conscious that 
the n laws were vicious and indefensible. It is no easy 
make a people conscious of wrongs of economi 
es. Happy is the crusader for a cause who can inject 
fiscal agitation the dynamic element of sentiment or 
| feeling. “People in the mass do not think,” said 
President Hoover recently, “they only feel.” Richard 
Cobden and John Bright made the English people feel. 
What emotional element is there in the fire waste that 
can be dramatized to make the American people fire-con- 
is; to make them feel that a preventable fire is a 
oral wrong? There is The American people 
ire no more concerned emotionally by fire deaths than by 


none. 


eaths from automobiles, and these are so continuous and 
mon that they irritate us by cluttering up our news- 
paper columns at the moment we are seeking news of the 
prize fights. We are very cynical regarding the value of 
human life since the butcheries of the World War, and we 
shall waste our energies on a wrong tack so long as we 
efuse frankly to admit it. 
\Ve cannot make the American people fire-conscious by 
otional appeal to them to help us save human life. We 
cot to find out what they do regard as sacred o1 
wth-while, and attach our educational campaign to that. 
{nd what shall this be? What is the crowning institu- 
that now reflects our country’s supremest interest? It 
the 
{merican business that we must make the appeal, the ap 


\merican business. It is therefore in name of 
veal that will otherwise be lost in the confusion of a jazz-. 


ed-, radio-mad civilization. 
The Business Appeal 


For thirty years we have been evolving technical stand- 
ards for safeguarding the use of fire. In those years we 
have developed an entire literature for the simple and di- 


rect application of these standards. Anybody can easily 
facility ex- 


How 


we to continue to stand with these facilities in our 


nderstand and apply them. We have every 


ept that of the incentive and the will to act. long 
nds, praying, imploring. and beseeching a public that 
it see any connection between fire prevention and the 
zs of daily interest? There is one strategic way. It 
is to enter their consciousness by making fire prevention a 
bus ess proposition, 
[he Chamber of Commerce of the United States is now 
operating a Fire Waste Council, designed and calculated 
e to fire prevention the business setting that will 
it to register in the minds of business men. Its 


annual contest among Lov al ( hambe rs tor the hye s| progress 


in fire safety is advancing fire prevention as a business 
The moment the chamber of commerce. the 


local 


revelation is 


proposition. 


vehi le ol study itis hre-waste 


lhe 


emerges that here is a vital item in municipal life, some 


business, begins to 


Situation, a inevitable obvious fact 
thing that is sapping its individual and collective resources 
which has never been studied as a business proposition 
Every other municipal activity is subject to some sort of 


hookkeeping, the fire 


always been an unknown quantity 


but the outgo for waste has. so fat 


National Chamber is 


the business 


The value of this activity by the 


paramount because it enlists the interest of 
leaders who create, influence, and maintain public opinion 
The great masses of the people never understand the eco 
influences that affect their They have 


not the mental or educational resources by which to unde: 


nomic well-being. 


stand the operation of most fiscal poli ies: they struggle 
But 


who apply their faculties to these problems are capable 


merely with the physical results business leaders 
of recognizing the leaks that impair and undermine busi 
ness prosperity, and once these leaks are seen, business 
men can act effectively to stop them. 


Here our problem is no longer theoretical or academi 
it is concrete; and it is being solved by those most di 
rectly interested in solving it those who are carrving the 
financial burden. 
would make fire-conscious, here is the 


If we America 


avenue ol our chievement. Every fire 1s local: it starts 


somewhere. Every dollar that is paid lor fire waste or 
indemnity comes out of some individual pocket. Some- 


thing does not come out of nothing. This burden can be 


reduced only at its source by the cities that are carrving it. 


How Effective Are Your Local Fire-Fighting and 
Preventive Methods? 


What are these cities paying for. and are they getting 
their money's worth? The cost of their fire safety is the 
amount of their fire waste and indemnity plus the mainte 
How do they know 
The differences be 
tween the value and efficiency of these departments in va 
How know their 
principal causes of fire are, and the sections in which most 
occur? What do they know of their 
possibilities and the blanket insurance charges they are 


What do they 


arson in thet 


nance cost of their fire departments. 
their fire department is competent? 
do cities what 


rious cities is notable. 


fires conflagration 


meeting year after year because of them? 
know of the prevalence of the crime of 


midst, which always flourishes most where the attention 


to fire prevention is least? 
Dozens of other questions, all of financial significance 
in such an inquiry, are revealed the moment an intelligent 


Not one ol 


Every one has been discussed in fire 


survey of local fire conditions is undertaken. 


these items is new 
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prevention meetings, and reviewed in fire-prevention lit- one of us can operate to the extent of his local j st and 
erature for decades. The only need is that something ability. We can look after the fire safety o 
should be done about them. Individuals cannot act ef- property first, and then stimulate our home tow: st 
fectively in collective matters. What is a community af- local conditions and lift from our shoulders th er 
fair must be handled by a body charged with community fire burdens that make our taxes and assessmen 
interests. Individual crying aloud does not get us any- heavier than they need be. 
where. But when a municipal organization acts, then each If we desire success, let us prune our effo: 
individual citizen can apply his energies to the common futile gestures or duplication and unite in making Ame 
problem and help make the collective project effective. fire-conscious by invoking the one agency able, ipp 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has and influential enough to achieve that objective Ame, 






devised and is operating an agency through which every can business. 







Fires in 


Publie Buildings 





By WILLIAM H. RODDA 










OT lone ago fire razed 
the North Dakota State > 
Capitol, with a loss of al- 





4 


most a million dollars, and de- 








stroyed practically all the of- 





ficial records, files and historical 






documents of the state. Gover- 
nor George F. Shafer stated that International News Photos, Inc 








“loss of the records will result THE NORTH DAKOTA STATE CAPITOL FIRE 
in the greatest confusion in the 
state’s history, and years will elapse before it is untangled.” destroyed in the fire that occurred in the Department of 






In the past twenty years over one hundred serious fires Commerce Building in Washington on January 10, 1921 






have occurred in public buildings in the United States, The census records for 1890 were lost then, and, in addi- 






with losses ranging up to five million dollars. This num- tion, some of the very oldest census records, even though 






ber includes scores of fires in city halls and municipal in a fireproof vault, were ruined by water. Losses of this 






buildings, six in state capitols, and seven in Federal-owned kind cannot be measured in terms of dollars and cents, 
buildings, among them the well-known White House fire and give further proof that some active protection is n¢ 
of Christmas Eve, 1929, and the United States Capitol fire essary. Consideration should also be given as to wher 






of January 3, 1930. In addition, there have been many record containers should be placed. Basement vaults ar 
I 






fires with smaller losses, objectionable from the point of view of water damage, and 






on any story containers should be raised a few inches 






Public Records Are Worth Safeguarding 





above the floor. Even in the best-equipped and most mod 
rhe largest single loss in a public-building conflagration — ern buildings it is not possible to eliminate entirely th 





was that in the New York State Capitol, which burned on danger of a fire destroying records. but if. in addition to 






March 29, 1911, because not a single first-aid fire-fighting the installation of suitable fire-resistive safes or vaults, 






appliance was available for use before the Fire Depart- metal instead of wooden furniture is used, the probability 





ment arrived. Even though the building was classed as _ of fire is lessened. 





“fireproof,” the loss of contents and the damage to the 






Applying Modern Business Methods 





building amounted to five million dollars. But perhaps 






even more to be regretted than the money loss was the de- Seldom when fire strikes a public building is there in- 
struction of 300,000 or more important documents, includ- surance to cover the damage, which all too frequentl; 
ing such irreplaceable papers as the original official rec- amounts to total destruction. As a result. the burden falls 





ords of the governors of New Amsterdam from 1630 to directly on the taxpaying citizen, an individual very ofte! 





1674. The placing of such documents in a building with- already overloaded with the cost of necessary civic in 





out fire-wall divisions, without fire protection of any kind, provements. Such losses and consequent additior il tax 






is hardly excusable. burdens are as unnecessary as America’s half-milli n-d 






t 


Priceless records were endangered in the White House lar yearly total fire loss. Proper building construct 
good housekeeping, and the use of protective devices #12 










fire of a year ago, and valuable documents were completely 
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4 LIBRARY FIRE 


The Brooklyn Public Library suffered damage estimated 
it between $30,000 and $50,000 in April, 1917, when 
» starting in the cellar was conducted to the large, 
sily flammable attic through wide spaces between the 
is flues. The 


facade is shown 


partitions which acted rear view of the 


1s those used by the modern industrial organization, would 
reduce the losses to a reasonable figure and assist in hold 
ng down the cost of government. 

Insurance rates are largely based on structural features 
Pri- 


vate organizations and individuals construct fire-resistive 


of a building and on the fire protection available. 


buildings and provide fire-fighting equipment in order to 
cut insurance costs as well as for their own protection. 
Lacking this spur of lower expense, the uninsured public 
building is too often left with unprotected floor openings. 
combustible interiors, and little or no fire protection. Had 
the New York State Capitol been subdivided with sub- 
stantial masonry fire walls, with fire doors at all openings, 
the flames could not have spread from room to room and 
floor to floor, involving the whole building, as they did in 


191] 
Discovering and Extinguishing Fires 


Proper building construction alone, however, cannot be 
considered adequate fire protection. Some means of dis- 
covering fire, and, second, of extinguishing it, must be 
provided. Watchmen, making frequent and regularly re- 
corded tours through the premises, are valuable if they 
have been properly instructed in sending alarms to the 

inicipal fire department and in fighting incipient blazes. 
\utomatic fire-alarms are less common, but several stand- 
An auto- 


matic fire alarm is essentially a system of thermostats, or 


rd makes have proved very reliable in service. 


wires thermostats, installed on the ceilings 


throughout all parts of the building. 


acting as 


the most familiar form of fire-fighting equipment is 
hand fire extinguisher. One such extinguisher should 
located in a conspicuous place within fifty feet of all 
ts of each floor. Used quickly and intelligently, it can 
much damage. A standpipe is another important 
- of equipment, although not so well known. It is a 
ical water pipe in a building to supply water for fire 
in the upper stories of the building. To be of maxi- 


n value, standpipe equipment should be permanently 


nnected with a source of water supply under good pres- 


The fire department attaches its hose to the outlet 
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on the fire floor, being saved the time and effort needed to 


haul lines of hose up many flights of stain 
Where hazards are severe, Ol 


ihe most 


conte 
satistactory protection Is an 
system. This is a system of water pipe Ss equippe d at 
automatic valves set to 


ol the 


usually 


lar intervals with spray water 


surrounding al reaches a pre 
lahrenheit In 


cupancies, the 


when the ter perature 
lOO) de 
ht haz 


sprinklers mav well be installed to protec 


rees 


determined point, 


buildings ard of 


with generally hi 
t certain dan el 
iutomobile 


buildings 
sprinklers 


spots such as « irpenter shops, laundries and 
Where 


automat 


storage loading platforms 


space Oo! 


have wooden interior construction, 


should be installed throughout 


The automatic sprinkler system is commonly arranged to 


re eardl ss ot oct upancy 


give an alarm when it operates, thereby serving the double 


purpose of fire extinguisher and fire alarm. 


For industrial and commercial organiza 


tions have installed these protective measures in order to 


many years 


cut down insurance rates and lessen their fire hazards. 


They are equally available for use in those buildings oc- 
Our 


are under a strong 


govern- 


cupied for the benefit of all the people. 


ments—Federal, state and municipal 


obligation to provide the best available protection for the 
intrinsic value represented in these buildings, as well as 
for the pric eless rec ords and I! repla eable relic Ss and do u 


ments which they usually house 
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Wayside Stands, Billboards, écattae ee 


. = < . IM Panvine 

article a compilation of the opinions hd . 
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OLUNTARY zoning of rural highways to conserve ARTHUR L. H. STREET, Attorney, Minneapoli 
land values as well as scenic values was proposed ROBERT WHITTEN, City Planning Consulion 
by Herbert [ Nelson. Executive Secretary of the a 

° > = ‘ REGIONAL PLAN of New York and Its Envir 





National Association of Real Estate Boards, at a national 
conference on roadside business and rural beauty recently 
held in Washington, D. C. In return for voluntarily fore- 


roing the commere ial use of their properties, owners of 






land abutting highways would receive the benefit of a defi- 





nite program of beautification, in accordance with which 





the state highway commission would plant trees and 





shrubs. erect bridges in harmony with the general scenic 





effect, and adapt the highways to the natural contours of 





the landse ape. 





A State Enabling Act Proposed 





The plan has the advantage of obviating the necessity 





for arbitrary action by state authorities; it proposes that 





A ROADSIDE SCENE IN CONNECTICUT 
Just outside Middletown on the Durham Road 















The proposed plan, it is stated, would apply to 
problem of conserving rural land values the principles | 






zoning under the police power which has been found p1 






ticable in cities generally in excluding from resident 





sections such industrial and commercial uses as aré 






trary to general welfare. Such zoning, in cities, has be 





recognized as conserving and stabilizing real estate val 






for the city as a whole. 






\ permanent conference was formed by the orga: 






tions and groups represented at the meeting, and an « 






ecutive committee for the conference was appointed. | 






committee is authorized to,consider Mr. Nelson's propos 






na 


and any other proposals which may be advanced. 
draft proposed model legislation for recommendatio: 
the several states. Former Senator George Wharton |" 







JERICHO TURNPIKE, OLD WESTBURY, L. 1 per of Pennsylvania was chosen chairman of th 
Could any state parkway be more lovely or any similar mittee. 

scene more in contrast with the other scenes here re- 

produced from roadside surveys made by the American 

Nature Association? 















an enabling act be passed by the various states under 
which there might be set up in connection with the state 






highway department a special zoning board for non-urban 






regions of the state. This board would have the right to 











zone any stretch of roadway as a scenic region upon peti- 






tion of 75 per cent of the owners of abutting property. 






\long highways so zoned, wayside commercial business of 






all kinds would be banned, not only on the highways but 






on abutting property, except at such intervals as may be 






established to meet public necessity and convenience. The 






zoning board would not be empowered to zone a stretch 







of less than a minimum length, which might be placed at 





two miles, but would be empowered to zone a stretch of kit : BRANDYWINE ROAD 






any length beyond the minimum. Three-tenths of a mile south of the District of Columbia 
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this article from American Nature Association 


BALTIMORE TURNPIKI 
National Capital 


S. HIGHWAY NO. 1 


In the vicinity of the 


Restrictions Advocated by the Regional Plan 
of New York 

[he general principle of regulating commercial business 

ng highways by zoning is advocated by the Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs, which devotes a chap- 
ter in Volume VI of the Regional Survey to a discussion 
of the “Control of Amenities.” (The word amenities is 
ised “as relating to those natural features that give a 
quality of agreeableness to buildings, to streets, to high- 
wavs and other constructive parts of acity.”) Restrictions 
n country areas, according to the Regional Survey, should 
ipply: 

‘First, to the design of structures facing main highways, so 
that they will fit in harmoniously with their surroundings. 
[hese need not be ugly to be useful. 

Second, to the distribution of, 

ous structures, 

lhird, to the zoning of business areas adjacent to highways 
ind the restriction of gasoline stations to such zoned areas.” 


or distances between, the 


Progress is being made, it is felt, in improving the de- 
sign of filling stations, garages and “hot doggeries.” The 
Regional Survey observes, however, that it is doubtful 
“whether it is not better from the esthetic point of view to 
have the plain bald gas pump than some of the Greek 
temples and other ‘artistic solutions’ of the problem.” 
\nd even more important than the question of design is 
the problem of preventing untidiness around such struc- 
tures. Restrictions and penalties on those responsible for 
such untidiness are recommended. 


The Zoning of State Highways in Massachusetts 
With regard to the questions of distribution and zoning: 


“Massachusetts has taken the step of introducing a bill to 
permit state authorities to zone the land within 500 feet of the 
state highways outside of cities already zoned. As nearly all 
rural districts are without zoning, this bill would enable the 
state to control and prevent the spoiling of the frontages of 
highways in these districts, as soon as the law and the courts 
are willing to recognize that this is a proper exercise of the 
police power. The proposal is to fix certain places along each 
highway for business uses: and no filling stations, hot-dog 
stands, or billboards would be permitted outside areas defi 
ly for these purposes: 


; 


Morris Knowles writes: 


‘The Massachusetts law is based frankly upon the theory 
that the promotion of beauty comes within the scope of the 
police power of the state, and it may be the forerunner of en 
abling acts granting similar powers to municipalities. How 
ever, it seems that such grants of authority by our legislatures 
and their approval by the courts will remain in the category 
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ture possibilities unless and until municipal authorit 


avail themselves to the utmost of the powers they already 


have 


Signs Can Be Regulated Through Zoning 
Ordinances 


In this connection Robert Whitten says 


of the normal b 


“One of the most unsightly features 
development along highways [in villages and small tow 
and character of the signs used t 


to advert 
filling stations, etc. Of course all such sigt 


number 
the lunch stands, 


is the 


can and should be kept off the highway. Under a zoning ot 
dinance the use of an advertising sign is an accessory use in 
connection with the main business use Such accessory use 
can. however. be regulated as to number, size and character of 





signs.” 


Two Suggested Measures Are the Use of County 


Zoning and Parkways 


According to Jacob L. Crane, Jr.: 
“The dificulties of controlling the property along country 
roads outside of municipalities are rapidly driving us int 


either one of two alternatives. These are, first, county or tow! 


ship zoning: and second, parkways along which the abutting 


property ts public ly owned.” 
New Jersey Townships Have Zoning Power 


Townships in New Jersey have recently been given zon 


ing power, by virtue of a State Zoning Enabling Act. Rus 
sel] Van Nest Black writes that in New Jersey: 

“At least one township zoning ordinance now under prep 
aration restricts long stretches of the New Brunswick Pike, 


the principal highway between New York and Philadelphia 
against all business uses and against all signs and billboards 
except those pertaining to the property upon which they are 
placed. This same ordinance has taken care to provide rathet 
liberal business districts at logical points along the highway 
and at about one-mile intervals. It is hoped thereby to limit 
all roadside stands and gas stations as well as billboards to 
these designated areas. One exception has been made with 
respect to farm produce stands whereby such stands a1 


mitted anywhere for the sale of farm products grown or made 


on the property where such products are offered for sale 


The New Jersey Sign and Billboard Act 
Besides a State Zoning Enabling Act, New 


has a State Sign and Billboard Act, which went into effect 


1. to regulate and tax billboards. A 


Jersey also 
January license in 
volving a fee of $100 and a tax of 3 cents a square foot of 
surface used is required annually of all who engage in 
outdoor advertising for profit. The law also provides that 
no billboard shall be erected 


feet of an intersection of a highway with another highway. 


“within a distance of 500 


or with a railroad or street railway, at a point where it 
would obstruct or interfere with a view of a train. street 
car or other vehicle on the intersecting highway. railroad 


Motor Vehicles 


is directed to issue no license for a billboard which “is o1 


or street railway.” The Commissioner of 


would be injurious to property in the vicinity thereof, o1 
injuriously affect any public interest ; 


Pennsylvania Highway Department Clears 


Rights-of-W ay 
Mr. Knowles agrees that: 


“In unincorporated rural territory, the state regulation of 
property bordering on main highways seems to be the most 
feasible method of preserving the appearance ot the cour 
side. ...In Pennsylvania the Highway Department has 
brought about a noteworthy improvement state high- 
ways by not only clearing the area between right of-way lines 


along 
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bjectionable advertising. but a D removing over! 

THK pe Ire private property here the owners 
ind ti rental per od | id expired.” 

hese clean-up campaigns by the Highway Department 

id n the interest of safety as well as of appeal 


Acquisition of Rights-of-Way Along Highways 


VI Black makes the following suggest 
| t be desirable in many instances for the state or 
hority to acquire rights-of-way at least 200 feet u 
| right-of-way would serve the dual purpose of pro 
pace for later widening and of controlling the develop 
road frontage In certain cases the wide right-of-way 
idvantageously be developed as parkway automatical 
ly precluding objectionable frontage uses of all kinds.” 


\ somewhat similar suggestion made by Mr. Crane was 


quoted above 
Restrictions to Prevent Highway Congestion 


Another means of regulating the objectionable uses of 
roadsides may be the enactment of restrictions to prevent 


highway congestion. Campbell Scott writes: 


Highway congestion seems to be a matter of fast-increasing 


concern to the courts, and there is little doubt that many of 


the uses first mentioned |[i.e., filling stations, refreshment 
stands, miniature golf courses, parking stations, vending 
booths, ete.| do add seriously to highway congestion—par- 


ticularly when conducted immediately at the roadside, as is 


generally the case.’ 


Roadside Stands Should Be so Located as Not to 


Interfere with Traffic 
On this subject Mr. Black says: 


It would seem that legislative assistance might logically 
be obtained in limiting roadside stands and gasoline stations 
to such locations as do not interfere with traffic. 
Approaches to all stands might reasonably be required to be 
so designed as to minimize interruption of traffic flow by the 
the entrance of their patrons. By this line of 
reasoning, such stands might be prevented from location on 
bad curves or turns, at the bottom of steep grades, at the tops 
f hills, and similar points of obstructed vision.” 


oby iously 


leaving or by 


Licensing and Restriction of the Number of 
Gasoline Stations Is Possible 


Mr. Black also raises the question whether it is a far 
step from present practice in other regulation to require 
the licensing of gasoline stations and for each individual 
municipality to limit the number of such stations within 


its boundaries: 


Whether or not sufhcient 
he business of selling gasoline should be more subject 
determined. 
to transient 
unusual trafhe 
more or less with pedestrian use of 
sidewalks and with the primary purpose of roadways. Per 
haps upon this ground, be established for the 
licensing and limitation of number of gasoline stations in the 


Same manne! 


logic can be deve loped to show 


than selling groceries is yet to be 
difference Phe 
vehicles is dependent upon an 


ulation 


But there is a sale of gasoline 
movement of 
interteres 


which always 


reason may 


as was applied to the old-time saloon.” 


Mississippi Requires Buildings to Be Set Back 


from Highways 
Mr. Scott points out that: 


“One of our states has recently had the temerity to devise 
1 state-wide legal means of at least partially ameliorating 
highway congestion. An item in the October, 1930, 
of Tue American Crty told of the enactment by the Legisla- 
ture of Mississippi of a statute requiring the setback of build- 
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ings on all state highways at least 50 feet fro 
primary highways and 40 feet from the center 
highw Lvs. 

“Tf all of our states would idopt a similar 
the restrictions apply equally to county highwa 
thickly built-up sections of municipalities, a gr 
good could be accomplished. However, while 
ditional legislation we could go a long wav toy 
highway congestion, we could not differentiate be 


kinds of legitimate business uses of property nor 
trol the buildings and 
we could not apply esthetics to our zon 


appearance of structure 


words 


Mr. thr: 


tion, the force of good example and moral suasi 


Scott does. however. believe that 


in time materially improve conditions. He 
example the appearance of recently erected filling stat 


as compared with their predecessors. 
4 Combination of Methods Advoecated 


The solution proposed by Mr. Black is a combinatio 
three means of control: improved design of highw 
the utilization of zoning authority; and the employment 
legislation similar to the New Jersey State Zoning | 
abling Act and the New Jersey Sign and Billboard Ac 


Three-Road Highways Proposed 
Mr. Black also says: 


“The most serious offenses both in number and appear 
of roadside stands occur on our trunk highways. In mai 
stances the usefulness of these highways could be impr 
and the damage caused by them could be minimized by 
signing them as three-road highways. The center 
der this scheme would be reserved as an express trathe w 
and the other two would be local roads serving as local traf 
interceptors and given access to the main highway at 
vals of not less than one-half to one mile, depending upon loca 
conditions. It is assumed that the strip of land betwee: 
express way and the flanking local roads would be ow: 
by the public and therefore not available for private buil 
purposes. There would be little purpose in establishing 
business depending upon through-traffic along either of 
local roads. This would limit possible and desirable 1 
side stand sites to the one-half-mile or one-mile intersect 
points, where special provision might be made for their 
commodation. By this means, long stretches of our t 
highways might be freed from this particular form of anr 
ance. Whether such a highway were administered by a sing! 
authority or by joint authorities would make no differen 
the effectiveness of the design in automatic limitation of 1 
side business. 


road 


Higher Construction and Sanitary Standards Should 
Improve the Appearance of Stands 


“Some results might be obtained toward the improveme! 
appearance of roadside stands through building ordina 
by establishing higher standards of construction. Other ¢g 
might be accomplished through rigid requirements and 
spection by local or state departments of health.” 

Education and competition, Mr. Black believes, are 
important factors in improving conditions: 

“There can be little doubt but that the better-appearing 
roadside stand attracts the greater amount of business. | 
by one the law of the survival of the fittest will fore« 
business many of the least sightly and more ramshack! 
tablishments.” 


The Appearance of Private Premises Cannot Be 
Directly Controlled 
Mr. Knowles says: 


“Perhaps ultimately the police power of the state wil 
held to include control of the appearance of private premis 
in city, village and country—on the theory that attractivene 
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THE 


promotes the general welfare and that ugliness is a public 
offens 

Arthur L. H. Street remarks: 

rhe main difficulty encountered in attempting to restrict 
the uses to which private property abutting upon streets and 
! hways may be put arises under the constitutional principle 
that there must be no unreasonable interference with the en- 
oyment of property rights. ... It is apt to be a long time 
before the courts will extend the now well-established rule 
f law that neither the state nor a municipality can interfere 

h the use of private property excepting under the police 


lo Be Regulated, an Objectionable Use Must 
Constitute a Nuisance 


lt is generally agreed that by means of ordi- 


nances enacted under the police power, munic ipalities may 


Zoning 


exclude from residence districts suc h objectionable uses 
hot dog 


rasoline curb pumps, second-hand automobile yards, junk 


is lunch wagons, stands, highway fruit stands. 


vards, ete Mr. Street points out, however, that the uni- 


form trend of judicial decision shows that in business dis- 


tricts 


When it is desired to exclude or eliminate objectionable 
of private property for legitimate business purpose, it be- 
to establish the fact that the use constitutes 
jeopardizing the public health, morals, safety or 
Therefore, the hope of the municipal planners seems 


judicial nui- 


comes necessary 
i nuisance, 
wellare 
law as to what are 


to lie in an extension of 


Uses Allowed in Restricted Business Zones 


Vr. 


heen mentioned, while they can be prevented in residential 


Scott believes that such objectional uses as have 


ireas, cannot justifiably be excluded from a business zone 
through a zoning ordinance “just on the possibility that 
iny one or more ol them might bee ome more or less of a 


public nuisance.” He continues: 


Broadly speaking, I think it safe to assume that in nine 
«ases out of ten the courts would pronounce the following to 
be legitimate uses in even the most restricted business zones: 


refreshment stands (including hot-dog stands); miniature 


volf courses; public storage garages; filling and service sta- 
tions; parking stations; roadside vending stands for vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers; and other similar uses which are 


becoming so common along our highways. 

Many municipalities have adopted ordinances—often in- 
dependent of zoning—which satisfactorily control junk yards 
of all kinds. I do not think there is any doubt as to the pro- 
priety of excluding them from the most restricted business 
as well as from residence zones.” 


Zones 


Bill to Regulate Outdoor 
New York 


BILL to regulate and control outdoor advertising in 
A New York State outside of municipalities, known as the 
. Thompson-Zimmerman bill, has recently been intro- 
duced into the New York State Legislature. The bill pro- 
poses to create in the State Department of Public Works a 
board of outdoor advertising control, composed of nine mem- 
hers, representing the Division of Highways in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and other public interests. The sug- 
gested personnel of the board includes the Superintendent of 
Public Works, the Commissioner of Conservation, the Super- 
intendent of State Police, and four members to be appointed 
by the Governor from lists nominated by various professional 
ind other organizations. The board would have power to 
make regulations to govern outdoor advertising outside of 
municipal limits. 
The proposed legislation prescribes certain fixed regulations 
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Businesses Should Be Listed in Zoning Ordinance, 


Ernest P. Goodrich writes: 


“The way to control such developments . . . is ist } 
nesses in the zoning ordinances, and/or their am: ents 
the same way that industries are now listed. Those listed ,, 
usually the ones which are to be excluded from the distri 


Other businesses are permitted subject to conditio 
by the Board of Appeals.” 


Im p< S 


Other Means of Control 


Mr. Crane states that the following measures have | 
employed to exclude or control objectionabl: 
business districts: 
building codes. 


1. Fire limits unde The requirem 


of fireproof or fire-resistant structures within fire ]j 
drawn to include business districts will. Mr. Cran 
serves, generally exclude lunch wagons, hot-dog stay 
highway fruit stands, and roadhouses. 

2. A municipal ordinance specificially prohibiting ¢ 
line curb pumps. Such an ordinance may also prol 
the use of a public street or sidewalk for any pr 
business purpose. 

3. A distinction between business and industrial or ¢ 
eral commercial districts: 

“For even the small village “a distinction may be mad 
tween retail business districts and industrial or general 
mercial districts, excluding from the former and allowing 
the latter such uses as second-hand automobile yards and jun\ 
yards, as well as material and coal yards, storage warehouse: 
and industrial uses.” 

1. The inclusion in the zoning of a general clause, p: 
hibiting the objectionable uses within a certain number 
feet from a residential district. 

5. Authority on the part of the Board of Zoning Appeals 
to pass on applications for permits for any of these 
jectionable uses and to authorize the issuance of a per! 
only where the proposed use is appropriate. 

Mr. Crane comments: 

“The legal status of the last two means of control is pr 
ably not well established, but they are operating in ma 
towns, and there seems to be at least a 50-50 chance of t! 
legal validity being upheld.” 

He adds this note of warning: 

“Many smaller towns of this character are trying to us 
zoning for controlling certain things which zoning should not 
be expected to cover, and which may be better handled 
through ordinances, private restrictions, building 
codes, or some other means.” 


nuisance 


Levislature 
+ wp] 


concerning licenses and fees for outdoor advertising, based 
the Connecticut and New Jersey billboard laws. Boards | 
bear identifying names and numbers. Exemptions would 
accorded public signs, signs upon a place of business, for + 
and to let signs, ete. After paying the expenses o! 
beard, all surplus fees are to be distributed, 20 per cent 
New York City and the remaining 80 per cent apportioned 
the other counties of the state in proportion to the mileag 
of their rural roads exclusive of state and county highway: 
in order to benefit sections of the state now taxed for the be! 
fit of such highways but receiving only indirect benefits 1 
this construction. 

The board is directed to confer with zoning boards 4! 
public officials in framing its regulations, which may be based 
on zoning principles, taking account of neighborhoods 
special character or those improved by public funds. 
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AIRPORT 


EW cities have profited as much from aviation as has 


Wichita, Kans., and few cities are more “air- 
minded.” The airplane industry has brought mil- 


lions of dollars into the city, and has furnished employ- 
ment to hundreds of Wichita citizens. So many airplane 
factories are located in the city, and so many transport 
lines operate out of Wichita, that it is widely advertised 
is the “air capital.” For this reason business interests 
ind the city at large have been very sympathetic with the 
Park Board’s efforts to develop a municipal airport which 
ompares favorably with the finest in the country. 

[he Wichita Chamber of Commerce, cooperating with 
the Board of Park Commissioners, at the 1929 session of 
the State Legislature, prepared and presented a bill which 
provided for the establishment and maintenance of airports 
by cities in Kansas. Previous legislation was insufficient 
0 permit the proper operation of an airport. The bill as 
enacted by law permiis cities to maintain municipal air- 
ports under the jurisdiction of a board of park commis- 
\ city may lease any part of an airport for any 
A tax not exceeding 


sioners. 


purpose connected with aviation. 


nill may be levied for such purposes. 


A Nearly Ideal Site 


Previous to the establishment of the present airport, the 
the city had operated a temporary airport known as the 
Central Avenue Flying Field, a small tract three miles 
trom the center of the city. During the year 1928 the city 

rchased a 640-acre field 614 miles southeast of the busi- 
ness section, for the establishment of a permanent airport 
[he tract is exactly one mile square, and its topography is 
such that it is practically an ideal site. The site is sur- 
ded by open country where forced landings can b« 


safely made. Most of the field is level, and the entire sec- 
tion is covered with a tight growth of prairie sod. The 


held drains well, and only a small amount of grading was 
At present, no hard-surfaced runways are re- 


necessary. 





NOW 


Exceptional Site, Landscaping, Lighting 
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and Buildings Characterize Wichita Airport 


By O. J. SWANDER 





4 FIELD FLOODLIGHTING UNI 


The 
drainage and the compact turf permit safe landings and 
take-offs on all portions of the field. 

The lengths of the most favorable landing strips are as 


quired. level surface of the ground. the excellent 


follows: 


North-south . L.B00 feet 
East-west 1.800 
Northeast-southwest 1.200 
Southeast-northwest 600 


The Park Board plans to landscape the airport, so that 
it will be not only an excellent port for flying but an at 


tractive airport as well. In particular, the northwest cor 


ner of the section will be landscaped extensively About 
65 acres in this corner is rough and unsuitable for land 
ings and take-offs. A park and recreation center is to be 
developed here. The grounds adjacent to the airport 


buildings will also be landscaped. The boundaries of the 
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entire field have been fenced with a tight wire fence, and 


climbing roses have been planted on this fence 


Lighting System 


lighting installation conforming to the 
Lnited States Department of Commerce standards for an 
\-1-A has installed. The 
consists of obstruction lights, field 
hangar lights, field floodlights, a 
illuminated wind-cone, and a ceiling light 
height The field floodlight 
of two units, one at the east edge of the field and the othe 
the hangar The east light is of 30,000,000 candle- 
power, and it is operated by a motor-generator set. The 
8.000.000 candle- 


built to 


An airport 


system 
lights, 


beac on, an 


airport been lighting 
boundary 
revolving 
with ceiling- 
consists 


indicator. system 


neat 


incandescent unit of 


brick 


light is an 


Substantial 


other 


power buildings have been 
house each unit. 

An important improvement was the completion ot a 
large brick-and-steel 1929. The building 
is of brick, steel, and concrete construction, with dimen- 
102 feet by 272 feet. 


construction, which permits all supporting columns to be 


hangar late in 


The hangar is of cantilever 


SiOnsS ol 
placed near the center line of the building. There are no 


outside supporting columns, which makes it easy to move 
planes in and out of the building without having to move 


Both 


Ww hic h 


ene losed by 
feet 


The h ingat will accommodate any land plane 


the hangar are 
230 


other planes sides of 


rolling doors permit openings of cleat 


span now 


THE HANGAR 


othcees for 
located in The 
the field field 
headquarters room where pilots are required to register, a 
locker-room, and offices of the Wichita Air Service Pro- 


Temporary headquar- 


in this country lemporary hangat 


passengel transport lines are one end. 


electrical control board for lighting. a 


are in the other end. 
ters for the Western Air Express radio station, the United 
States Weather 


also housed in the hangar 


vision Co.. 


Bureau. and administrative offices for the 
airport, are 
| nlike buildings on many other airports, the hangar is 


of permanent construction and of pleasing architecture. 


A concrete apron 60 feet wide on which planes may be 
warmed up surrounds the hangar, and oiled taxi-strips 


leading to the hangar are also provided. 
Administration Building 


\ large administration building is now under construc- 


tion. Part of the ground filcor of this building will be 
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ticket 


for providing other facilities { 


used as passenger lobby, air office. wa 


and quarters 
passengers. Space is provided for restaurant. 
den, offices for transport operators, Weather Bu 
quarters, pilots’ room, sleeping rooms, dormit 

modations, and other facilities. 

The Board of Park Commissioners is sparing I 
able expenditures to provide every essential co 
for air transportation. A number of transport 
senger lines are using the airport now, and mor 
do so in the near future. These lines offer sple 
transportation facilities, either directly or by « 
lines to the principal cities of the United States, 

The Board of Park Commissioners has 
on the airport to the Stearmen Aircraft Co. for a hanga 


leased 


and sales office. This company has a sales room in thy 


hangar for showing and demonstrating planes, and 


mechanical and repair service is also available. Several 
brands of aviation gasoline and oil may be purchased at 
with aviatior 


The St rmar 


the airport. Business activities connected 
are also being located near the airport. 
Aircraft Co. is building a new factory on grounds adja 
cent to the port. 

The port is essentially a union station of the air wher 


Wit 


the aviation facilities already provided, and with thos 


every convenience for the air traveler is provided. 


contemplated for the near future, Wichita has one of th 
finest airports in the country. 


BUILDING 


What Is a Subdivision? 


SUBDIVISION is not 
land; it is far more, a process in community building 
All the sales, all the 


considerations involved at the time, all the huge importance: 


merely a means for marketing 


flurry of subdivision financial 


the 


of immediate details—these are infinitesimal factors in t 
ultimate result, which is the addition of an integral part o! 
the community, a part which, once established in the compat 

tive flash of time involved, is fixed as to its physical 

work and permanently marked in its character. The fleeting 


ner 


economic effect of the act of subdividing gives way to th 
manent, inexorable economic and social effect of the su! 
sion as a part of the form and life of the community 
subdivision is too small to have character. It may be no 
than a particular curve to a street, or the placing of th 
or the skillful use of setbacks, or the planting plan; 
may give to a mere linear design the impulse of life a 
it throbbing with vitality. 

HUGH R. POMI 
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Commencement and the Community 


By LYLE W. ASHBY 


Assistant Director. Division of Publications, National Education 


HE graduation program in the average high school 
has been in the backwash of educational progress. 

Originally copying from the collegiate style of 
ommencement, it has changed but little, and the old 


speaker type of program where an imported orator talks 


vehemently about important nothings is still with us on 


every hand. Most programs deserve the following criti- 


Isms: 
l. The 
2. The 
. The 
They 


y are blindly traditional. 

y are poorly planned. 

y give entertainment only. 

y leave the talents of the class unused. 

They allow no continuing theme. 

They overemphasize the commencement speaker. 
They consist of routine repetition. 

They have no definite objectives. 

They do not interpret the schools. 

They contain too much sermonizing. 

They lay too much emphasis on the honor students 
They are educational anachronisms. 


Why not make the commencement a worthwhile proj 
Why not make it a stu- 


Association 


That isnt the way 
That 


school is to be interpreted to the patrons, 


use to them in the game of life 


the community is to be helped. isn’t the way the 
The community 
makes the school possible, and in return the school plays 


Phe re 


a sense of obligation on the 


a large part in making the community what it is 
ought to be, and usually is, 
part of both the school and the community to one another 
But the graduation program has had little conscious part 
in the development of this feeling. 

season of the year when 


Commencement time is the 


all the people of the community are most wholeheartedly 
This is the opportunity of the 
to the 


) j ? 
Pennsylvania S 


interested in the school. 


vear for the school to get its message ove com- 


munity. The following statement from 


Children is enthusiastic, but not overly so, about the pos 


sibilities of the graduation season in this connection 


‘At no other time, on no other occasion 
together so representative an assemblage sO CO! 
Sor ial. business industrial prot 


section of the 


the community; so ¢ 





entered project revolv- 
ibout a theme of interest 
yf profit to the entire 
unity? This can be done 
is been done by scat- schools. 
schools throughout the 
ry. It takes work, of 

The easiest thing to 
to follow in the old ruts. 
it isn’t the way progress 
de. That isn’t the way 
ites are to be trained in 
its that will be of most 


understanding. 





School-Community 
City officials are good friends of the 
Their power to further the 
work of the schools is not exceeded by 
any other group. Conversely, the school 
is the agency that can do most in the de- 
velopment of the community. 
boost the other and make the graduation 
program a common meeting ground of 


Reciprocity 


ot 
confidence: to 


Let each being done: to 
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show the need of a new school building, of better facilities, 
of a bond issue to show the way to better cos peration and 
better returns.” 

It is proposed here to cite a few illustrations of schools 
which have prese nted commencement programs that had a 
neaning ind a value to the entire community. that gave 
the class an opportunity for seif-activity instead of pas- 

listening, and that pleased the parents more than the 


| type ol prop im 
Steel as a Commencement Theme 


One of the outstanding exan ples is the work of the 
Johnstown. Pa., High School In 1928 the theme “Steel” 
featured the mid-term commencement of the class. As was 

iid on this particular commencement occasion: “There 
as been a slightly pessimistic undercurrent in our com- 
nunity We have had a feeling that our basic industry 
was in a slump There has been too little boosting, too 
h complaining. Listen to the voice of youth telling 


you that Steel is the most important industry in civiliza- 
tion: that our future is assured.” 

In prep iration for this type ot commencement, mut h of 
the work of the term centered 
around the project “Steel,” and 
the class yearbook, “The Spec- 
tator,” was filled with pictures 
and articles on the subject. 
Here was no mere theoretical 
pedagogy : here was a school 
which, while accomplishing its 
own end in excellent fashion, 
wa it the same time rendering 
a yeoman service to a commu- 
nity in need. What a contrast 
to what might have occurred if 
this school had followed in the 
old rut and had imported a 
lecture on “The Ancient 
Greeks”! 

Community interest in this 
program is shown in the fact 
that the Johnstown Daily 
Tribune reported the occasion 
under a five-column heading, 
which included the statement, 

Steel industry is the basis of 
fine orations.” All of the ad- 
dresses under the six titles be- 


low were printed in full: 


Historic Furnaces of Pennsyl 
vanilla 

Industries Allied in Steel Making 

The Making of Steel in Johns 
town 

The Romance of Steel 

The Future of the Steel Industry 

| 


he Spirit of Steel 


Engendering Pride inSchool 
and Community 


The Bartlett High School at 


was 

“ 
grad 
to th 
ter ( 
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found: 

he purpose of the brief program to be pre 
uating class is to give some idea of the se) 

e nation and to the world by men and wom: " 
‘ounty.”” 


Then followed the program built around 


item 


and 


ety 





\ courageous statesman—George Frisbie H 

\ pioneer in plants—Luther Burbank 

Organizer and historian—George Bancroft 
Banisher of pain—Dr. William T. G. Mort 

Che angel of the battlefield—Clara Barton 
Protector of humanity—Dorothy Dix 

Che father of American manufacturing—San . 
[he emancipator of cotton—Eli Whitney 
Achiever through persistence Elias Howe 
Patriot-printer—Isaiah Thomas 
Soldier-explorer—Timothy Bigelow 
Soldier-founder—Rufus Putnam 
Soldier-engineer—Artemas Ward 

his program, calculated to engender pride in sel 


community, could be developed in nearly ever 


ite jw ME 


ie te ko Worthy Use of Leisure 


The theme of the 1930 p, 
gram of the Madison, N, | 
High School was “Worthy Us 
of Leisure.” After th proces 
sional, invocation, and mus 
the theme was introduced 
the salutatorian, who spok 
the topic, “Training { 
Worthy Use of Leisure Tim 
Then “The Place of Art in Ly 
sure Time” was illustrated 
four students. This was 
lowed by “The Place of Mus 
in Leisure Time,” which was 
lustrated. The next was a st 
dent address on “The Plac 
Literature in Leisure Time 
The last number on the 
gram dealing with leisure » 
the “Summary of Theme” 
the valedictorian. This 
followed by the presentatior 
diplomas, ete. At the com 
tion of the program the me 
bers of the class received t! 


friends in the gymnas 


School Failures and Schoo! 
Activities 

In a recent year, the class 
Doylestown, Pa., made sc! 
failures the theme of th 
gram. The topics of the stu 
made and delivered by st 
were: 

Introduction Meth: 

Extent of Failures 

by Teachers 


Webster, Mass., has for a num- Cc £ Fail 
,auses allures a 
ber of years attempted to make : > . , 
; by Pupils 

its programs of service to the “ALMA MATER” Summary 

communit\ On the 1929 pro- \ character from the commencement pageant, Speaking of the ( 
Fair Learning’s Gift,” presented by the 5 ; ~ z 

i rs I Oo co < . > . = M4 m 4 ¥ 

gram the { I wing tatement Reading, Pa., High School in June, 1930 Principal Carmon Ros salt 
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FLAG RAISING EXERCISE 
Senior High School, Reading, Pa 


type of commencement activity is in keeping with 
t practices of the Doylestown High School in present- 
popular form, some definite piece of work which is 
mly instructive, but informative and useful 
nts, and community in general. 
he real purpose of this study twofold: first, to 
present to the community, gathered for the annual commence 
ment, and thus very receptive, material in popular form on a 
mportant school problem; second, to continue the prac- 
if this school in departing from the formal and stilted 
uninteresting Commencement essays and orations.” 


to students. 


was 


[his program was designed to show parents the reasons 
school failures and to suggest ways in which parents 

ild assist in preventing them. 
Another type of program designed to interpret the 
work of the school to patrons is that in which actual scenes 
the regular school work are depicted. The follow- 
ogram of the Cheltenham Junior High School at 

s Park, Pa., is suggestive: 
JUNIOR HIGH PROMOTION 


illustrative of the 


SCHOO! EXERCISES 


ses are activities of the 


regular 
School Orchestra 
Rev. H 
m cae Florence Butz, English 

t Council demonstration Social Science 
representation of pupils’ ages. Mathematics Department 
Messag . Ninth Year Glee Club 

ilue of Science . Scrence Departn nt 
. Girls’ Physical Education ¢ 
. Industrial Arts 
.Robert Parent 
Made by 9EE Art Class 
. Boys’ Physical Education ¢ 
Home Economics Department 
Henry Keirland, George Moor 
French Class 

I R Kraybill, Prin 
: vee aa .Commercial!l Departmer 
names of pupils promoted to Senior High School 
Latin by Latin ¢ 
Lew s Cutler 


Year 


Lewis Cutler 
Department 
Department 


D partment 


activity 
riment 


1 Cercle Francais 


Sung in 
Rev. H 
ting project is Ninth 


illustrative of the Industr 


activities) 
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For parents and patrons who cannot or will not visit 


the schools during the regular sessions, such a program Is 


apt to he an eve opene! One 


who listens to and watches 


well 
is doing He is ipt t 


such a objective as 


the bal! hool 


unde rstanding of the 


program has an 


as enyoy ible 
demonstration of what 
better 


and the 


leave with a 


school nic its 
activities results that it is gettin oF 


ro away with an increased ippreciation of 


with de reased objection to se hool t 


taxes 


Other Topics for Programs 
Many othe cited, but 
will serve to show possibilities of the comm«e 
working on the 
been said that a high school principal may be judged by 
handles his How 


true this is! Phe sion ol 


illustrations could he 


in schools that are 


prob 


the way he commencement exercises, 


commencement is the one oc 
the vear when the whole community 
the school 


pretation! 


interest centers about 
What a splendid opportunity for school inte1 
to bind school and 
lost. 


Other topie s tor programs whit h s« hools have used sur 


Such an excellent chance 


community together should not be 


cessfully in the past few years cannot be described in de 


tail here. There is room. however, to list a number | 


topi s: 


Worthy homemaking 
Obedience to law 
Honoring a great man 

Citizenship 

A school of today 

The objectives of education 

High school life as reviewed by the graduate 
Dramatie episodes in American 
\ picture ol high school life 
Failures in high school 


Harry McKown. of the | Pittsburgh, 


lists the following topics as suitable for programs of an 


history 


niversity of 


interpretational nature: 


Progress in educatior 

Our school-building program 
Outstanding accomplishments of the year 
New departments at work 
What our school needs most 
Importance of keeping high 
How we compare with others 
Place of art 
Our school next year 
Cooperation of school and community 


in our schoo 


accredited 


school 


and music in the curriculum 


program tor 


This school ten vears from now 

Explanation of some innovation or change in tl 
the school 

dollar for education 


How your spent 


Pageants Used Successfully 


A number of schools are using pageants for thei 


Phe 


containing the text of the pageant 


crams with great success. 


foreword to the bos 
presented by the he a 
ing, Pa.. Senior High School in June, 1930, contained the 

following statement: 

felt the urge fo 

school 


type 0 


h ive lon 
Times have 


changed. vet the old 


“Schools everywhere 
of commencement, 
subject matte 
ment has remained with us 

‘Last January, for the eighty 
enacted the 
grandparents witnessed. 

Feeling that the 
more modern, educational type of prog 
pupils of the 


( h inpe d 
have 


fifth Reading 
stereotyped program that their pare: 


time 


same 


time was ripe tor the 


ram 
have 


senior class prepared 





CHARACTERS IN THE GRADUATION 
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HfGH SCHOOL, TULSA, OKLA., ENTITLED 


*YOUTH’S CHALLENGE” 


From left to right: Spirit of Work; Spirit of 


outh; Spirit of Leisure; 


eighty-sixth commencement depicting secondary education, 


past, present, and future. The theme centers around the seven 
cardinal principles of high school instruction, namely, Health, 
Leisure, Home Membership, Citizenship, Fundamental Pros 


esses, Ethical Character, and Vocation. 
through the dramatization of our 
things for which we are striving, 


efforts will be 


‘If we can show 
ideals, the 
of and 


hanced 


vou, 
your appreciation 
cooperation in our daily greatly en 


Mod- 
efforts. 


Furthermore, this pageant is truly a group project. 
individual 
Every member of the graduating class has a part.” 

Central High School at Tulsa, Okla., has 


pageantry 


ern tendencies are for group action, not 
used 
alle- 


taught in 
Superin- 


also 


with “Youth’s Challenge.” an 


success. 
gory based on the objectives of education as 
this high school, has been used several times 
tendent Merle Prunty writes that it 


has been very suc- 


cessful 


Expanding the Program into a Booklet 


[he printed program can be used far more profitably 
than is usually the case. For instance, the Francis Joseph 
Reitz High School, Evansville, Ind.. 
of its 1930 graduation season a most attractive 28-page 
booklet entitled, ““The Flowering of the Public Schools.” 
lt contained the following items: 


issued in celebration 


\ list of the members of the Board of Education on the 


title page 


Truth; Spirit of Learning; 
Spirit of Health; 


Spirit of Citizenship; Spirit of Home; Every 
Spirit of Character; Life 


Prologue; 

Foreword by Principal John O. Chewning 

\ list of the members of the faculty 

\ picture of the High School building 

Small photographs of the graduating class (appare1 
taken from the High School annual) 

\ history of the class 

The calendar of events for the past year 

What Reitz offers in the way of citizenship. (Six 
are devoted here to an exposition of this toy 
terms of compelling interest to the parent and | 
tron. ) 


pay 


rs of Evansville who read this little book 
had a new a) preciation of the Reitz High School, 


The taxpay 


interspersed \,ith news about the graduates, it undoubted! 
was read, 
Conclusion 


The emphasis given in this article to the promotion 


ty 


school-community relationships does not detract 
the major purpose of commencement programs, whic! 
to honor the graduates. Programs such as those m 
tioned accomplish this objective and at the same time 


complish other worthwhile objectives. School interpr 


tion is perhaps the most important of these subsid 
purposes. No other occasion presents as fine an app 
for this most essential phase of the modern school p1 
gram. To take advantage of this opportunity not 
furthers the program of the school but may also b 


a distinct asset to the community. 
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resu 


ved 


isphaltic Masties 
‘or Joint and Crack Fillers 


irlier stone block pavements, the blocks were 
ithout a foundation, simply paved upon a sand 
cushion, and the joints were filled with sand 
» of sand was left on the surface of the pavement 
about a month. or until the blocks were firm 
ints would take no more sand. 
foundations came into use. a better joint filles 
ht and the so-called tar and gravel filler came 
\t first this usually consisted of coal-tar pitch, 
s heated and poured into the joints after they 
partially filled with washed gravel: then more 
el was added and the joints again poured until 
ined full. As early as 1895 this filler was in 
by the addition of asphalt, which made it less 
ptible to temperature changes. With the advent of 
nd better-cut blocks the gravel was omitted. as 
oints were too narrow to permit it to penetrate them. 
ixture of asphalt and sand was then developed which 


oved very satisfactory when properly applied. Other 


rs on the principle of the last have been made on a 


ind 


ercial scale, with the mineral matter incorporated 
delivery. 

e course ol development of fillers a cement grout 
of equal parts by volume of portland cement and 
was used in the case of both stone block and brick 


ements for some time. This made a very rigid pave- 


t 
} 


inset 


sph 


\< 


. and expansion troubles often developed, especially 


the case of brick pavements. Expansion joints were 


ted, and from this by evolution came the asphalt and 
altic mastic fillers where every joint affords relief for 


nsion and contraction. 


Asphaltie Mastics 
phaltic mastics when properly made and properly 
ed, seem to satisfy best the requirer its of a good 
However, in the case of brick paver ents, when the 


ks do not have lugs to space the cour. .s, it has been 


le 


IN 


| difficult to obtain a thorough penetration of the mas- 
nto all joints, and consequently a straight asphalt 
has been very generally used. This has sometimes 


lted in more or less trouble in warm weather. as the 


then softens and swells out upon the surface of the 
ment and becomes “mussy” under traffic. When lug 


are used or spacers are employed to separate the 


ricks, an asphalt and sand mastic has been used with very 


; 


actory results. 
Applying the Filler 


nerly the filler in brick pavements was applied by 
s of a conical can having a needle valve in the bot- 
his was carried along the joint by hand, and gen- 
most of the filler was placed in the joints and rela- 
little on the surface. However, it was costly in 
Later the filler was applied in larger volume ove: 
rface of the pavement from a tank on wheels, the 
eing regulated by means of a needle valve in the 
of the tank. Immediately behind the outlet of the 


By CLARENCE D. POLLOCK 


Consulting Engineer. New York 





Qualities of a Good Filler 

The requisites of a good filler are that 
it should hold the blocks firmly in posi- 
tion, remain permanently in place, af- 
ford support to the edges of the blocks 
and thus prevent chipping and conse- 
quent rounding of the heads of the 
blocks. It should be easy to apply. rea- 
sonable in cost, and a material which 
will permit of traffic directly after it 
has been placed in the joints of the 
pavement. C. BD. FP. 





tank was placed a curved squeegee, havi i piece of belt 


ing on the bottom edge. This worked quite satisfactorily 
although at times there was trouble from the asphalt “gum 
ming up” on the squeegee. This trouble, however, was not 
serious when the work proceeded without int rruptions o1 
delays. On the whole, hand squeegees having steel blades 
which are kept hot are the most effective in avoiding a sur 
plus of asphalt on the surface of the brick pavement, and 


in using them the filler may be flushed over the surface 
Standard Mastie 


The most widely used mastic for stone block fillers is 
one in which the asphalt has a penetration of 60 to 70 at 
77 degrees Fahrenheit, which is the third filler in the list 
of four in the pamphlet issued by the Division of Simplhi 
fied Practice of the | “ Department ot Commerce To 
this is added dry, hot sand, all of which will pass 
mesh sieve, and not less than 85 per cent passing 
mesh sieve. The best results are obtained when as nearly 
is possible 30 per cent ol the mixture by volume is sand 
The more sand that the mixtur vill irry and still flow 
into the joints readily, the bet I filler, and 
this is about the maximum a1 in of sand t the asphal 
will carry and still flow properly 

This filler has proved satisfactory in most cases, heates 
to the right temperature and kept there until flushed over 
the surface of the pavement. In the spreading of the 


tic into the joints it is very important to ha the to 

properly heated and changed for freshly heated tools with 

sufhcient frequency. Unless the tools are hot and kept 

hot. it will be impossible to get all the asphalt off the 
] l 


surface of the pavement, i t \ tial that 


more of the mastic be left 
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helped 


methods in order to keep the mixture off the pavement 


Some engineers are even going bac k to pouring- 
surlace. However, in the case of stone block pavements 
when reasonable diligence is used in flushing the hot mastic 

er the surface and shoving it off the surface with hot 


tools, the small amount that cannot be removed from the 


pavement surlace does no harm and in lact is of some 
benefit in cushioning the low spots In the heads of the 
blocks until the traffic wears down the high points in the 
heads, and thus producing a smoother surface in time than 
laid. Such a light film will 


and cause no inconvenience. 


when the 
readily be 


pavement is first 


worn off by trafhi 


Bleeding of the Filler 


In some cases with intensive and heavy traflic the mastic 
softened and come out on the surface in very warm 
ither, but investigation has shown that this was due in 
large measure to the fact that insufficient sand was used 


in the mastic In the worst case the records showed that 
only 30 per cent of sand was used instead of the 45 to 50 
per cent which should have gone into the mixture, and in 
was left on the sur- 


addition a large amount of the mastic 


face because of carelessness in using cold tools. and also 
in not providing proper means of maintaining the heat in 
the sand until after its incorporation into the mastic. 
Under similar traffic conditions an asphalt having a pene- 
tration of 50 to 60 at 77 degrees F. is now being tried and 
when mixed with about 50 per cent of hot sand seems to 
flow into the joints about as readily as that having a pene- 
tration of 60 to 70. Either of these asphalts should give 
good results if properly handled and used. There seems 
to be more need for improvement in the workmanship and 
manipulation on the work than with the materials now in 


use 


Flushing Mastic Reduces Labor Costs 


While the method of flushing the mastic over the surface 
of the pavement and pushing it into the joints with hot 
squeegees uses more material than the old hand-pouring 
In the 
earlier days pouring was done with buckets or cans hav- 


method. it reduces the labor cost considerably. 
ing a short spout, but in windy weather much of the ma- 
terial was blown over the surface of the blocks and it re- 
quired good inspection to get the joints well filled, as the 


laborers had a tendency to hurry along to cover the 
eround and not wait for the filler to flow down into the 
joints. The wheeled tanks have overcome this condition to 
a great extent 

\fter the joints are thoroughly filled and the surplus 
mastic has been squeegeed off the surface of the blocks, a 
thin layer of sand or stone dust is spread over the surface 
to prevent traffic from sticking or picking up the film and 


also to aid in erinding off this coating. 


Prepared Masties 


\s was mentioned before, pre-mixtures of asphalt and 
slate dust. limestone dust. ete.. have been made commer- 
cially, but these have been developed mainly for joint and 
although have 
been used to some extent in stone block pavements, espe- 


cially by New 


have also used them in construction joints in concrete pave- 


crack fillers in concrete pavements, they 


Jersey and Pennsylvania. which states 


ments. For over two years past the New Jersey State High- 


ways have used such a prepared filler in granite block 
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pavements and in construction joints in 
ments under the designation B.M. 2, which ; 
asphalt having a penetration of 85 to 100 
and with about 45 per cent by weight of s| 
that obtaine 
sults with this preparation than with the asp! 


engineers consider they have 
mastic. 

The Pennsylvania Highway Department | 
pared filler which is almost identical with th 
2, which they call Specification J. No. 1. Ot! 
made commercially and are used to a consid: 
these usually contain forms of mineral n 


bituminous material. 
Crack Fillers 


For a craek filler the New Jersey State Highways 
using a filler designated B.M. 3, in which the 


are 
asphalt has 
a penetration of 85 to 100 and contains 20 per cent by 
weight of slate dust. 

Crack fillers have quite different conditions to meet f; 
those of joint fillers. The cracks are generally small 
it is necessary to use asphalts having higher penetrati 
than for the joint fillers, or else to use less mineral ; 
ter if a mastic be used. In about 75 per cent of the Stat 
Highway Departments which answered questionnaires 
was reported that a filler was used in which the asphalt 
had a penetration of 85 to 100 at 77 degrees F. and about 
half of these called for a filler containing mineral mat. 
ter. The rest of the state and county engineers reported 


Various 


machines have been used to some extent on this work fo: 


using asphalts having penetrations of 50 to 60. 


pouring both joints and cracks. 

Various specifications have been followed for joint fill- 
ers, but the one most generally used for the asphalt in the 
mastic in stone block pavement filler is that of the Ameri- 
can Society of Municipal Engineers, which is as follows 


in abstract: 
Asphalt Cement Filler 


The asphalt cement shall be homogeneous and free from 
water. It shall conform to the following requirements. 
(77 deg. F.), 100 g. 5 sec.—60-7 


b. Flash point (open cup)—not less than 175 deg. 


1. Penetration at 25 deg. C 


‘ Loss on heating at 163 deg. (325 deg. F.) & 
not more than 2 per cent. Penetration at 25 deg. C. (77 
g. 5 sec., of residue after heating at 163 deg. C. (325 deg 


pared with penetration of asphalt cement before heating 


60 per cent 
d. Ductility at 25 deg. ¢ 77 ‘g. F.)—not less than 
e. Proportion of bitumen soluble in carbon tetrachloride 
99 per cent 


The object to be attained with a crack filler is to ha 
it flow freely into the cracks and adhere to the sides, | 
stable and prevent the entrance of moisture. On the oth 
hand, a joint filler must flow into the joints readily 
harden suffi iently to protect the edges of the blo 
pavement against chipping. In joint fillers for stone 
pavement, the tendency today is towards as hard 
phalt as will flow into the joint properly, when 


a mastic containing the maximum mineral matt: 


viz., as near 50 per cent by volume of sand as will flow 
readily. The object is to make the joint resemb|: 
ly as possible, a little section of rich asphalt pa\ 


tween the blocks. 
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Solving Traffic Problems 
by Vehiele-Actuated Control 


fic problem in any city is a community prob- By SYDNEY CEDRIC KRAMS 


One of the difficulties in its solution has been 

n most cases, each individual has approached 

standpoint of his own interest. The individual 

iks of traffic congestion as something that re- 

speed at which he can drive his car through the 

and prevents him from parking where he 

he merchant thinks of traffic congestion as some- 

h increases his delivery costs and causes restric- 

placed on parking, but he objects strenuously to 

‘ulations that are designed to relieve congestion, 

ks they are likely to injure his business. The 

ition companies know traffic congestion in terms 

in increasing man-hours and capital investment 
Jassenger-mile or per ton-mile. 

ntrast to this individualistic point of view, an in- 


number of people are gaining a new conception 


VEHICLE-ACTUATED CONTROL IN) BALTIMORE 
ha been successtul for more tt I 


ompli ‘ X-W ntersection wit multiple tr 


each other for industries and citizens. a large proportion 
of the general public can choose its place ot residence in 


a way not possible 25 years ago. The most potent 
cause of migration is the existence or expectation of better 
general living conditions in a new location. Traflie cor 
fusion and congestion, which make it tedious and un- 
pleasant to travel back and forth through the city. cet 
tainly add their full share toward making a 
less attractive than another where such conditions do not 
prevail. 


community 


Trafh congestion chokes the growth of a city. This can 
be substantiated in numerous instances by pointing to 
VEHICLE-ACTUATED CONTROL IN 
TROY, N. Y 


essary delay and congestion have been elimi 
it this complex five-way intersection of River 
ind Fulton Streets, and a great deal of ur 


necessary control obviated by the new system 


t the trafic problem as a whole. They are beginning to 
realize that traffic congestion and its attendant danger must 
paid for, not only in personal inconveniences, but also 
| dollars through the increase in price of commodi- 

to the high cost of transportation delays, and 
increases in insurance rates due to accident losses. 

growth of transportation facilities is a limiting 
the development of the modern city, for transport 
s the lifeblood of the community. Suspend transit 
and the dependence on transportation is most 
demonstrated. Choke these facilities by con- 
unwise regulation, and the effects are just as 
ng, although less obvious. 
to the city through traffic congestion and high 
ites are much greater than would appear on the EXCHANGE PLACE. PROVIDENCE. B 1 
[hese losses are subtle and difficult to trace. In ; ' 


e stree ire irreguiar, the traf mover 
| 


lace, traffic confusion and traffic delay are bad 
x for a city. With cities now bidding against 
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localities where development has been held back by traffic intersection and could not coordinate wit} 
congestion, but where a tremendous new development has _ situated at nearby corners. Poisonous fy 
been stimulated by the opening of a new boulevard artery automobiles and the danger of being ry; 
through the area, bringing new homes and new citizens constant menace to these policemen. , 
to that section of the country. As the number of vehicles continued to 
A Bit of Traffic Control History ee er - station traffic officers at 1 
: intersections. Police forces were augom: 
[he problem of traffic regulation was a slight one at creased budgets were necessary. This res 
first. The advent of a low-priced automobile brought a mendous addition to the taxpayers’ burder 
idden change in the situation. Traflic became congested — ties began to seek other means of traffic res 
owing to the fact that thousands of workers could be The arbitrarily timed “Stop” and “Go” ; 
oused in one building or deSired to visit one place of — then introduced. Traffic authorities hailed {| 


creation, while the streets leading thereto were inade- enthusiasm and began to install thousands . 


THE EYE AND BRAIN OF THE SYSTEM 

ustrated in the foreground act as the eyes, record the arrival and presence of vehicles 
2 control mechanism (left) which acts as the brain and operates the traffic signal (rig! 
background) in exact accordance with the demands of the traffic fic 


quate and u. le to carry the flow. It became obvious that This type of control, as ordinarily installed, p 

street intersections were to become the focal points of _ inflexible as traffic grew, that needless delays |» 

traffic congestion and traffic accidents, and relief means and more frequent, congestion greatly increase: 

were sought. ers, tired of being delayed needlessly, developed 
lrafhic officer control was the first step. Officers were tempt of signals, resulting in many accidents 

tationed in the center of intersections and by means of _ that fixed time lights have exhibited some advantages, 


rm and hand movements signaled the vehi les when to cially in carefully planned, but expensive, flexible 


exo and when to stop. There were a number of attending gressive systems, but faults of isolated or sync! 
lisadvantages in this type of control. Che signals given stallations have often counterbalanced their 

hy the officers were often vague and misunderstood; driv- : = 3 
; ; Invention and Ingenuity Applic: 
ers hesitated about approaching an intersection so con- 

trolled, and caused vehicles in their rear to bank up. In very recent years we have begun to rea 
Traffic officers had all they could do to handle their own traffic problem cannot be solved by hit-or-mi: 








THE 


be simply legislated out of existence, and 
solved, and is being solved, only by funda- 
d engineering analysis, and by the applica- 
m and ingenuity such as have produced the 
ypments seen in other branches of endeavor. 
the traffic signals by the vehicles themselves 
Vehicle 


It has solved complex 


rom this type of extensive research. 
accomplished much. 
ns heretofore considered without solution. Its 
both to these complex problems and to the 
lems, has produced an increase in the speed 
trafhic, 
yns where it is installed, that is truly remark 


and a decrease in the accident rate 


period of less than two years it has been em- 
It has 


the accident rate in some crossings up to 100 per 


’| states and over 150 municipalities. 
has decreased unnecessary delay up to 96 pet 


Vehicle-actuated control is a “thinking” mechanical po- 
liceman that operates a standard traffic light in exact ac- 
ordance with the varying flow and volume of traffic in 
the streets. It enjoys, furthermore, a tremendous advan- 
tave in that it admits of no errors. 


[he mechanical “bluecoat™ does not adhere to any 
partie ulat schedule, nor does it operate according to any 
a set of ve- 


The 


“sensitive 


It is composed of two main parts 
and the control 


set rule. 


hicle-sensitive units, mechanism. 


vehicle-sensitive units are rubber-covered 
strips placed in the pavement of each street adjacent to 
the intersection. These units operate through pressure 


only. Automobiles need not stop on them, nor are the 


drivers aware of their presence in the streets. 


A Control Mechanism Which Operates Intelligently 


[he vehicle-sensitive units relay to the control mechan- 
ism all information that is essential for the proper direc- 
tion of traffic; the speed of a car approaching the inter- 
section; the number of cars; the density of vehicles per 
hour; the order of arrival of each vehicle; and how long 
each has waited. 

The control mechanism receives this information, and 
with this knowledge regulates the traffic signal according 
to the varying flow and volume of the traffic in the streets. 

\ single car approaching an intersection where there is 
no cross traffic, is given the green light instantly. It is 
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not stopped nor required to slow down. for the contro 


mechanism had not received an impulse from the 


CTOSss 


street, and “knew” the way was clear If two cars ap 
proach on opposing streets at exactly the same time. right 
switching ove! 


through the in 


ol-way is accorded to one. immediately 


to the other as soon as the first is safely 
tersection. 

Cars approaching an intersection where there is a steady 
stream of opposing traffic are permitted to 
first gap that occurs in the steady stream. If no gap 
curs after a maximum period of time, the steady stream 
is stopped for an interval of time just sufficient to perm 
these vehicles to cross: the creen light reverting immedi 


ately to the steady stream. 
Where the Pedestrian Problem Is Acute 


Pedestrians are adequately provided for under elect: 


matic vehicle-actuated control. They are permitted to 
move with the flow of traffic in their direction. If a pa 
ticularly bad pedestrian situation exists, pedestrian push 
buttons are installed. These push-butttons act the same 


way as the sensitive units in the pavement They pro 
vide maximum safety for the pedestrian and never delay 
traffic other 
fixed-wheel vehi les make known thei presence by means 
After a trolley has unloaded and 
feet, the 


trolley 


vehicular unnecessarily. Trolley cars and 


of an overhead contact. 


loaded its passengers, it moves forward a few 


overhead sensitive units send an impulse to the 
mechanism, and at the earliest moment consistent with 
safety the car is permitted to proceed. 

Any type of intersection can be efhiciently handled by 
vehicle-actuated control. Installations of the electro-mati 


vehicle-actuated control have been made in some of the 


most complex intersections in the East, including Park 
( ire le, 
Vehicle-actuated controls on a principal thoroughfare n 
so that 
be established on the thoroughfare 


Baltimore, and Exchange Place in Providence: 


be coordinated continuous movement ot trait 
without delay, may 
groups of vehicles may be permitted to traverse the whol 
length of the principal streets without being stopped 
Vehicle-actuated control apparatus may be augmented 
so that it left 
justed to suit the particular conditions and demands of any 
Many traffic 


its operation have acclaimed it as the solution to the tra! 


will direct right o1 turns. It may be ad 


intersection. authorities who have viewed 


fie problem. 


More Schooling Aids Solution of Unemployment Problem 


I. 


rder to help solve the problem created by the throw- 
g onto a glutted labor market of more than a thousand 
d-year high school graduates, the school authorities, 
leacher bodies and civic organizations of Minneapolis 
ng torces to keep them in school. 
ty to get work, with its consequent demoralizing idle- 
t to be as undesirable as having these voung work- 
into competition for jobs with those who have de 
Utilizing these months to get additional training 
be the answer, and the Extension Department of 
schools, the University of Minnesota, the Y.M.C.A. 
Vunwoody Industrial Institute have arranged special 
to meet the need 
trigonometry and chemistry. 


stenography, public speaking, eco- 
The School Board trans- 
nds from the summer school budget to meet this 


During the last week of the term, school counselors 
deavored to induce the graduates to continue in school 
with a list institutions 


part of the 


where and provided each 


courses open to them. In one city wher: 


schools are espe ially overcrowded, settlement house 


been offered. Many of those out of school 
of work are unable to finance themselves, and a fund to pr: 


ties have 


itever 


Parent 


clothing or wl 
ouncil of 


he finning 


lares, 
The Central ¢ 


voted S500 as a 


lunch money, street-ca1 
quired is being raised. 
Teache rs Association 
Pupils who had left school order to 
laid off this 


rangements were also made to enroll pupils in the I 


l 
oo to WOrK al 


now are also eligible for training. Specia 
of Minnesota for the winter quarter, although it began t 


weeks before high school graduation. 





What Does Sewage Disposal Cost? 


TT] HI NEVER a corporation or company is contem- By E. E. SMITH 


plating change or expansion, the first question Superintendent, 
that its executives and stockholders ask is, “What 


ei ; Sanitary District of Elgin, I! 
will it cost? It doesn’t matter whether this corporation 


or company he a manutlacturer. a railroad. a powell com- 


pany. a water works, or any other type ol industrial con- SEESRAISUOR OF 
: a" ad Construction costs 
cern Therefore, it is natural that the citizens of a com- ” 
thie These expenditures have used up the tot 
unity will ask this question whenever a public improve- ' = 1] 1] 1] 
axes which can be legally ecte S 
ent . contemp! ited. They will want to know what the ori t , ” mt 2 th 
: rict. 
tial cost is and what the operating o1 maintenance costs a . : » 
1 The following costs are taken from the r 
wi " ° . . . . . ° ° 
nee Sanitary District of Elgin since its formati: 
Phe initial construction costs of a proposed public im- ate A > 
_ The construction costs include the total exp: 
provement as given by the engineer's estimate, generally nie ; 
! eee May 1, 1930. All per capita cost figures ar 
run into thousands of dollars, which to the average citizen ‘Bar : or ; _ 
; district population of 35,000 persons. The total 

; oe : tion of the District is 36,800, which includes a pay 
improvement without first ascertaining his proportionate . . ; . ie 
the Elgin State Hospital with a total of 1.800 patie 


This hospital is not connected to the sewer systen 


ippears to be a staggering sum, and he may oppose the 


share and benefits. Actually, the initial construction costs 
ire usually met largely by a bond issue payable over a. 
it pay taxes. 


period of time, so that the important question is: What is . : os 
Ihe total construction cost was $476.619.69 for 4) 


the yearly cost to the taxpayer, including interest and re- : : . ; : 
' , age collection system, including intercepting sew: 
tirement of bonds and the operating or maintenance costs! < : : . 

three pumping stations, with a total of eleven dif 


The treatment of sewage by cities and villages along . Thi 
sized pumps. This amount represents a per capita 


watercourses is a duty that has been properly recognized of $13.61. 


only during the past few years. As a great majority of The treatment plant consists of a grit chamber, 


such cities and villages have yet to construct sewage treat- [hoff tanks, trickling filters with an area of 1.54 


orks, dats i ‘rating experiences may ; 
"a nt work d ita from actual opera ig experience n 8 feet deep, two secondary tanks. sludge pump house 
e of ‘rest. 
eae sludge pumps, twelve sludge beds complete with in 


he Ss i Jistri “lei s a municip: rpora- . . : : 
The Sanitary District of Elgin is a municipal corpor: trial track and locomotive, and a two-story office build 


tion organized for the express purpose of collecting and The plant was constructed at a total cost of $378 


treating the sewage of the District to prevent objectionable 


: or a per capita cost of $10.8 
pollution of Fox River. This District has been organized 


Land necessary for the treatment plant and pum 


Sil ? 1922 ane has i i det } ype sewage eat- : . ° J e790 7 
- ind has had a mo n type of é tres station sites was acquired for $12,786.09, or a pet 


e ‘ Ss ‘ . i s . . Q27 97 . 

ment works in yperation sinee June. 1927. cost of $0.37. 

. ‘s , , The al ¢ ' engineering services, which includ 

Operation Financed Through Taxes Phe total cost of aa Saw ch in 

consulting, district, assistants, inspectors, and all eq 

The cost of this District to the citizens of Elgin is a ment. was $83.205.17. or a per capita cost of $2.38. 

typical example. The actual costs of sewage treatment at 

Elgin are represented by taxes raised for the operation of Comparative Costs 


the Sanitary District. However, to clearly understand such The summarized total cost for land, construction and 


costs it is necessary to separate the total ito. separan engineering, to May 1, 1930, was $950,886.41, or a pe 
units such as construc tion costs, operating costs, and gen- capita cost of $27.17. These per capita costs are not 
eral overhead costs. The taxes that have been collected 


for the operation of the Sanitary District of Elgin since its 


of line with the costs of similar works elsewhere, as 1 


cated by the following data: 
organization are as follows: A pproximat 
| imat 
yer Capita Costs 
Taxes for Interest Taxes for City Pes aoe D - 
ind Retirement of Bonds veneral Operation a 
$43,998.86 Decatur 
$17,500.00 15,018.34 See We 
»4,500.00 44,267.50 Rockford 
5,450.00 45,490.13 
300.00 


Springfield 


apg Aurora 
18,225.41 Urbana-Champaign 


97,050.00 8.9093 
5,150.00 yore Costs in Relation to Design per Million Gallons 


>. 400.00 »1.694.61 


These figures show that the total amount of taxes col. The intercepting sewers are constructed for 
lected for all purposes for the last six years has averaged population of 79,000 _sompince. which at a rate as 
about $104,100 per year or about $3 per capita per year, lons per capita ms capacity of 18.5 million BE 
day. On this basis the interceptors cost about $ 
million gallons capacity. 

The treatment plant was designed for a pop 
37,500 persons at 88 gallons per capita, or mi 
gallons per day. At this capacity the treatment plant co 


about $114,600 per million gallons. 


based on the present population of 35,000, and these col- 
lected taxes have been used to meet current expenditures. 

Che expenditures of the Sanitary District to date have 
included: 


Fixed charges on bonded debt 
Direct operating expenses 





PHE 


Cost of Operation 


operation is the cost that most interests the 
desirable 
ndpoint to have all the data possible on these 


tendent o1 operator and it is very 
ition costs include all salaries paid both of- 
rating personnel, two automobiles. replaced 
two years, with their maintenance and op- 

sts, repairs and renewals to structures and 
equipment, laboratory supplies and equip 

fice supplies. 

il cost of operation, not including power, for 
o vears has been $34,128.14. or about $17.000 
a per capita cost per year of $0.49. 

il cost of treating a million gallons of sewage 

itary District of Elgin treatment works is $18.35. 


ided as follows: 


With an average daily flow of 3,963,000 gallons of sew- 
for the past two years, it would make a total cost to 


tary District of $77.20 a day 


Phis includes only operating expenses 


for the treatment of 


not fixed 


\s stated before. the Sanitary District of Elgin has three 
stations for elevating the sewage to the treat- 
plant. The motors in these stations range from 20 


75 horsepower. It is also necessary to re-pump 75 per 














THE SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS OF THE ELGIN, ILI 


general view of the plant, showing the office 
beds at the left Ihe trickling filter beds are seen in 
tanks. 3. The trickling filter in operation, 
4. A section of 
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cent of the sewage at the main pumping station, which in 


creases the electric powel! costs. therefore it has hee 


deemed necessary to keep the electric costs 


other 


powel! sepa 


rate trom Owing to these ondl 


pumpage, the total cost for 


operatin costs 


tions and to re ele tric pow 


has been $15.667 70 for the past two vears, or ar 


of about $7.800 per year, or a per capita cost 


pe r vear. 


In addition, the cost operation must provid 


vanization overhead. because there are certain items that 
cannot be charged directly t » operation but should be taken 
into consideration for the total operating cost Principal 


among these items are legal expenses, traveling expenses 


ofhee furniture and equipment trustees’ salaries, et Phe 


total organization overhead is approximately $3,300. pet 


year, or a pel capita cost of $0.09 per veut 


Total Cost to Taxpayer on per Capita Basis 


The total cost to the taxpayers, as indicated by taxes 
collected, includes the foregoing operating costs and, i 
addition, fixed charges on the bonded debt and cost of r 
placements and extensions. 


Sanitary 


The fixed charges for the bonded debt of the 
District of Elgin 


$55,970 average per year 


1925. 


require a payment of approximately 


over a 20-vear period, which 


began in At this rate the fixed charges per capita 


are $1.60 per year, and $38.00 per million gallons of sew 


age treated based on present flows 


costs amount to 


The fixed charges and annual operating 
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$2.40 per capita per year as follows: future to meet the cost of replacements and « 
will be needed to keep the capacities up to 
of the community and properly dispose of the 
the District. 

What citizen, if the data were presented 
would hesitate in investing $3 per year if it 


nterest) 


The difference between the cost of $2.40 a vear and the : . 
the cleaning-up of the streams, the betterm: 


$5 per capita taxes raised per year represents the ee . -¢ 
é' I conditions, the return of fish life to the str 
amount of new construction work that has been required : ana : 
. . ° ‘ : -_ © knowledge that he was taking care of his filt 

to completely organize the Sanitary District of Elgin. It . LY fe ; ep 
‘ instead of dumping it upon the communities d 


is anticipated that an amount corresponding approximately 


* . . * ACKNOWLEDGMENT From a iper presented be 
to this $0.60 per capita per year will be required in the  o¢ Enoincer- janie 


What Smoke Does and What to Do About 


HE smoke nuisance is as old as the use of coal. disabled and poisoned by the impurities contained 
66 and agitation against it has been in proportion polluted air than by the noxious ingredients i 
OC nies water. Not only do these air-borne impurities 
to the discomfort caused. At present 125 cities “as te d 
: sensitive membranes of the eyes, nose, throat, and 
in the United States, over 30,000 in population, have anti- thus aggravate or cause diseases of these organs, o1 
smoke ordinances. Special surveys of conditions have collapse of their sensitive tissues, or increase the 
been made in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Salt Lake _ bility to acute respiratory diseases; but poisonous c: 
City, Boston. Baltimore. Pittsbureh and other cities.” also — hos agp peasant ey: and may causs 
; vomiting, diarrhea and systematic poisoning. 
, , . a ~ = SC » Rao , © . - 

H. B. Meller, Chief of the Bureau of Smoke Regulation, “A part of the human waste caused by smoke-pollu 
Department of Public Health, Pittsburgh, Pa., from whose certainly is due to the irritation caused by the solids 
address on “Air Pollution from the Engineer’s Standpoint,” _ functional efficiency of the visual, naso-pharyngeal, pulmor 
before the annual convention of the American Society of gastro intestinal and neural mechanisms may be mort 
, disabled by such solid particles. But it is likewise presu 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, in January, the above : ner a on 

: tively possible that irritating, acrid soot particles and | 
paragraph is taken, has sper ial qualifications to discuss ous smoke compounds may, by slow, insidous action. be 
the subject. for. in addition to the connection mentioned. factors in depleting potential reserve, leaving oper 


he is head of the air pollution investigation of the Mellon for sickness, or even premature decay and untimel) 


" re " 2 ace > tte o Tr . . 
Institute of Indu trial Re ear h at Pittsburgh. [he problem of smoke abatement is stated by Mr. Melle 
He analyzes the effects of smoke very thoroughly, from to belong to the engineer; and in discussing the latte: 

physical, psychological and hygienic standpoints, taking responsibility he says: 
into account all the products of combustion and not merely ‘ie A . . 

; , : “There is already adequate engineering knowledge ay 
the visible ones. Dust from the earth’s surface is also Bias : : ea 

: ing application, and at the proper time the engineer 

considered. The meteorological effects of these substances introduce such combustion processes and power-generating 
are discussed, particularly as they aid the formation and procedures as will solve as completely as possible the 
and smoke problem of the large cities. The great advance: 
that have been made recently in the distribution of natura 
; 7" ; : “owe gas in the southern and mid-western states reveals the abilit 
yon, tar and ash, an t le corrosive ac tion of sulphur that the engineer has in solving his part of the problem 
and other ac ids carried in the air. Similarly with metals, he has the raw material —fuel in this case—and support 


persistence of fogs. The damage of smoke to stone is 


divided into the unsightliness caused by deposits of car- 


sooty coatings are one form of damage, less serious than encouragement. 

“In advance of the time when electricity, generated at 
tral points or at the mine, will furnish power, heat and light 
l TI ae pee and so give us the “White City,” it is felt that the manu! 

pe ae eee caaportan seeping ie el ect ol varlous ture and distribution of steam by central stations for bot 
atmospheric impurities on the different metals is described; eating and industrial processing use will also help t 
and it is brought out that surface soot may retain acids, cities of smoke from small and often poorly operated p! 
There are now over thirty companies in the steam bus 
only. As to outside painting, carbon alone seems to act — in the northern and central eer sone - 

' ‘ : t seems to the writer that the necessities for a hygienically 
as a preservative, but other ingredients of smoke cause  , jean atmosphere, and not one merely free from visible smoh 
deterioration, and in any event frequent repainting is may be grouped about as follows: 
called for. In interiors, smoke damage increases the cost “1. Solids not to be discharged from stacks as at pres 
to Similar elimination or neutralization of noxious and obm 

gases. Once these impurities are in the air, they ca 

Smoke-induced conditions, both internal and external eg ot eutiliie citi. os it & 
to the human body, including depressing effects of fogs, large volume of products of incomplete combustion 
are claimed by Mr. Meller to cause imimical psychological source shall be eliminated. 

“3. Such methods of street and roof cleaning, a1 
: railroad rights-of-way, as will reduce to the mini 
problem, as to which he says, in part: amount of dirt that can be picked up and carried by 


“4. Reducing to the minimum the bare spaces fro 


with stone, so far as unsightly aspects are concerned, and 


corrosion by chemical action, sometimes aided by electro- 


making them more injurious than when carried by water 


of maintenance several-fold. Smoke is also shown 
cause appre¢ iable damage to plants. 


effects. Closely related are the hygienic aspects of the 


“When it is remembered that the average adult breathes 
about 30 cubic inches of air in each inhalation, equivalent to dirt may be picked up. 
approximately 3714 pounds of air per day, or about seven “This may seem Utopian, but consider what has b 
times the weight of food and water consumed, it does not for the water and food supplies. It is the engineer's 
seem an exaggeration to say that more persons are devitalized, the engineer is capable of doing it.” 





Architectural Harmony 


for the Small City Civic 


4 = 


HERE are few civic 
their architectural harmony and effective planning 


centers in America which by 

stand out as worthy achievements of a great nation. 
The larger cities frequently project a civic center merely 
in terms of location, and when the buildings are completed 
they represent an aggregate of samples of architecture 
If a 
civic center is to be built by degrees, it should be planned 


rather than a symphony of architectural harmony. 


in advance as a unit: and if this is not possible, it is best 
to make each important public building a civic center inde- 


pendent of any other public building. Architecture—no 
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Center 


By 


CAROL ARONOVICI 


does not make It is the 
relation between the types of architecture employed that 


matter how lavish a civie center 


value that is to be found in a civic center 
With this idea in mind, the city of Richmond, Calif 
having a population of a little over 20,000 


creates the civic 


conceived the 
idea of securing a civic center plan which would in the end 
represent one concept. and a concept In harmony with the 
After ten 
a plan prepared by the 


ordered the 


spirit of the city and its progress years of 


other features of 
City 


a civie center plan which is to be 


with 


SuUCcCCeSS 


writer. the Council preparation of 


ised as a means of 


en / 
| Oh ee 


” ‘THE CITY HALL, RICHMOND, CALIF 


at the top of the page shows the architect’s drawing of 
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placing before the citizens of the community a concrete 
concept of what has been in the mind of the people for 
some time The author associated with his work Rich- 
ard Neutra and R M. Se hindler, well-known architects of 
the modern school, and the proposed plan for Richmond 
has been evolved. 

The plan consists of four drawings showing the various 
buildings and the ground plan in relation to the building. 
Phroughout the entire scheme due consideration Was given 
to the following 

L nity of architecture without monotony due to too 

similarity between the buildings. 

Double facades, so as to avoid raw walls. 

Isolation from the built up portion ol the city, in 

to avoid conflict with the architecture of private 

[he plan contemplates locating the civic 

el itl i park onie ot seventeen developed since the 
prehensive plan was ompleted. 


Removal of ofheial car parking from the streets by 


the creation of an underground parking 

from all sides. 

5. Isolation of the center from the recul 
city trafic, yet providing ample access from 
arteries. ‘i 

6. Simple modern architecture in harmo: 
spirit and the needs of an industrial city. 

7. Specialization of design to harmonize wit} 
ind spirit of each building. 

All the buildings will be connected with 
which is capable of being treated as a part of t} 
park scheme, since the civic center will be in 
many parks which Richmond has developed it 
years. 

The drawings will of course be subject 
when the detail plans are to be completed, but th: 
scheme has been accepted as a starting point by 


Planning Commission and the City Council. 


To Make a Public School System Less Costly 


and More Efficient 


WOR one whole vear. throughout 1930, the Buffalo Mu 
nicipal Research Bureau, aided by the United States 
Office of Education and by a committee of nationally 

renowned educators, conducted a detailed, searching and 
thorough survey of Buffalo’s schools. This survey was made 
at the request of the Buffalo Board of Education. 

rhe result of the survey was made known in January, 1931, 
with the appearance of two volumes of data, facts, and fig- 
ures including 183 specific recommendations. Among these 
recommendations, eight are outstanding as follows: 

1. That the Board of Education be made financially inde- 
pendent of the Common Council by an annual guarantee 
of 8 mills out of the maximum 20-mill tax rate for school 
purpose s 

2. That the Board of Education be elected rather than ap- 
pointed by the Mayor and that it consist of seven rather than 
five members. 

3. That there be a ten-year holiday in school building, this 
to be made possible by re-zoning for school districts and by 
utilizing present schools to full capacity 

t. That junior high schools be established to take the 
place of the present eight-year grade school and four-year 
high school system. Students now in eighth and ninth grades 
and in first-year high school would become junior high school 
students under this plan. 

». That teachers’ salaries be placed on a merit rather than 
on a tenure basis and that the work load of high school teach- 
ers be increased. 

6. That steps be taken to reduce the maintenance and op- 
eration expenses of all schools, which the Bureau claims are 
now $400,000 a year too high. 

That new school budget and accounting systems be 
adopted 

8. That a pay-as-you-go system replace the present method 
of financing school improvements and extensions by bond 


issues 
Some Comparative Costs 


Highlighting other significant data, facts, and figures, the 
report maintained: 


By JOHN WINTERS FLEMING 


That operation and maintenance costs for Buffalo 
are too high, considerably higher than in 14 other cities 
comparable size. The per capita operating cost as of pup 
in attendance is $20.42; that for maintenance is $14.00 
the matter of operation, Rochester, with $16.79, is second 
the matter of maintenance, Boston, with $10.50, is second 
Says the report: 

“The cost of operation of Buffalo’s high schools leads | 
the inevitable conclusion that the organization is wrong, the 
personnel overloaded, and the cost unjustifiably excessiv 
Plant operation in Buffalo high schools ranges from a cost 0 
$230.10 per 1,000 square feet of floor space in South Park 
High School to $255.10 in Bennett High School, as compared 
with costs of between $60 and $90 per 1,000 square feet 
floor space in Cleveland, Denver, Minneapolis and Rocheste 
high schools. An estimated saving of about $400,000 a year 
would be effected were operation and maintenance costs 
Buffalo brought to a par with those in other cities.” 

That excessive prices are paid by the city of Buffalo for 
its public school sites. Prices paid for 11 sites purchased 
since 1925 averaged more than twice the assessed valuatior 
of the properties involved. 


Other Recommendations 


Buffalo is one of the few cities in which the Board of Edu 
cation is not solely responsible for the selection and purchas 
of school sites without approval of the City Council. This dua 
authority of the Board of Education and the City Council i 
the matter of selection and purchase of school sites was at 
tacked in the survey's report. 

The last recommendation in the two-volume report 
the city’s school officials set up a bureau of research and 
tistics of their own to carry on the work started by th: 
nicipal Research Bureau in its school survey. 

The report concludes: “The proposed bureau, if orga! 
under competent leadership with the sincere backing 
Board of Education and the Superintendent of Schools, s 
be the agency whereby this school survey can be made 
and lasting benefit to the Department of Education and | 
city of Buffalo.” 





he Preparation of Public Reports—I 


By WYLIE KILPATRICK 


Executive Secretary, National Committee on Municipal Reporting 





(wenty-Five Points in Drafting 
Public Reports 


I. Methods of Reporting 


Problem Method.—Relate the material to mu 
eds and problems requiring solution. 
{ccomplishments. Record of changes and 
ents bearing upon present problems. 
rent Situation.—Selection of information of 
ie that evaluates the present condition. 
ture Action. Consideration of possible or rec- 
ded action and program. 


I. Subject-Matter of Reports 


Selection of Data.—Information should reveal or- 
zation, services, personnel, facilities, and results. 
6. Organization.—What agencies perform the public 
Personnel.—Who is responsible for running the 
city hall? 
Facilities ——To what use may the citizen put mu- 
pal services? 
9. Finance.—Income by sources related to expendi- 
tures in terms of precise activities. 


Services.—What does the citizen get for his 


” 
An accounting of work performed. 


Results—A record of the demonstration of social 

values in work performed. 

12. Results——Measurements of activities in units of 
performance. 

13. Results-—Record of unit costs of operation. 

14. Results——Savings or losses from commercial en- 
terprises, 

15. No Propaganda.—Avoid propaganda, so-called 
“facts.” Readers realize they aren’t so. 


III. Presentation of Subject-Matter 


l6. Classification of Data—Analyze data according 
to significant elements. 

7. Comparative Data.—Test classified data by com- 
parisons between different periods of same city and be- 
tween different cities. 

18. Interpretation of Data.—Point out relation be 
tween different classes of data. 

19. Statistical Tables—Separately publish bulky 

bles—insert brief tables in text as supporting data. 

\on-Statistical Tables.—Draft classified forms to 
functions, operations, officers, or results. 
Pictorial Re porting. To relieve monotonous text 

‘to portray a story or illustrate the exposition. 

Graphs.—“Curves” for time or place sequences: 

charts” for comparisons; “circles” for relation of 
tto whole. 

Organization Charts——To report officers and fun 

in relation to work performed and cost. 

Style—Simplicity and clarity devoid of terminol 

{ technician, 

Promptness.—Quick availability of report and 

stories of material released at timely intervals. 





HE customary municipal report, as it has been 
known in the past. should be overhauled and _ re 
organized. The count against the customary mu 

nicipal report is conclusive. 

It lacks a definite purpose That is, the report olten 
lacks a central subject around which may be organized 
the data of the volume 

It is addressed to a number of audiences. at one and 
the same time, by attempting to reach the local officials, 
professional students, officials elsewhere, an undefined 
public and citizen, not to mention the printer with heavy 
bills for official printing. 

It sometimes is encyclopedis in detail and, as tre 
quently as not, it utterly fails to record the major facts 
of adminstration. 

Lacking unity, the report presents a series of disjointed 
pictures of administration. 

Concerned with “still” pictures, the reports present not 
only past events but “dead” incidents which may be cata 
logued in a newspaper morgue but not in a current publi 
cation. 

Lacking unity, the reports are of the compilation type 
Material is likely to be duplicated; logical sequence in 
presentation is lacking: significant phases of work are 
ignored in order that individual hobbies may be more 
generously described. 

Rarely is reported the kind of information which the 
citizen should have if he is to make the best use of pub 
lic services. how. where, and when he should utilize the 
Civic services, 

Statistical tables dealing both with financial operations 
and performance of functions rarely are so defined as to 
permit of proper comparison with similar material in 
previous reports of the same municipality or any reports 
of other cities. 

Lack of adequate information of the facilities and o1 
ganization of the various departments is almost universal 
What the municipal agencies are prepared to do, and how 
‘they are organized to do it, must be shown if any appraisal 
of their actual accomplishment is to be attempted. 

Infrequently is a clear-cut statement presented by the 
public officials of their program for the future, why such 
a program is proposed, what it will cost, and what it may 
be exper ted to accomplish. 

The poor choice of a format is common. Unattractiv« 
covers, poor paper, unwise selection of type and of illus 
trative material, are serious handicaps if wide public read 


ing is intended. 


Purposes of Public Reports 


| he diverse ends that may he served by muni ipal rf¢ 
porting require disentangling in order that a workable 
conception may be established for public reports to the 


municipal public. Initially, the reports purely for admin- 


* The forthcoming report of 
rganizations, may be procured 
261 Broadway. New York 
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istrative control must be dissevered from public reports. 
The data for the report intended for citizen reading, it is 

But the 
contains a 


administrative records. 
othe ial to 


variety of information that properly is foreign to the in- 


true ire derived from 


internal report from one another 


terest of the voter. 

The major purposes served by public reporting are (1) 
to set forth the record and accomplishments of municipal 
idministration; (2) to analyze current civic problems; 
an understandable in- 


( L) to project 


to dese ribe city government as 


stitution related to the lives of the citizens: 
i future 
Vick to! 


own perltormance; 


civic program for meeting problems; (5) to pro- 


the habitual self-examination by officers of their 
(6) to furnish data for the public 
udging of municipal performance; and (7) to supply 
material of current news interest for dissemination through 


thie newspapers and the radio. 


Types of Municipal Reports 


lr {nnual Consolidated Report. 


is the period for administration of functions and account- 


The use of the year 


ibility for finance renders suitable an annual municipal 
report embracing all activities and functions for the year. 
lhe citizen should be able to turn to one volume in which 
will be contained a summary of all municipal activity. 
loo frequently in the past, “at a certain time of the year, 
some one decides “now I must produce an annual report.’ 
He takes out a pile of old productions, and makes up an- 


like 


none olf 


other unto them. There is a time-honored list of 


items, which may be omitted. This routinism 
passes easily from the form to content, so that, instead of 
vigorous description or narrative, there is apt to be a 
complacent restatement of hackneyed phrases.” In place 
of a typographical covering for an encyclopedia should 
be substituted an annual report drafted with the interests 
of the lay Che 


planned for those who already know 


should not be 
a great deal about 


citizens in view report 
the municipality; it is for those who do not know much 
ibout the hall. \ limited 
proup may be em ylopedi« and statisti al. kor the public 


it must evoke the interests of the citizens by touching the 


city report for the former 


record and problems that affect the community life of 


the residents. 


Departmental and Functional Reports.—A number of 
the more successful public reports at present are the func- 
tional school, health, police and other reports designed 
to reach special audiences for the analysis of special 
problems. The annual publications find a valuable use 
is source references in public affairs for officials (and 
what official does not require a record of the office next 
door or on the floor above? ), students, researchers, district 
political clubs, leagues of women voters, improvement as- 
sociations, chambers of commerce, and city clubs. Ibsen 
ind Browning need not be the sole subject for study by 
women’s clubs; the Chicago wheat market or the Federal 
income tax is not the only topic interesting chambers of 
and the African slave trade does not absorb all 


Mr. 


cotnmerce ; 


the missionary zeal of improvement associations. 


report whose utilit » often slighted is the 
leaflet dual purpose of pub- 
tory of city officials and of reporting the cardinal 


which serves 


complete direc 
the budget and tax rates A four-page card in the small mu- 
ies and an eight-page leaflet in the large cities are of sufficient 


st the names, 
juests or complaints should be registered 
expenditure and tax rates, the 

opy with every tax bill mailed by the city 


offices, and telephone numbers of the officers with 
Containing the major 
leaflet may be distributed by 
tax collector 
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Sinclair's 
port into a booster’s pamphlet for “Zenith’ 
have uncomfortable moments if the facts d 


“George F. Babbitt™ may desire 


preconceived dream of real estate expansion 
the dearth of basic data acute, that the res: 
may welcome annual reports that furnish t] 
sary facts, even though the refinement of deta 
The basic comparisons cannot be made witho 
the report records. 

Current and Periodic Reporting.—An 
use, to which the annual consolidated report a 
ous functional reports should be put, is the w 
nation of the reported material through all tl 
mediums at the command of the local officials. 
medium, of course, is the newspaper, with th: 
The materia! 
in the annual and functional reports should be 


suming an increasing importance. 


a series of newspaper stories released at approp: 
Between the dates of the publication of the annual r 
the different departments should issue summary bulle: 
dealing with current developments and problems 
items of news interest then will be recorded systemat 
at the time they possess news value, instead of being | 
balmed in a report published months after their 
rence. Normally, the mimeographing of the period 
letins is an adequate device for making the report 


able to newspapers, officials, and selected readers 


Methods and Devices of Reporting 


Individuality and personal taste enter so largel) 


the composition of reports that the formulation of 
of rules, in itself, may militate against effective report 
The following suggestions are ventured as aids fo. 
preparation of the special type of report writing 


consideration—reporting to the public: 


1. The Problem Method.—The report material sho 
be presented as a chronological or statistical record 
utility of the report depends upon its use in solving civic 
lems. The subject matter, accordingly, should be related 
definite line of past accomplishments and present prob 
The material should be organized with the definite need- 
the municipality in view, by presenting the problems so 
the public is made aware of the issues and questions that 
pressing for public attention. The situations that creat 
vroblems must be specified. The problem, as it is conc 
py the officers, must be transferred to the attention of 
zens not in intimate contact with public administration. 


2. The Record of Past Accomplishments.—The transiei 


rence of ideas respecting city problems can first be ac 
plished by narrating past and recent efforts to solve p 
lems or lessen them. The record of what the city off 
have accomplished is of significance in so far as difficult 
have been ironed out or removed and an approach mad 
wards the ending of the problem. The details of routin 
essential for administrative records, not public reports 

3. Current Situation and Interest.—Material should by 
lected of current interest by choosing information o! 
value that evaluates the present condition. The report s! 
not be written for the perusal of the antiquarian. Pro 
ness in publication is essential to prevent the gath 
dust on the report covers, 

1. Future Action—Instead of being simply a 
volume, the report should have its necessary con‘ 
proposing future programs of civic work. The relat 
report material to present problems leads, in sequenc« 
relation to possible lines of solution of the questions 


The Subject Matter of Reports 


1. Selection of Data—The data to be selected s! 
swer possible questions by the citizen about muni 
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topics: 


is likely to want to know about three 


. endered for him; the personnel or officers doing 
| him: and the cost of performing the services. 
a data should reveal the municipal organization, 
r and the results. 
, Organization.—Without making an analysis 
iad 1 city charter commission, the report should trace 
he ture and the agencies organized under its terms. 
1! ies perform the public services? A thumbnail 
ishes a better answer than the compiled laws 
T should reveal the functional divisions of the city 
the relations of the agencies to each other, the 
= official services to unofficial cooperating agencies 
; of the local unit to the state, and the lines of re 
sf to the public. 
nel and Officers—Who is responsible for running 
th ill and its offices? The answer is to name the 
: positions and their incumbents. A complete 
" ty officials normally is not appropriate for the re 
' then only if no other way is open for making the list 
1 ( Facilities To what use may the citizen put the 
municipal services? The answer is the record of existing 
whose various opportunities for use may be tapped 
tizen. Not a cuide book or reterence volume on pub 
tutions is required; rather an indication of when and 
services may be utilized. 
Services and Activities —The solution or lessening of 
blems, of course, hinges upon the performance of set 


In the hackneyed phrase, what does the citizen get 
f ; taxes and his effort as a resident to improve the city? 
The engineer will 


Here the need in reporting is paramount. 
answer it by “measuring public activities”; the social welfare 
worker will write in terms otf “services: the booster will 
talk of “civic betterment”; and the official running for re 
election will emphasize “the redeeming of campaign pledges.” 
Whatever terms may be employed, the outstanding aspect of 
the report is an accounting of the work performed. 

6. Results—Units of Measurement.—Exact units of meas 
urement must be used whenever comparative data are re 
ported. The ultimate aim in reporting is to present a single 


figure, or brief series of figures, that take a variety of factors 
into account and stand in the public mind as a true measure 
of the work performed by the department during the period 
under review. The token of accomplishment, accordingly, 
becomes not a generalized statement of work but an index 
of the results actually obtained. 

Four types of measuring units may at 
least experimentally, in reporting the results of administration: 
a) observable demonstrations of social values; (b) non-cost 
units of performance; (c) unit costs of operation; and (d) 
savings or losses from commercial enterprises. The demon- 
stration of social values too frequently has depended upon 
inclusive deductions from general knowledge or chance data. 
The relations of the public service to the end sought may be 
statistically established and reported to the public by a very 
few figures. In the health field, for example, indexes are 
found in the several morbidity, infant mortality, and com 
municable disease rates. The comparison of the number of 
criminal offenses with arrests by policemen is one of a num 
ber of indexes in the function of protection. Not merely the 
number and amount of fire losses and the fire loss per fire, 
but the ratios of the number of fires and amount of fire loss to 
the total burnable property in the city furnish indicative in 
dexes of the adequacy of fire prevention. Other indexes 


now utilized, 


us of a tentative nature, are suggested in the report of 
the National Committee on Municipal Reporting. 


Results—Units of Performance.—By divorcing the el 
me! { cost from the record of services, the public per- 


formance may be measured without disturbing the record by 
pr fluctuations. That is, the performance may be weighed 
not in terms of cost or money expended but in terms of 
amount of material used, number of mep or employees used. 
al e number and kinds of services rendered. These data 
are recorded in periods of time, a month or season or year; 
ar some functions, as public works construction and 


Maintenance, the measurement is of space. Most, if not all, 
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I functions are susceptible of measurement by pet 
formance units whether it is the man power per hour or day 
in excavating streets or the services per nurse, doctor, teacher, 
or playgrounds supervisor or the attendance at clinics, schools 
or playgrounds 

8. Results—Unit Costs of Operation.—The non-cost units 
ot perlormance are a complete measure of the quantity and 
character of the work performed during given time periods 
by given public employees. The factor of cost must be added 


to make the unit complete in re spect to the expenditure either 
caused or avoided by the 


performance units The computi 
ot expenditure in units of work performed pri 
school per pupil in average attendance brary 


service per volume issued, street paving pet 


mduces unit 
costs daily 
square yard, ly 
pital service per patient day, and other provisional units 

9. Results—Commercial Savings or Losses Another mea 
ot result needed for one class of public fun 
tions, the commercial enterprises with their 


is acutely 


ire 


Savings or loss« 


to consumers—citizens—stockholders of the city-owned utilit 
Che commercial nature of the enterprise necessitates infor 
tion for the public not only as citize but as con 
vitally affected by the rates, and as stockholders pul 
corporation that returns savings or losses Too frequently 
the result is obscured by an accounting terminology that 
treats “net profits” as “an unappropriated surplu 
‘losses” as “operating deficits Since the report is to ¢ 
zens in their dual réle of consumers and stockholder 
record must reveal the result of the utility management 
lowering or increasing rates, in improving or impairit 


vices, and in yielding deficits or surpluss 


10. No Propaganda.—The utility of the report will b 
stroyed by any evide nce, or even any hint. of open or col 
cealed propaganda in its pages. The aim of the public r 
port 1s not simply to supply a wealth of facts. Government 


today has “facts” of a sort, too many so-called “facts.” 


they aren’t so. The public is 
tacts, boilerplate facts, and other types of the Heinz varieti: 


swamped with hand-picked 


ot propaganda The public will be effective to the degree 
that its reliability assures a receptive audience of municipal 
residents. 
T + . 
wo New Planetariums 
. ‘es . 
for American Cities 
CONTRACT for a planetarium to be erected Los 
Angeles has just been signed by Carl Zeiss. Inc.. of 
Jena, Germany, and a Los Angeles bank representing 
the trustees of the Hall of Science provided for by the will 
of Colonel Griffith J. Griffith. 
The planetarium is to cost $750,000 and is to form a part 


of the Hall of Science to be erected on Mount Hollywood, in 
Griffith Park, near the open-air Greek Theater The instru 
ment is to consist of about 90 lenses mourted on two knobs 
at the end of a short cylinder, each lens projecting a portion 
At a reading desk a lecturer, by manipulatir 

maximum of 


of the heavens. 


switches, will control the instrument, so that the 


600 seated spectators may witness the movement of planets 


and stars across the artificial heavens above them. 

The planetarium will be the central element of the Hall 
of Seience, according to recommendations of the advisory 
committee, members of which are Dr. George E. Hale, former 
director, and Dr. Walter S. Adams, present director of the 
Mt. Wilson observatory: and Professor Robert A. Milliken 
of the California Institute of Technology. About 20 such 
planetaria have already been erected.* This is the third 
for America. A Zeiss planetarium was opened in Chicago 
May, 1930, and one has been presented by Samuel S. Fels to 
the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia Architects’ design 
have been drawn for a Museum of Science, including a plane 
tarium, for St. Louis. 

* See Tue American City, June, 1928, p. 102; Ma 129, 5 Janu 


ary, 1930, p. 128 








Low-Cost Bituminous Treatment 


on Roads in the Western States—I 


HE progress which western engineers have made and 
are making in their 


limited funds available should be of interest to the 


improving highways with the 


highway officials of the more densely settled areas. Low- 


ost bituminous treatment of soil, gravel and broken stone 
roads constitutes in a large measure the methods adopted 
by the western states for improving their important high- 


Although the 


traflic carried by these roads seldom equals that of the 


ways to meet the demands of modern traffic. 


main highways of the East, it probably approximates that 
ot the 
methods 


secondary systems, and consequently some of the 


now used satisfactorily in the West may prove 


suitable in the East for roads of the secondary class. 
Leading Types of Treatments 


lhe predominant types of bituminous treatments used 
West are: 


| Oil treatment of crushed stone and gravel roads by 


in the 


the mixed-in place and plant mixed methods. 


2. Oijl treatment of sandy soil roads by the mixed-in- 
place method. 

} lreatment of sandy soil roads with light oil by a 
method involving both penetration and mixing. 

|. Surface treatment of bonded stone roads and oil- 
mixed surfaces 


The light-oil 


rravel and stone aggregate predominates in all the western 


mixed-in-place treatment with crushed 
states except Oregon and possibly Washington. where sur- 
face treatment is used extensively. 

Plant-mixing has been used to some extent, but its gen- 


eral adoption is doubtful for construction using light-oil 
4 


Reported by J. T. Pauls. 
Senior Highway Engineer. 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. C. 


This method is considered, however. to = 
field 


where the road to be surfaced has no agerevate 


mixes. 
many 


vantages in cases over mixing, particul 
in pl 
or where the work is to be done by contract. The pre-n 
method in such cases does not cost much, if any. y 
than the road mix and has the advantage of making pox 
ble better control of the mixed proportions. j 

\ self-propelled mixer has been developed, which 
used to a limited extent during the construction seas 
1930 and which is intended to combine the advantages 
field and plant mixing. This machine utilizes an ele 
for picking up the aggregate from a windrow on the 
and delivering it to a weighing device, from whic! 
passes to the mixer, where it is mixed with the p 
amount of road oil. The mixed material is discharg 
a windrow behind the machine, where it is spread wit 
This equipment, if it p 
successful, will improve the control of the proportions 


blade in the usual manner. 


the mix and will eliminate either construction difficult 
present attendant on mixed-in-place construction. 
Surface treatments are being used extensively in 1 
ern California, Oregon and Washington and are also 
ing in favor in other states where climatic conditions a 
not particularly favorable to the light-oil mixed typ 


MIXED-IN-PLACE SURFACE CONSTRUCTED OF CRUSHED STONE AND 94 PER CENT ROAD OIL CUT BACK 
WITH KEROSENE 
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TYPICAI 
surfacing. They are also coming into extensive use in 
the maintenance of oil-mixed roads. 

Some oil mixing on fine sandy soil roads has been done 
recently in Nebraska and Wyoming. This work, however, 
has not been extensive and as yet has not passed the ex- 


perimental stage, but, should it prove successful, a large 


ield would be open for its use in those states, as well as in 
some of the others. 

lreatment of soil roads with light oil by a method some- 
what different from that used in Wyoming and Nebraska 
has proved successful in a few of the semi-arid counties 
of California. This is quite similar to the method used in 
[Ilinois. in that very little mixing is done. More strictly, 
penetration together with the kneading action of traffic is 
depended upon to combine the oil and the soil. 


Mixed-in-Place Treatment of Crushed Gravel and 
Stone Roads 

Although the methods and equipment used in the sur- 
face mixing process must necessarily be flexible to meet 
local conditions, the same general principles are used re- 
gardless of materials involved. The aggregate to be oiled 
is obtained either by scarifying the old base or by adding 
new material or by both scarifying and adding new ma- 
terial. The bituminous material is spread in applications 
of about 14-gallon per square yard by pressure distribu- 
Disking 


immediately after each application is the general prac- 


tors until the desired amount has been spread. 


tiee, and is a very effective means of preliminary mixing, 
greatly reducing the amount of blading required. If the 
disking also 


prevents the specially applied oil from adhering to pass- 


road is being built without detouring traffic, 


ing vehicles, 

\fter the required amount of oil has been applied, the 
materials are mixed with the aid of blade machines by 
repeated windrowing and spreading, until all the aggre- 

s covered and the mix presents a uniform appearance. 
s which appear lean are given an additional applica- 
of oil and are then remixed. An excess of bitumen 
e corrected by bringing additional aggregate into the 


CITY for 


APPEARANCE OF THE LIGHT-OIL-MIXED ROADS OF THEI 


APRIL, 


WEST 


mix. Upon the judgment of the engineer mainly rests 
the determination of the proper amount of oil. Uniform 
ity of distribution is easily obtained by most of the pres 


ent-day distributors with experienced operators. 


Methods Are Adaptable to Local Traffic Conditions 

Mixing may be modified to meet special conditions. As 
an illustration, one-half the road width may be built at a 
width and half 


depth, or the full section may be mixed as one unit. 


time, or mixing may be carried out full 

When the mixing process has been completed, the mix is 
spread in uniform cross-section for compaction, which may 
When 
Is cenerally ad 


light-oil 


best results 


he effected either by rolling or by trafic or by both. 
heavy bituminous materials are used, it 
visable to roll the 


mixes, Compa tion by traflic seems to give the 


surface, but in the case of 
if the surface is lightly bladed or dragged and all irreeu 
larities are corrected during the compaction stage 

The use of side forms to obtain a thickened edge is not 
high. On many proj 


building up 


as the cost is relatively 


ects the edges have been thickened either by 


universal. 


the shoulders or by cutting a \ shaped trench along the 
side just prior to spreading the mix 
dese ribed cannot be em 


Obviously, the methods just 


ployed during cold or wet weather or when the aggregates 
Many 


ects. no doubt. have been constructed without paying par 


contain an appreciable amount of moisture. proj 
ticular attention to this detail, the importance of which is 
now generally recognized. 

When the existing road metal is of sufficient thickness. 
it is a common practice to scarify the surface to obtain 
When this is done, it is generally 
necessary to have aggregate of some parti ular size to ef 
The combined thickness of the base 


but usually is 


material for the mixing. 


fect a better grading. 
and the oil-mixed wearing surface varies, 
Adding 


generally 


made not less than 6 inches. graded agvregate 


preparatory to mixing results in greater unl 


formity with a correspondingly better oil-mixed surface 
than is obtained by scarifying the old stone surface, which. 
material that is not 


moreover. very often contains clayey 
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considered desirable for all mixing. Loosening the old 
surface doubtless reduces the supporting value of the road. 

Some of the states add clay binder in the construction 
of the stone surface to insure a better-bonded surface. A 
surface in this condition they find less expensive to main- 
tain than one less firmly bonded, such as is obtained where 
the fines are granular material rather than clay particles. 
For this reason clay is often advocated for binder when 
the metaled road is not to be oil-mixed in the near future. 
When later oil-mixing is resorted to, the best results are 
obtained by the addition of new aggregates, the grading of 
which should be as uniform as possible throughout the 
project. 


Characteristics of Binder and Aggregate 


The following limits are typical and are considered 
satisfactory for the binder material in the aggregate to be 
oil mixed: cementing value not less than 100 in the Page 
cementation test; moisture equivalent not more than 20 
per cent; lineal shrinkage, not more than 5 per cent. 

The grading of the aggregate for the oil-mixed surface 
With the use of 


light oil lacking in body and adhesive properties, this is 


should be Sut h as to rive high stability. 


very important. With oils of this type, it is necessary to use 
igeregate of small size. The maximum size used ranges 
from about | inch to %4-inch. 

Che tendency of the coarser particles of aggregate to be- 
come dislodged from the surface and to flow to the edges 
Although 
this was due in many cases to an insufficient amount of oil, 


was observed on many of the oil-mixed roads. 


it seemed to be more noticeable on surfaces built with 
coarser aggregate. A smaller maximum of about 14-inch 
might have reduced the segregation and raveling noted. 
lhe primary cause of such failures, however, is believed to 


be the use of dry mixes. 


FAILURE OFTEN OCCURS FROM RAVELING 

DURING THE DRY SEASON FOLLOWING THE 

ACTION OF MOISTURE ON THE MIX DURING 
THE WET SEASON 


TYPICAL APPEARANCE OF BLEEDING ON A 

LIGHT-OIL-MIXED SURFACE, CAUSED NOT By 

OIL BUT BY MOISTURE AND OIL RISING TO 
THE SURFACE 


The Suitability of Aggregates for Oil Mixing 
b seres g 


Is an Important Consideration 


Some of the western states, particularly Arizona, have 
encountered some difficulty in applying the oil-mix treat 
ment in certain areas, due to the fact that the aggregat 
contains a material known locally as caliche, which is a 
calcareous clay or argillaceous limestone. Its presence is 
often not apparent, especially when it occurs in particles 
of small size. It has been found impracticable to app!) 
the oil-mix treatment to aggregate containing any ap 
preciable amount of this material. 


Tests to Determine Suitability of the Aggregate 


The Arizona Highway Department, through J. W. Pow- 
ers, has devised a test to determine the suitability of an 
aggregate for oil mixing. The method is to mix the ag- 
gregate passing the 10-mesh sieve with sufficient oil to 
give a predetermined stain. The mixture is then com- 
pressed in a 3-inch ring, 2 inches deep, under a load of 
2,000 pounds per square inch. The container and sam 
ple are then immersed in water and observed. The amount 
of swelling is indicative of the results that may be ex 
pected with the particular aggregate under consideratioi 
Experience has shown that if no swelling of the mix 
occurs, the aggregate will be satisfactory under all condi 
tions and with all oils. A swelling of as little as 1/106- 
inch indicates that only mediocre success may be ex- 
pected. With aggregate otherwise considered entirely un- 
suitable for mixing, swelling of as much as 44-inch is 
often obtained. 

Preference on the part of the aggregate for the absor; 
tion of water or of asphaltic residues is believed to ind 
cate the probable behavior of an oil-mixed surface su! 
jected to moisture. This principle, it is thought, account 
for the swelling of the material in this test. 

Another test for the suitability of the fine aggregat 
has also been devised by Mr. Powers and is now bei 
used by the California State Highway Department in co! 
junction with research tests on aggregates for oil mixing 

The method of making this test is essentially to combine 
10 grams of the fines passing the 200-mesh sieve with 5! 
cubic centimeters of the 60 to 70 per cent road oi! which 
has previously been heated to 13 degrees Fahrenheit. Mix- 
ing is generally done with an electric mixer of the foun 
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i olass jal about 250 cubic centimeters Ca- 


sed for the container. 
tes. after which 100 cubic’ centimeters of wate 


The mixing is continued 
rees Fahrenheit is added, followed by 5 min- 
litional mixing. In this test unsatisfactory dust 
ite from the oil and be deposited in the bot- 
jar, whereas, a satisfactory material will re 


d in the oil. 
Variety of Light-Oil Products Used 


troleum products used in the oil-mix treatments 
Vest have come from a large number of fields, 


So tar. neither 


ser- 


California and Wyoming. 
vior nor laboratory tests have shown the source 
the oil or the method of manufacture to have any im- 


rtant effect on this type of construction. 


EARLY RAVELING 


This mix contains about 25 per cent 


various light-oil products coming from the re- 


The 
fineries have been obtained by topping of. the crude pe- 
troleum as residues from steam distillation and as by- 
roducts of the different cracking processes. The oil most 


widely used contains 60 to 70 per cent asphalt of 80 pene 


Dp 
tration and has a specific viscosity, Engler, at 122 degrees 
Fahrenheit, of 10 to 25, 25 to 50, and 50 to 80 for the 
ght. medium, and heavy grades, respectively. The me- 
ind high viscosity materials are preferred, as the 
fluid materials do not produce mixes which are as 
bonded as those produced by oils of greater viscosity. 
eavier grades are commonly heated, particularly dui 
ld weather. in order to promote ease ol applic ation 

Specifications Agreed Upon by Western State 

Officials 
1 step toward standardizing and simplifying the re- 
ents for road oils, a conference of highway officials 
eral western states was held in Portland Ore., in Feb- 
1930. It was then agreed to use the following speci- 
ns for road oil: 


carrying fairly heavy traffi 


and 


DEVELOPS WHEN INSUFFICIENT OIL 


more oil 


for APRIL, 19 


pha t 
¥ 1800 
Float test at 50° ( 
Fl at 25° 


sity. S 


ay bo 


mat test 


Use of Heavier Oils Desirable in Mixed-in-Place 
Construction 


It has been evident for some time. particularly on roads 


and on those where moisture 


climatic conditions are not entirely favorable. that 


CONSTRUCTION 


formula 


IS USED IN 
for by 


than called 


the use of a bituminous binder heavier than the light oils 
now used would give better results in the mixed-in-place 
With this 


mental work, using slow-drying emulsions and cut-back 


type of construction. in mind, some experi 
asphalts of the heavier grades, has recently been done in 


California. 


To Map English Footpaths 


yee SANDS of hikers in the 


ter are looking forward to the completion of 
all foot 
30 miles around the 
ot 


undertak 
open spaces and the 
he 


footpaths, their approaches, 


Mane 
i det 
radiu 


oluntary 


area surroundir £ 


will include paths for a 


The 
concerned 


of 


survey whit h 


city. 
associations 


vice two 


beauty the 


surveyed has been divided into about 130 districts in 


ind paths which 


the 


iles ites 


re be lost to 


ai 


in danger of disuse and would theref« 


lie, 


are being mapped and their conditions recorded. 


[his is only one feature of a permanent program 


to make outdoor life as easily available as possibl 


numbers of English city dwe'lers 





HIGH OFFICERS ABOARD 
Ross A. Perry oston Harbor Master 


Commissione ugene Hultman on the 


FHVUE city of Boston, Mass.. has a handsome new police 
; boat for harbor vatrol duty, which is fitted with aux 
iliary fire pumps The vessel was designed by Gordon 
Munroe and built by the George Lawley and Son Corporation 
in Neponset, Mass 
a triple-expansion engine fed by two Scotch boilers. 


Hultman, Ross A. 


ind representatives of the Lawley Corporation put the 


The hull is of wood and the propelling 
unit 
Police 


Perry 


Commissioner Eugene C. Capt. 


in 
Boston Harbor 


By HARRY BELKNAP 


boat through an eight-hour trial run, during wl 
acquitted herself in a highly creditable manner 

The deck gun on the after end of the deckhy 
charge 1,100 gallons of water a minute, which w 
beat a valuable adjunct to the fireboats of the « 
of a waterfront blaze. 

The new boat has been named Stephen O'M: 
Police Commissioner. The 
The boat 


dimensions ar 


of a former Boston 
police is carried on the smokestack. 
tioned at Constitution Wharf. Her 
in length over-all; 107 feet, 7 inches, length on the 
10 feet, 1 inch, depth of hold; 22 feet, 6 inches 
9 feet draft. 
There is a room for 
end of the deckhouse, 
room and mess room tor the crew. 


the police commissioner 
and in the forward part are a low 
The hull is of woo 
frames and planking of white oak and deckhouse of 
pine. Two 16-foot lifeboats are carried and a radio rec 
and transmitting set will be installed in the chart 

back of the pilot house. 
$200,000 and replaces the old steamer Guardian. 


The vessel was built at 


outlived her usefulness. The Boston police “navy 


cludes the small steamer Watchman and a cabin motor la 


THE STEPHEN O’MEARA 


Recreation Development for Unemployment Relief 


S a measure of unemployment relief in Sandusky. Ohio. 
i large-scale waterfront improvement project was initi 
being steadily furthered. In 


ated in January and is 


rccordance with plans for a recreation pier and other im- 
provements at East Battery Park, drawn up in the office of 
J. M. Eakin 
built. Other proposals include the dredging of a channel to 
connect the present boat basin with a second basin still to be 


\ppropriations of $10,000 each have been made 


City Engineer, a system of bulkheads is now being 


developed 


at three different times by the City Commission. The extent 


of further appropriations, not yet determined, will depend 
upon the need of the unemployed for work. 
undertaking is the detailed 


An interesting feature of the 


information which job hunters are required to supply in tripli- 


cate on the work application sheets at the public employ: 


office. 
pations, if any, of persons dependent on the app 


This information inckides the names, ages and 
lj 
support; length of time he has been out of a job: 
he or his wife owns property, if so, what, and of w! 
and whether it is mortgaged and for how much; w! 
owns an automobile, and whether it is paid for; wh: 
has received assistance from local charities, and wh 
when, and how much; whether he receives a pension 
compensation of any kind. He is also requested t 
whether he is married, single, divorced, or widow 
long he has lived in Sandusky. 

The work is being done under direction of Alexand 
man, Superintendent of Streets. 
























for Cedartown, Ga. 


By J. E. RAINWATER 


Supe! intendent, Water and Light Department 


RLY in 1930, owing to the increased industrial ac- 
vities brought about by large plants which se- 
eted Cedartown, Ga.. as new sites, the City Water 

Ci ssion was confronted with the necessity of in- 
the village facilities for equalizing the pressure 
throuchout the town. Near the site of the existing stand- 
there was an elevation which afforded an ideal loca- 


Hon for a steel reservoir. The soil was of high bearing 


which minimized the cost of the concrete foundation. A 
careful study was made of the cost of various types of in- 
stallations, and it was finally dec ided to erect a reservoil 
type of standpipe of a capacity of approximately 1*4 
million gallons. 

Since the diameter of the reservoir required a very rigid 
stiffening member around the top, this was designed as an 
attractive walkway with supporting brackets and artistic 
rails which provided the structural reinforcing 
At the same time it makes a very effective archi- 


The reser- 


hand 
needed. 
tectural finish for the top of the standpipe. 
voir is readily seen from three highways leading into 
1. This steel reservoir is one of the largest of its type 
It is 80 feet in diameter and 42 feet high. 


tow 
in the vic inity. 
steel is 5g-inch plate quadruple- 
The manhole nozzles and 


The bottom, 


The bottom course of 
riveted with butt strap joints. 
fittings are all of high-grade steel castings. 


Police School Dean Urges 


OLICE department organization; police records; city 
P trafhe problems: organized crime prevention; recogni 
tion, preservation and presentation of criminal evidence ; 
criminals; law of search and 


problems among adolescent 


seizure; and crime psychology, were among the subjects con 
sidered during the second annual Police School at Willamette 
University at Salem, Ore., March 9 to 14. 

The School was instituted in 1930 through the efforts of 
R R. Hewitt, Dean of the College of 


ears as instructor in political science at Oregon State Col 


Law. During seven 
lege preceding his connection with Willamette University, Mr. 
Hewitt had constantly urged his students to consider the ser 

they might render as law-enforcement officers. Out of 
however, he succeeded in inducing 
“The public idea that the 


f ofheer is a fool or he would not be a police officer,” 


ir thousand students. 
y one to take such a position. 


he explains, “was too strong for the college man or woman to 
juire and retain the feeling that the law-enforcement posi 
is a high calling.” 

‘ears of observation of this derisive general attitude toward 
rs of the law brought Dean Hewitt to the conclusion that 
high type of persons needed for the work would be at 
ted to it only when salaries were increased. A study of 
es showed him that such officers as a class were extreme 


worly paid, the chiefs of police of many good-size towns, 
nstance, receiving for their services less than second lieu 
its in the United States Army. An increase in remunera- 
ould be expected only when a demand for better-trained 


\.w 80-Foot-Diameter Steel Water 


Adequate Training 

















THE CEDARTOWN WATER 


rANK 
before it was lowered onto the sand cushion, was given a 
two-coat treatment of Bitumastic solution, and, after lower- 
ing, the outer edge was similarly painted in order to pre 
vent any possibility of dampness causing corrosion on 
the bottom of the Aftes completion of the 


work, the grounds were eraded off and the standpipe 


reservoir, 


protected with a non-climbable wire fencing. 

This additional storage. with other equipment, places 
the Cedartown water works in a rather enviable position 
and with increased capacity making it possible to serve the 


effectively 


communily over a long period of time under 
reasonable conditions of growth. The reservoir was de 
signed, fabric ated and eres ted for the City \ ater Com 


mission by the R. D. Cole Manufacturing ¢ ompany, New 
nan, Ga, 





, >. 
and Salaries 


and more efficient officers made necessary the employment 


men of such intelligence and training as would enable them 


to succeed in other professions or at least in the more exact 
ing trades. 


The first Police School at Willamette Universit held a i 


experiment in January. 1930. met with such neral intere 

that it was decided to make an annual affair until necessar 
courses could become a part of the regular curriculum, for 
the ultimate plan calls for a complete course of trainin if 
Willamette for the new profession of law enforcement. Over 
100 city police, sheriffs, constables, traffie officers, peace of 
fieers and those interested in becoming law-enforcement 


heers trom points throughout the Northwest enrolled in the 
1931 school 


| nt al 


the expense 


communities sending ofhcers were urged to bear 


which ran, for board and from 


housed at local hotels and lodging 


lodging up 


$1.50 a day. Officers were 


places. \ registration fee of $2.00 to take care of some of 
the incidental expenses was charged 
Dean Hewitt served as Dean of the Police Schoo! Three 


of the 20 members of the faculty were drawn from the regular 


University faculty. Five department heads of the Police De 
partment of Portland, Ore., gave lectures Among the othe 
lecturers were Luke S. May. consulting criminologist, of Seat 


tle: Elizabeth Lossing, head of the Crime Prevention Division 
of the Berkeley, Calif., Police Department: William S. Leven 
(Assistant Attorney-General in Oregon, and a number of pra 


ticing attorneys. 
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Gravity of Unemployment Revealed by 1931 (, iSus 


THVIAT more than 6.000.000 persons 


in the United States “able to work 

and looking for a job” were with 

out employment in January, 1931, is in 
dicated by a_ statement released 01 
March 21 by the Department of Com 
meres [his estimate is based on the 
returns from a spec ial census ot unem 
ployment taken in January, 1931, by the 
Bureau of the Census, in nineteen cities 
lhe canvass was complete, covering the 
tire population of these cities with the 

ception that in New York it was lim 

| to Brooklyn. Bronx, and Manhattan 

suughs. The following comments are 
the official release of the Depart 
of Commerce. and the accompany 
for Classes A and B is from 

e source 
rding to the census of April, 1930 
total population of these areas was 
1] Che total number of persons 
ireas reported as out of a job 
work, and looking for a job 

A) in April, 1930, was 775,565, 

per cent of the total population 
n January, 1931, 1,930,666, or 9.4 

cent of the total population Phe 
|! number of persons returned as hav 
jobs but not working and not receiv 
pay on the day before the call of 
enumerator, excluding those sick ot 

intarily idle (Class B) in April, 1930, 

138,572, or less than one per cent of 

total population. In January, 193] 

returns in Class B numbered 368,149 
or 1.8 per cent of the total population. 

Che group of persons in Class A would 
undoubtedly constitute by far the major 
part of the total number of unemployed 
under any definition that might reason 
ably be adopted. Many persons in Class 
B, especially those with long periods of 
idleness, may also be considered as un 
employed. In the census of January, 
1931, however, a very large percentage of 
persons returned in Class B reported 
short periods of idleness. 

The percentages of unemployment are 
based on the total population rather 
than on the number of gainful workers, 
because the total population figures are 
now available for all cities, while the 
number of gainful workers is now avail 
able for only 16 of the 19 cities. The 
number of gainful workers in these cities 
and the 1931 unemployment percentages 
based on these figures are shown below: 

Gainfu Per Cent of Gain 


Worker ful Workers u 
( i 


: ’ 

20 

223 2) 

98 25 
Daytotr 9,317 
Denver 30,408 
Detroit 059,566 
Duluth 995 
Houston 37,429 
Los Ange SO,865 
Minneay 211,942 
New Ork 204,433 
Philadelp! 889,837 
Pitt irgl 278,649 


$86,122 


Nore aw @ 


























oo bY 4 co } 


+ t+ oo bs} 


1,950,961 
212,051 | 


669,817 | 20,307 
60,026 


821,960 28,022 
77, 560 


634,394 | 21,448 3,019 





2,667 
3,892 


| 
| 
41,103 4,942 
| 
| 


} 
365, 583 12,295 | 
31,246 | 


UNEMPLOYMENT RETURNS FOR CLASSES A AND B. SPECIAL UNEMPLOYME? 
CENSUS, JANUARY, 193] 
Returns were made on the unemployment schedules for five other classes of px 
not at work on the day preceding the enumeration. The total number returned fr 
19 cities in each of these classes in the 1931 census is as follows: 
Class C.—Persons out of a job and unable to work 
Class D.—Persons having jobs but idle on account of sickness or disability. 
Class E.—Persons our of a job and not looking for work oe 
Class F- Persons having jobs but voluntarily idle without pay Ltt 2,38 
Class G.—Persons having jobs and drawing pay though not at work (on vacation, etc.) 424] 












Sh: 
Be Operated on Sunday? 


T 


pening and operation of play centers or play 


nds on Sundays is a moot question. The problem 
t the same in all communities, nor can the policy 
ze city be applied to the small city. 


nds upon local sentiment rather than upon actual 





Existing poli \ 






needs: official practice must necessarily meet. and 
iin extent conform itself to, public opinion. This 
lely in the different parts of the country. Realizing 
wishing to examine a cross-section of the attitudes 








is, the writer recently sent 110 questionnaires to as 





ns in the class of 50.000 population and less 





Asked 





Questions 






re your play centers open on Sunday? 





so, do you supply leadership and programs? 





re centers strictly closed? 





there a local trend toward Sunday operation? 





What is your personal attitude? 
What is the attitude of the board, committee. or com 






| ssuring accuracy in the tabulation of the returns, each 
was elaborated and clearly explained. 
hty-six answers were received, 6 of them from Canada. 






summarized, the 80 replies from municipalities in the 





| States show that: 





‘6 communities keep open on Sundays. 





9 communities provide leaderships, or programs. 





keep all play centers strictly closed. 





45 note trend toward Sunday operation, which is still not 





effect or is only partially effective. 





Executives in 58 communities favor Sunday opening. 





Executives in 18 communities oppose it. 





ee) 


communities 


Boards, commissions in 4 


committees or 








Machine 


TI 
1e 
TEXT to bootlegging and dope peddling, the most highly 
| organized criminal activity in the country today is the 
slot machine racket, according to J. Lester Albertson, 


\ssistant District Attorney of Westchester County. N. Y., who 
urgent present necessity for new laws and better law 


Slot 












ement for the protection of children and minors who 
ong the victims of the racket. 
[he slot machine as a mechanical gambling device flour 












es in two forms, Mr. Albertson explains in a recent issue 
Panel, publication of the Association of Grand Jurors 
New York County. They are the straight money machine 
| the “vendor” type. Straight gambling machines are il- 
g it least in New York State. 


ikeasies and other underworld resorts. 









Their use is limited largely 
where they offer 







3 mum of temptation to minors. 
7 ‘ore dangerous to public morals are the 5-cent type mint 
# n vendor machines. These are the same mechanism 





They are usually operated 
e mint or gum compartment empty; and they usually 
These in Mr. 
tson’s experience, are intended to catch the spare change 


regular money machines. 






| brass slugs instead of money. machines, 






l children and others who have little money to spend. 





ire placed in stationery stores, cigar stores, lunch rooms, 





am parlors, and lunch wagons, in which the slugs are 
mable in trade. A great many of them are placed near 
Each machine 





s and other places frequented by minors. 





Play and Recreation Centers 


By C. A. EMMONS, JR. 
Director of Recreation. Bloomfield. N. J. 


lavor. and in ty, PP Prarse Sunday operatior 


} 


geographically 


might be 


Replies were classified Returns tror 


England are characterized, as expected, by cor 


servatism: so are those from the Atlantic states, and from 
Middle West. Of the play and recreation centers of eleven 
municipalities in five states in New England, five are kept 
open, and three of these provide leadership and progra 
Four of the other six are strictly closed; that is, apparat 
locked up. gates locked, and play of all sorts strictly pro 
hibited. In five municipalities where Sunday operation has 
not been effected. however. there is a trend of public sent 
ment toward such operation: in ten of the eleven municipa 


ties reporting, the recreation executives’ attitude, regardless 


present practice, is favorable to Sunday operation, and in 
seven the recreation board, committee or commission mai! 
tains the same attitude 

Of thirty municipalities in four Atlantic states, seventeen 


have strictly closed play and recreation centers on Sundays 
only three of those left open provide leadership of programs 


In spite of present practice, public sentiment is tending, as 


definitely as in New England, to Sunday operation In twenty 


of the thirtv communities, the recreation executive favors this 


policy. and in fifteen the board. committee or commission does 
also. 


Of twenty in the Middle West, 


communities in ten states 


eight keep open on Sundays: seven of these provide leader 
ship or programs. The trend of public sentiment is shown 


to be towards Sunday operation 

In the South and Southeast, also in the Pacific Coast states, 
Sunday opening is far more general in practice, and senti 
encountered, while re 


that the 


ment opposing it is only occasionally 


turns provinces in Canada show 


inclination is toward Sunday closing 


represe nting six 











Racket—and Juvenile Criminals 






pronht 


from $10 to $50 a week with a Similar 


earns its owner! 
to the owner ot the lo« ation 
“Young girls and boys floc k around the 


aggregate, playing them 


machines ind Spe nd 
huge sums, in the It is common ex 
perience to hear of children spending lunch money and all 
their 
furnish an incentive to petty thievery 
They 
of the tremendous profits to be 
all kinds of 
and the methods employed by these tend to undermine the e1 
Bribery. 
wake of the slot 


Westchester 


machines, the 


allowances gambling in this manner The machines 


in order to obtain m 


Because 


into the 


yne 
le ad to criminal habits 


they 


to play them. 
gained bring 


community adventurers, gangsters, and gunmen, 


tire structure of law enforcement. graft, and official 


follow in the 


corruption aiwavs machine 

Mr. Albertson 
County 
legal battles, 


penal laws involved, the 


describes the long hieht in 


against the so-called “mint vending” 
the divisions of opinion in interpretation of the 
uncertainties of enforcement—all of 


which aid the racketeers and contribute to the spread of tl 


evil. Since Mr. Albertson’s article was written, a decision in 
Kings County, N. Y., declaring the vendor type slot machine 
illegal, has been upheld by the higher county court. Mean 
while efforts are being made to have Article 88 of the Penal 


Laws of New York State (dealing with all forms of gambling 


amended to place stronger and more certain weapons in the 


hands of those who are making efforts to combat this great 


evil. 





FORWARD 


Reported by 


STEPS 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 





Kinsley’s Progress Under the 


City Manager Plan 


K SLEY 
April 


KANS 
1921, Kinsley 


on-managetr 


len 
vote d to 
form otf 


years ago iT 
adopt the 
government 
the period which has elapsed, the 
made substantial 
in be said that commissioners 


work tog 
ous public 


progress. In 
ether in the inte 
improvements 


election 


ifter the 


ssion plan was held in 


adoption ot 
ver-comml 
« Thre 


; were 
but it was not 


until June, 1923 

ity Manager, E. H. Hawkins, for 
City Manager at El Dorado, Kans 
ippointed. Under his direction sur 
ill the 


drainage 


Commissioners 


ere made of streets and al 


lines for were deter 


ind a blueprint was made show 


which have been 

Most of the 

not then paved were graded and 

led Owing to friction about plans 

for work Mr Hawkins 
March, 1924 

I was then City Clerk, and the position 

of City Manager was offered but I 

refused to accept it at the salary named 

City Clerk 


de markings, ete 


reat pl ictical value 


resigned = in 


me, 


and gave up the position of 
Manuel, a Kinsley man, was ap 
City Manager in April, 1924. 
term of office the city ordi- 
revised, and the city voted to 
library reading 


Ss. 1] 
pointed 
During his 
nances were 
establish a 


room in the hi 


and 
eh school gymnasium. A 


public 


of streets were curbed and gut 
blocks of 
laid, and a contract was let 
bridge over Coon Creek 
There 


number 


tered I wenty-seven concrete 


paving were 


for a concrete 


on Marsh Avenue were some 


MISS VIVIAN I. MILNER 


Kinsley’s present city manager 


complaints about the paving con- 
tracts were handled. and this resulted in 
Vir. Manuel’s resignation on May 7, 1928, 
and my appointment to the position the 


way 


ime day, the Commissioners having re- 
quested me to make application for the 
position 

been in office, traffic mark- 
installed on the prine ipal 


furnished to 


Since 


| have 


have been 


streets, gas more 
than 370 homes and business houses, 
Layne-Western pumps have been put in 
500 gallons 


have 


seTvVice 


two 


more than 
street 


furnish 
per minute, 
been put up, and many houses have been 
numbered. \ block of land has been 
idded to the South Side Park, a 500-gal- 
lon pumper has been bought for the Fire 
Department, the volunteer fire de- 
partment itself reorganized. Many trees 
have been planted in the two parks, dirt 
graded and sanded, 
built 


ind now 


ot water 


and 


have bee n 
and a bridge has been 


Creek on Briggs Avenue. 


streets 


ove! ( oon 


Many people driving through Kinsley 
say it is the cleanest small town in this 
part of the state. 

VIVIAN I 


City 


MILNER 
Manager 


Pittsburgh Displays 
Danger Reminders 


PirrssurcH, Pa. — Three-dimensional 
outside traffic safety displays on promi- 
nent pieces of city and county property 
throughout Pittsburgh are to be used 
this year by the Pittsburgh Better Traffic 
Committee for the furtherance of its cam- 
paign to meet the city’s mounting street 
traffic toll. 

The accompanying picture 
display of this type located at the south 
end of the mile-long Liberty Tubes, lead- 
ing from the South Hills suburban dis- 
trict into the Golden Triangle. Indirect 
lighting and the swinging movement of 
the skeleton’s arm hold the 
attention day and night. 


shows a 


motorist’s 


The present display is the first of six 
movable displays of this type which the 
Committee is having constructed. They 
will all be of a kind that may be changed 
radically in design at frequent intervals, 
and moved from one strategic location to 
another every three months. In this way, 
according to Walter Rosenbaum, Chair- 
man of the Education Section of the 
Pittsburgh Better Traffic Committee, all 
of Pittsburgh’s principal arteries will be 
reached by various messages during the 
year, 

Outdoor this type 
adopted by the Committee in view of the 
wide extent to which they are “talked 
about” in contrast to their economical 
cost, while far greater expenditures had 
been necessary in other, commercial 
media to achieve the same results. Since 
this project, too, is a Better Traffic Com- 


displays ot were 


THE PITTSBURGH DANGER SIGNS 
mittee project rather than one fo 
payment is made to an outdoor advertis 
ing concern or other adverti 
company, the reception accorded 
been far more favorable upon the 
and other 


some 


of newspapers means 
pression. 

One outdoor display of this typ: 
used last year. It consisted of a 
ment surmounted by a wrecked auton 
bile, and was placed on another of the 
city’s principal arteries. The success of 
that venture for a period of three mont! 
last summer prompted the extension ( 
that type of advertising. 

LEWIS W. McINTIRE 
ALFRED M. LEI 
Pittsburg 


monu 


Better Traffic Committee 


Alarm System, Training, 
Inspection Improved; 


Fire Losses Decrease 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—During the 
year we have completed the erection of 
a new fire-alarm building to house our 
fire-alarm system, which has been mod- 
ernized in every respect. The building 
is located in a district away from the 
high power lines of the city, and is free 
from any interference. It is modern and 
fireproof in every respect. 

The equipment is of Gamewell 
manually operated, 30 - circuit 
equipment, consisting of their latest an 
most improved equipment. This system 
has now been cut over and is it 
tion, with about 100 additional n 
improved fire-alarm boxes yet to b 
stalled. Upon completion of this 
our city will be very adequately 
care of in this respect. 

A drill tower has been erected 
central part of the city and, alth 
is completed, only preliminary | 


past 


make, 
board 


opera 





epartment. 


FIRE-ALARM 


t has been followed out. [wo of 
have been sent to other cities to 
irize themselves ot 
s. and to get other information 
out the training of 


will start as soon as the weather 


with a series 


our men, 


Fire 


been 


ch the addition of a 


hal and an assistant. we have 


city 


follow out continuous inspection 
throughout the entire year. The 
in this work by the 
tion of the state, which has fur 

1 him with two additional men. He 

s also had the most friendly coopera 


| 
ot the 


is assisted 


insurance organizations and 
ubs in the elimination of fire haz 


lhe Fire Department makes a quarter 
inspection of all buildings and dis 
ts of prominence. This work is done 
y about eighteen selected men from the 
The persistent inspection 
rk and the following-up of all hazards, 
he lie has been directly responsible 
a great portion of the reduction in 
losses that has been achieved. 


ve, 


records are not complete tor the 


from Jersey News Service 


CENTRAI 
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for 


OFFICE, NASHVILLE 


ir 1930 


but 
first 


losses 


regard to 
with a complet 


mn fire 
record through the 
of the last 
indicated that the re 
city of Nash 
ville will be between $400.000 and $450. 
OOO. 


nine 
three 


months and an estimate 
months, it 


duction of fire losses in the 


FRANK B 


MOORE 
( ef | ‘ 


4 Municipal Symphony 
Orchestra in a City 
of 60,000 


IRVINGTON, N. J. The Irvington Civi 
Orchestra: now in its third year, has been 
said by discriminating musical to 
be among the best municipal organiza 
tions of its kind in the country. The 
chief to present 
high degree of attainment are the inspira 
tional leadership of the conductor 


critics 


two 
factors contributing its 
and 
the sound organization policies adopted. 

The history of the 
back to the summet 
Irvington Recreation 


undertaking dates 
of 1928 


Oo the 
Department 


whe n 


com 


THE IRVINGTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


1931 


pleted a 

ganizations 
was followed 
tration of all music; 
listment of instrumenta 


other citiz 


I rom 


ente d 
he ld 
toriul 


te nded 


With 


soons and 
tirely volunt 
partment s 
work. inclu 
orchestra 

a musk 
payment © 
total cost to 
Voluntary 


mate riallv to reduce 


olleetiorn 


\ municipal symp! 
city of 60.000 n 


However. the 
prog 


musi 


S$? 600 


clerks 


orchestra per 


jeweler tool 
students. telephone operato 
tory employees, painters 
salesmen 

ome five 
the 
casional appr irances are made ! 


hef 
broad 


concerts 


in season in its 


communities and 
New 
In tor 
gene ral asse mblies of the Nationa! 
Atlantic City 


it lersey isting studios 


addition to playing one 


(Congress 


the 


reation 
On« tobe ! 


in 


orchestra played 


coast-to-coast radio network 


| } He 


re the microphone 


the 
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Junior Safety Cadets Make 
Fine Record 


VIILWAUKEE, WISs. 
theory that a child can take care of him 
elf and other children if he is given the 
proper training, the Safety Commission 
of this city has fostered an organization 
if junior safety cadets in the public and 
parochial Within four years 
is the need for protecting children be 
apparent, the number of 
yery considerably. In 

were 1,716 cadets, 149 of these 
iptains, and the number 
619 cadets, with 209 captains 
g of 193] The 

; 


ad by every s hool in the 


Selieving in the 


sf hools. 
came cadets 
1929 
be 
increased 
at the 
system Is being 


na erown 


ere 


beginnil 
During 
e entire four-year period only one child 
killed going to or 
Through teachers 
ind principals, the cadets learn the most 
ential points of 
issign whole 
work of 
dangerous 
they work 
hildren 
the 
near 


city 

1? 
is been 
chool 


coming trom 


their school 
s¢ hools 
60. to 
children 
intersections 
the 
and from 
available, 
the cadets 
that the 


satety. Some 


classes, as many 
smaller 
street 

throughout 
are to 


routes 


as 
thie escorting 
iCTOSss 
and school 
sent 
satest 

the 


corners see 


safely. 


veal 
{ hool 
ind as 
stationed at 


over 
they school 
street 
get 
Safety Commission has issued a 
small por ket handbook entitled 
Rules and Regulations Governing Safety 
adets.”” This booklet forth the 
qualifications and duties for cadets and 
including a of 16 
tions which every cadet is supposed to 
be able to and also gives direc- 
tions for the pla ing of cadets. the hours 
if duty and other details of procedure. 
\ safety pledge is included, as 
i few of the more important warnings for 
satety in streets. 

We find 


system 1s 


youngsters 


Phe 


acToss 


size 
sets 


captains, set ques- 


answer, 


well 


crossing 


that our school cadet 
working quite satisfactorily. 
Both parents and teachers are quite in 
iceord with the and in 
do cadets to regulate 
The Rules and Regulations spe- 
state that a safety cadet is 
permitted to step out into the street 
regulate trafhe in 


satety 


system, 
satety 


no case 


we allow 
ith 

cifically not 

to 


any case, 


B. L. CORBETT 


Milwaukee Safet 


Continued Progress of a 
Pioneer Playground 
ystem 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The de- 
partment of the West Park 
(‘ommission has been functioning in rec- 
reation work for 26 years with a steady 

in activities and attendance. 
1930, 28 inter-park athletic tour- 
naments and meets were conducted, with 
than 30,000 athletes registered in 
competitions; 61 activities carried 
on in the playground recreation rooms, 
with class-work from 3:00 to 9:30 P.M.; 

inter sports included skating 15 
ponds; an annual carnival was a rec- 
«rd-breaking with speed races, 
liand-sail races, ice-boat races, and a dog 
derby; a Mardi Gras and Winter Pag- 


playground 
Chicago 


increase 
During 

more 
were 
on 


success, 
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Program of Inter-Park Athletics for the Year 1931 


eld, Austin Town Hall, Columbus, Douglas, ae Eckhart, 
— , Garfield, Harrison, Holstein, Humboldt, Jeff La Follette, 
Pulaski, Shead, Sheridan, Stanford, Union, Vernon and ¥ Ww her Parks. 


BOYS’ AND MEN’S DEPARTMENT me: 





a] 


ICE SKATING MEET 
Garfield Park Boat Landing, Saturday, January iTth, 2.00 FM 
EVENTS 
wer 63 inches im height 


TRACK AND FIELD MEET 
Douglas Park, Ogden and Albany Aveness, Saturday, duly 25 
JUNIOR EVENTS — 1.00 P.M 


FOUR DIVISIONS 


Teenie Weenies, sot o 
not over 65 


THREE DIVISIONS. Douglas Part Metateriem, Ogdee and Alban 
Saturday, August Ist, 1.00 P.M. 
EVENTS 
pnaons $! ae P . a ) 


* im height, and unde 


WRESTLING TOUR NAMENT 
wo 1SION: 


one pivision. Le Follete Park, Laramie 
needa: ch 25th, 


TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
TWO DIVISIONS, letermediate Boys and Senior Men. ot Columbus Part 
« drawn the dey © 
rdey. Auguet Oth, 2 
ioe PM 


INDOOR BASEBALL TOURNAMENT 
Two ove Bast ing Seturdey, March 26th, 600 7 Mt 
eanene ‘ Fisale Sundey August oh 
SENIOR MEN 
ROLLER SKATING MEET eitninasion Satncte a 340 6. 08 
TWO DIVISIONS, Douglas Park, North of New Refectory, Saturday, April 18th, 2:00 P.M Fea Sunday, Avewe oi 
HORSESHOE PITCHING TOURNAMENT 
TEENIE WEFNIES THREE DIVISIONS, Douglas Park, Ogden and Albany Avenues, Saturday Angust Ted 
c ™ 
a RS 
INTERMEDIATES 
SENIORS 
Singles and Doubles for all divisions 
Contenneate may play vither singles er doubles, bet not 
SOCCER TOURNAMENT 
JUNIORS ONE DIVISION, Starting October 10th, 3.00 F 
INTERMEDIA Plece to be om 
b divie 
PLAYGROUND BASEBALL TOURNAMENT 


TWO DIVISIONS, Se 


GOLF DRIVING CONTEST 


TWO DIVISIONS, Dowglas Park Ball Field, Saturday, May 23rd, 1000 A Mt 

mounced when schedule 1 drewe 

mited te there im oe 
TOUCH FOOTBALL TOURNAMENT 

TWO DIVISIONS. Starting oryprree October 10th, 200 FM 
Place to be « 5 on echoed: drown 

JUNIORS 

INTERMEDIATE 

See instructors for rules 

VOLLEY BALL TOURNAME - 


THREE DIVISIONS: Starting Seturday, November 
schedule vs 


TRACK ANT 
¥ Ae 


Ogden and Alban 


JUN! 
INTERMEDIATES 
Four boys) SENIORS 





AND WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
SWIMMING MELT (Continued 





GIRLS’ 
ICE SKATING MEET 
TWO DIVISIONS; Gerfieid Park Boat Landing, Saturday, Janpary 7th, 2.00 P.M. SENIOR 
EVENTS 60 Yord Free Style ‘ 
20 Yard Reces 0 Ye i 100 Ys 
TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
TWO DIVISIONS: Garfield Park, beginning August Sth 


4« 
4 or 
y kind of shetes may be used. No limit om ent 
VOLLEY BALL TOURNAMENT 
TWO DIVISIONS, Starting Wedmesdey, January | 4th. 


Places to be-ennouwnced when schedule is drew 


can, Senday, August 9h, 1000 A.M 
TRACK AND FIELD MEET 
TWO DIVISIONS, Douglas Part, Ogden and Albany Avenues Seturdey 
2007 M. 
EVENTS 


Wedncedaye end Sotuerdaye soo PM Anges ith 


GYMNASTIC DEMONSTRA 
ONE DIVISION: Austin Tows 
Besketball Throw (Sudearm 
Baseball Thro Be 
s Ve Mile Relay (Fou 
i cock park, sumblers te be sent inte Central Office im 


OLLER SKATING 


R MEET 
THREES eg Le ‘ark, North of New Refectory 
. awe ion 2007. me 


HORS 
50 Yerd Desh or 
75 Yard Desh 


Running Broad Jum> Boshosbel Throw 


TEENIE WEENIES 
ro ies 8 em, a Oe ee GIRLS’ AND WOMEN’S ATHLETIC EFFICIENCY TESTS 


— — Starting July tet and Ending Anquet 14th 


we Shote Reon 100 yards 
om, 30 yards 


Two Skate Coasting, 50 ft. Rew 

Scutling Beckwords Race, 30 yards EVENTS 
4 - +, 5 Renning Broad 

Roce, 100 verde Two Skate Coasting. $0 fh Run 4 ZZ 

ace, 75 yards Sculling Beckwards Race, 75 yards 


‘PLAvOROUND BASEBALL TOURN. 
TWO DIVISIONS, Starting Saterday, June Gh, 300 FM. 
« be played outdoors =e te be announced whee schedule ie draws 


Beck erbell Gest Threw oa He ~¥ a C 
HORSESHOE AND QUOIT TOURNAMENT 
TWO DIVISIONS, Deugies Port, Ogden ond Albany Avenues, Seturday August Tad 
2 


oor. M. 
textos — = Reins 
and doubles for 
INDOOR BASEBALL TOURNAMENT 
TWO DIVISIONS, Starting Saturday, October 24th 
Places to be eanounced when schedule ie a a 


beth divisions See inetructer for detsile of nemee 


TWO DIVISIONS ~~ Netatenem eed Almay Avenece 
= 0 a ton the Fie 


20 Yord Breast Stroke 


GENERAL RULES GOVERNING COMPETITION 


competition in the Wes Parke are divided im the following 
ND BOYS DIVISIONS 
-4 vee Boye Hi ood 12 yeore 4 o- 
“ 
Unser be 
18 yeore of age ond 


Carle end: 


» « 
report belore the scheduled how 


kk contests the following system of scoring she 
Abs I Conduct,” 20 pormte « 
mum total 100 poimts 


Mt be awarded to to winners of the B 


he park having the greatest » 


oe 
nchoded within 

“0 2 le awards will be given te individual ple 

im the senior divisions ‘ ~ —_ 

tree p. park 


sing im later-Park Athleticn must be registered and certified by 








"Detailed Information Apply to the Playground Director or to the Gymnasium red 
PLAYGROUND DEPARTMENT — Central Office, Administration Building, Garfield P: 


$100 
WM. J. H. SCHULTZ, nents 0 0 oan ai VAN BUREN 
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iring the past year. 


THE 


A GYMNASIUM 


Given by girls of La Follette Park, 


ducted with the cooperation of 

cago Daily News, was one of the 
olorful events ever held. 

ord-breaking attendance at golf, 

tennis, baseball and boating was 

y outreached by the swimming record, 

ich showed an average daily atten 

nce at West Park pools of 27,141 

out the season. Fishing was al 

wed in the park lagoons, and during a 

day season many fine fish were caught. 

[he total attendance at the 17 out 

or and indoor centers reported upon 

year totaled 11,726,911. Experi- 

has taught that the best use is made 

he year-round facilities, and the best 

lts obtained by scheduling inter-park 

petitions a year in advance. Simul- 

eously with publication and posting 

1931 schedule for athletics, repro- 

ed on page 138, appeared a schedule 

ther events indicating a continued 

rease in all inter-playground af- 


In addition to these athletic and rec- 
rational sports, classes were provided 
t the public as usual in music, hand- 


ifts, and dramatics. More than 1,376 
received musical instruction 
Credits were given 
junior and senior orchestra work, 
ral work, and accomplishments in 

playing. West Park authorities, 


rsons 
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DEMONSTRATION 


at Austin Hall, ¢ 


the pioneers in offerirz musical instruc- 
tion as a form of recreation, are proud 
of their graduates who are following mu 
sic as a profession. At the annual Mu 
sical Festival held on the and 
third Sundays in June, 500 voices and an 
orchestra of from 50 to 80 pieces testify 
before thousands of people to the quality 
of the training. 


second 


laid on individual interest. 
Throughout the system, the youngster 
and the adult as well—is encouraged to 
find and participate in the activities 
which have the greatest appeal for him. 
Recently a campaign, largely educa 
tional, has been launched looking to th 
development of more individual respon 
sibility towards public property, espe 
cially among boys. The Superintendent 
of Schools, Parent-Teacher associations, 
the Boy Scouts, civic and commercial ot 
ganizations, and the Police Department 
are being asked to cooperate in this drive 
to foster a spirit of protection of park 
and playground property. It is expected 
that the propaganda will foster a higher 
standard of self-conscious citizenship at 
all playing centers, and that thoughtless 
property damage will be thereby dé 
creased. 


Stress 1s 


W. J. H. SCHULTZ 
Superintendent, Small Park 


Playground 


> 


hs) 
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Firemen’s 
Increased 

Norman, Oxra. A bill 
passed by the Oklahoma State Legisla 
ture increases the 
availabl 


Pension Funds 


recently 
amount of mone 
for firemen’s pensions. It pri 
cent of the gross pre 
mium incomes of all companies writing 
fire insurance in the state shall be paid 
to the treasury, to be apportioned 


to cities 


vides that 2 per 


state 


meeting Certain requirements 


Phe previous arrangement gave only 
amount collected 
that 


will almost double the 


per cent of the 


Im each 
municipality to municipality Thi 
new arrangement 
pension funds 
ROY 


» retary b homa 


EATON 

it Mur | 
League 
Kenosha Uses Underground 
Sprinklers in Public 
Parks 

KeNosHA, Wis.—We installed a 
plete underground sprinkling system in 
one of our parks last summer. This irri 
land The sy 
tem complete, including labor and mat« 
rials, amounted to about $10,473.87. We 
finally decided upon the Skinner Irriga 
tion Company's pop-up sprinklers for our 
The heads distribute about 10 
gallons per minute water ove! 
an area about 80 feet in diameter Th 
heads leet 
apart 
to our 


gates about 20 acres of 


system. 
throwing 
were uniformly 65 
The mains were tapped directly 


city water main, where we have 


a pressure of about 70 pounds to start 
The system operated 

last and, 
the drought conditions, was given a very 
The complete job cost about 
90 cents per running foot. This included 
labor and materials, such as pipes and 
sprinklers, backfilling of trenche 
and laying of sod. We also installed the 
identical system in a park of about two 
intend to do 
this year in a! 


with. very suc 


cessfully summer, owing to 


good trial 
and 


acres and we a certain 


amount otf construction 
other park 


Three vears ago we undet 


installed 
ground sprinkling systems in two other 
parks. At that time we used the Dayto 
Irrigation Company's heads. These head 
from 40 to 50 teet 
diameter They 

been 


sprinkle an area 
have succes 
their operation 


FLOYD A. ¢ 


Dao, 


S 
@-\ * 
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Police Costumes 
nm 19:31 
High Visibility Is 
Important in Traffic 


IN NEW YORK 


A traflie officer dem- 
onstrates white can- 
vas half-sleeves de- 
signed to make his 
hand signals visible 
after dark (left) 


IN BOSTON 


Irathe officers wear 
belts of white rubber 
composition. These 
have been successful- 
lv used for about 
four years (right) 


IN LONDON 


The new mobile traf- 
fic police force, 
members of which 
are shown below, has 
white gauntlets as a 
part of its accepted 
uniform 





In the Old Days 








“BEAN POT” HATS 
were a distinctive feature of the uniforms 
of early New York policemen. They were 
an importation of the London “Bobby's” 
headpiece. The uniform itself, as pic 


tured at the left, suggests a London origin 


rHE COSTUMES OF NEW YORK’S 
“FINEST” 

(right) as they appear in an early company 

photograph. The distinguished - looking 

gentleman in the silk top hat is the detec- 

tive. The gentleman wearing white whiskers 

and having the appearance of a naval official 


is the captain 


DURING THE CIVIL WAR 
The police uniform bore a resemblance to 
the G. A. R. uniform (left). The influence 
of Abraham Lincoln is particularly apparent 
in the pose and appearance of the whiskered 
officer seated at the left, and in the pose of 


the hand in the breast pocket of the others 


courtesy of “Little Old New York” 


THE 1900 PERIOD 
\ number of the men included in this group 
are now traffic director generals at New 


York’s most important traffic intersections 





How Perris Won Its Cemetery Distric' 


By E. M. SLAUGHTER 


1931 and 
would seem 
could be 


time 


I is 3 1897 to 
to the 

that progress 
accomplished in that length of 
But a big civic improvement project for 
Perris, Calif., was held back during that 
period and it was finally through the 
indomitable spirit of one little [rishman 
who wouldn’t be balked, Chester Cutler, 
that a brush-grown, can-heaped cemetery 
tract was turned in a scant two years 
into a beautiful landscaped park for 
burial of the dead. 

In 1897 the present Perris 
by deed of gift passed to the ownership 
of the Woodlawn Cemetery Company. 
In 1916 by deed of gift it passed from 
this company to the People’s Loan and 
and finally came into 
individuals, a non- 


1 far cry tom 
average person it 


much civie 


cemetery 


Trust Company 


possession of two 


resident, and a Perris citizen. 

During ripen- 
ing into beauty, the cemetery slowly de- 
generated into an unkempt acreage 
where the valley unwillingly buried its 
dead. In 1910, the Perris Woman’s Club 
tried to arouse public sentiment towards 
i reclamation project. The result was 
simply the burning off of shoulder-high 
Occasionally an irate citizen 
would attempt to have the records 
straightened and the grounds cleaned, 
but with little or no results. Many times 
when graves were dug other graves would 
be found underneath, unmarked and out 
of their correct position. Weeds grew 
apace. Here and there a bright spot of 
green would appear where some pitiful 
attempt had been made to plant a bit of 
shrubbery. But this would fade 


these years, instead of 


weeds. 


soon 


and wither for lack of 
tery being located several n 
of town beyond the water line 


Wale! 


The New Law 


In July, 1921, California pass 
to provide for the organization 
ernment of public cemetery 
Such a district was to maintain 
tery for the use of all inhabitants 
district; and for that purpose wou! 
capable of holding title to property 
ing property by grant, gift, devis: 
or any other method, and doing al] 
necessary or proper for carrying out the 
purpose of the act, including the sel] 
and leasing of burial lots. 

In this No. 1283, the 


matters dealt with: 


act, 


were petit 





















































“BEFORE 


AND AFTER” IN THE PERRIS 


CEMETERY 


\ pathless weed-grown waste, with unmarked graves, enclosures fallen into ruins, and tin cans abounding, is illustrated 


in the views at the left. 


As the result of the activities here described the area has assumed the appearance of land- 


scaping, with winding, graveled drives, a planting plan, and lot and grave stones as shown at the right 


























ietery district, hearing, bound- 
ling conclusive, order organiz- 
_ trustees, seal, powers of dis- 
of tax, cemetery district fund, 
trustees, rules and regulations. 
ird to the levy of tax, the law 
[he said board of cemetery 
all annually, at or before the 
by law for the levy of county 
mate and certify to the board 
sors the amount of money ne« 
» be raised by taxation for main 
he cemetery of the district, and 
1 of supervisors shall thereupon 
the annual tax levy a tax upon 
such cemetery dis- 
the amount so 
but not exceed 


rty within 
suficient to raise 
by the trustees, 
mills on each dollar ot assessed 

n within the district.” 
| cemetery district was to have the 
boundaries as the school district. 
this case it comprised the areas of 
y Antelope, Ethanac, Perris, Val 
Nuevo. Elsinore and Hemet, 
towns, both formed cemetery dis- 
as the act became a law. 
Perris Woman’s Club sent members 
se two towns to find out how it was 

ne, and the result. 

\t the first attempt to make the Perris 
into a self-supporting project, 


operation of the non-resident woman 
vho owned the larger share was evi 


lenced—she offering to deed her portion 
if the cemetery to the community if an 
settlement could be reached 


But 


amicable 


with the joint owner for his share. 





HE principle that municipalities are 
without power to exempt private prop- 


erty from taxation, excepting as the 
authority be granted by charter or statu- 
tory provision not contravening the state 
constitution, has been reaffirmed in three 
ippellate court decisions handed down 
ecently. 

In the case of Valentine v. City of 
Fed. 2d 904, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth 
Circuit, decided that a taxpayer could 
not resist payment of taxes on property 
because other property had been illegally 
exempted. But the Court said: 


luneau, 36 


“It is well settled, of course, that the 
legislature of a state or territory may 
Classify property for purposes of taxa- 
tion, and may exempt particular property 
from taxation, in the absence of some 
Umitation contained in the constitution, 
or other organic law. 


3ut the authority 


( ‘ONSIDERABLE variation in the fees 
lowed stenographers for the tran- 
ption of court records in New York 


State cities is revealed by a recent survey 
n by the New York State Bureau of 
Municipal Information. A flat rate of 25 
cents for each transcript is charged in 3 


1 of the 24 al 


cities listed, while 





THE 





Stenographic 














nothing could be done with him, as he 
would not even set a price on his share 
for fear he might lose a future dol 
lars of profit. 

Then Chief of Police Chester Cutler 
began investigating the proposition and 
its merits. Aiter working-hours Mr. Cut 
ler worked on the several angles of the 
After working-hours he procured 
and started the circulation of the neces 
sary petitions. After working-hours lh¢ 
dogged the footsteps of the recalcitran! 
owner to get him to put a price on his 
share of the burial grounds. Due to the 
Chief’s persistence the deed was finally 
procured from this minor owner—for 
substantial consideration. 


few 


case, 


A District Formed 


A hearing was given and the petit 
for the Perris Cemetery District was 
granted by the supervisors. Phree 
trustees were appointed: C. R. Stewart 
banker: H. Earl Slaughter, garage man; 
and Chief of Police Chester Cutler. John 
McLaren was selected to fill the position 
of Cemetery Superintendent at a salary 
of $75 a month. In August, 1928, Cheste1 
Cutler jumped into the fray and in Sep 
tember, 1929, the Cemetery District was 
granted. 


Since , 


that time, 3,300 feet of 2-inch 
galvanized water-pipe has been laid to 
the cemetery grounds. the 
grounds 800 feet of 2-inch pipe has been 
laid for the distributing system; 30,000 
square feet of lawn has been seeded and 


is now a smooth green velvet expanse ; 


inside 





G ‘anting Tax Kxemptions 


of a municipal corporation to allow such 
exemptions, unless expressly conferred 
by law, has been very generally denied.” 

In the case of Troy Union Railroad 
Co. v. City ot Troy, 238 N. + - Supp. ote, 
the Appellate Division of the New York’s 
Supreme Court denied plaintiff’s right 
to recover on a contract for the refund- 


ment of taxes. Incidentally, the Court 
said: 
“In matters of taxation, a city exer 


cises merely delegated powers from the 
state, and has no jurisdiction or author- 
ity beyond. And it has no inherent pow 
er to grant exemptions from taxation. 

. . Exemptions from taxation are not 
favored by law, and a contract therefore 
is strictly interpreted.” 

In the case of City of Bristol v. Domin 
ion National Bank, 149 S. FE. 632. the 
validity of an agreement by the Virginia 
city to exempt real estate from taxation 


Fees for Transcription of C 


folio. The highest fee, 10 
cents a folio, is paid by all cities which 
have a city court, as provided by Section 
1554 of the Civil Practice Act: 
“Except where otherwise agreed, or 
when special provision is otherwise made 
by statute, in a trial or special term of 


ygrapher is entitled, for 


iow o cents a 


sten 


inv court a 
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and 870 feet of standard curbing has 
been made, bordering the walks and 
graveled drives Cement sidewalk total 
ing 6,248 square feet has been put down; 
315 feet of standard curbing 


has been 
put in across the front of the cemetery 


115 feet of galvanized fencing protects 
the beautiful grounds from highway 
travel Six cement benches have be: 


installed for the comfort of the visitors 
Ninety Japanese 
V itae 2 acacias al 


boxwood, 45 Arbor 
d 82 peppers and 


Texas umbrellas i been plante 1 al 
are thriving; 550 ragged robin rose 
bushes also have be set 1! 

\ revised record has bee id f 
the entire acreage Graves have 
straightened and orderly imray rf 
headstones has bee made ALL othe 
graves Irolr l lirst cemetery ot tl 
valley have been 1 ed into the beaut 
new place kor per I rt ti 
craves have been sold, 20 t ! 
which are now occupied 

Early I mor! and 1 ul 
ifter! re rd I if clo K 
or mea John MeLar be see 
trimmi plantit bringir 
into Iruition a beautitul inds« ape | 
‘City of the Dead” of which Perris Val 
ley is justly proud—and which is 
solutely self-supporting, due to the 
tax on the cemetery district. It is no i 


that attracting att 


county, 


beauty 
all over the 
be done with persistence and initiative 
and a burial place that now cannot de 
teriorate or be taken from the people 


spot 


{ 


a model ot what can 





i@ Ow! 
l vii 


for ten years in consideration ol t 
ers’ platting and improving the same for 
residence purposes and factory sites was 
considered. The Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals declared that the 
the constitution of state, 
the property being 
with constructive knowledge of 


scheme was 
violative of the 
that 


charged 


and owners, 


limitations upon the power of the mu 
uicipal authorities, had no valid claim 
against the city for improvements, et 


nade on the faith of the contract. 
The decisions above cited are in line 
reached by the 


Court and by 


vith similar conclusions 
United States ne 
appeliate courts of Alabama, Florida 
Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana 
Maine. Marvland. Massac hnusetts, Missis 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Rhode Island, 
South Carolina Tenne ssee, Ts xas. West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin 


ARTHUR | 


Supreme 


Jersey, 





ourt Records 


1 copy tully written 


sraphic notes of the testimony or 


other proceeding taken In ar! ictior ra 


pecial proceeding it 
or before a judge or justice thereof, and 
furnishing upon request to ¢ 
ittorney, to a fee of 10 cents for 


fe] 
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“Pittsburgh-Des Moines’ Incinerators 
for the Smaller Communities 


thwest of Pittsburgh on the Ohio river. It 


pal officials called on “Pittsburgh-Des Moines” for 


] 
n mues not 


all the town’s garbage and rubbish 
ple to operate. Its rated capacity 





municipal officials should write to the nearest office for our new 


describing the PDM Mutual Assistance Type of Furnace 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 3481 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Des Moines San Francisco Seattle Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Tu American City? 





The New British Attack 
on Slum Conditions 


Labor Government has 
through 
ment, without oppo 
the other parties, Acts 
the clearing of slums, and 
ng of the displaced popula 


in passing 
serious 


two 


wn as the Housing (No. 2) 

r England and Wales. It is 

| with the name of Arthur Green 

Minister of Health responsi- 

ther Act, for Scotland, is based 

me principles, with certain dif- 
meet local conditions. 

\cts follow previous 

it seek to expedite slum clear- 

Great Britain in the last ten 

re have been built approximate- 

87.000 new homes, erected partly 

municipal effort and partly by pri- 

These are sufficient, al- 


housing 


ite enterprise. 

five persons per dwelling, to ac- 
million 
providing 


vate over seven people. 
lossal achievement. 

ises of a higher standard than the nor- 
working-class dwelling in any other 
part of Europe, has largely met the post- 
war housing shortage, so far as the 
skilled artisans and “white-collared” (or 
call them “black-coated”) class 
ire concerned. The new legislation aims 


to provide homes at low rents for the 


as we 


poorest classes. 


The Orders for the Attack 


The new Act, which is almost as bulky 
s THe American Criry, 
plan of campaign for the new offensive. 
lt is based on the lessons of ten years 
of slum warfare. The front line troops, 
ipon whom the actual burden of the at- 
tack upon unhealthy areas will fall, are 
the officials and members of local au- 
thorities and voluntary housing socie- 
The actual strength of these fight- 
ing forces, who will be called upon to 
work out local attack and carry it 
about 50,000 men and women. 
attack will be centered upon 
of trenches: 


provides the 


ties. 


through, i 
The new 


three lines 


\reas.”—Districts contain- 
g dwellings that are in such a thor 
oughly bad state of repair or are so con- 
gested as to be dangerous to public 
Such areas have tc be entirely 
| and their worn-out and verminous 
ngs demolished. 

provement Areas.”—In these it is 
ssary to pull down every house. 
demolishing a few houses, light 
may be let in: others by recon- 
g may be made fit for human 
m. The idea is that a local au- 
instead of dissipating its ener- 
sporadic action over the whole of 
ict, should make an ordered at- 
bad housing conditions, cleaning 

rea after another. 
idual Houses.”—These 


‘Clearance 


are iso- 


lated houses which must be demolished 
or else made fit for human habitation 

The operation orders for the attack 
upon these three lines of trenches 
plenty of scope for individual initiative 
Recognizing that a solution of the 
problem depends hard 
the local authorities left to work 
out their own local schemes, without 
rigid control from G.H.Q. in Whitehall. 

Opportunity is also given for the 250 
voluntary housing societies to take their 
part in the campaign, in cooperation with 
the local authorities. 


give 


slum 
upon thinking, 
are 


too 


Grants for Rehousing 


g 

Act fully 
slums is but to 
and to dificult, 
house at rents which the poorest can af 
ford is still more difficult. 
to proceed hand in hand with clearance. 
Financial contribution towards the 
of rehousing at suitable rents is to be 
sought both from the taxpayer and from 
the ratepayer. 

Under previous legislation, grants were 
made to a local authority from the Na 
tional Exchequer up to half the esti 
mated average annual likely to be 
incurred by the authority in carrying 
out a This 
now withdrawn, except as to schemes al 
ready approved, and Is replaced by a 
fixed annual grant on a 
signed to increased 


The 


stroy 


that to de 
reconstruct 


recognizes 
easy, 
rehouse is and to re 
, 

Rehousing is 


cost 


clearance scheme. grant is 


new basis de 


give an measure ot 
assistance to local authorities and so en 
able them to let a considerable propor 
tion of the houses to displaced persons at 
rents definitely than those of 
houses provided under the Housing Act 
of 1924. The new grant is based on the 
number of persons required to be 


lowe1 


dis 
placed for whom accommodation is ren 
dered available in 
vided by the local authority. 

It is well to note that the experience 
of the folly of unlimited hous 
ing subsidies at the expense of the tax 
payers has taught us a lesson, and that 
the aggregate of the 1930 national con 
tributions is definitely limited. Phe 
grant is normally 45 shillings per year 
per displaced person for a period of 40 
This is generous, for the capita! 
value of the Chamberlain subsidy over 
twenty years was £75: of the Wheatley 
subsidy £129; the new subsidy 
counting five included 
to a house. will be at the lowest £195. 


new dwellings pro 


granting 


years, 


while 
persons, infants 
In two classes of cases an even higher 
is given. In the case of 
agricultural 


rate 
displaced from 
parishes, the amount of grant will be in 
This 


needs of 


persons 
houses in 


creased to 50 shillings per person. 
is an effort to provide for the 
rural districts where slum conditions are 
often most deplorable, though veiled by 


a picturesque cottage exterior. The new 


By B. S. TOWNROE 


London, England 


\ct 
tricts 
he 
where the exceed 
three stories or the than 
£3,000 an acre. This is an effort to help 
such districts in London and Liverpool 


piaces 


| responsibility 


upon county councils 


grant is increased to 70 shillings 


tenement buildings 


Sites cost more 


where persons must live near to the 


but 
, 
of the city is necessarily « aApensive 


represents a capital value of £30] 


daily work where land in the ce 


basis of 5 persons to a new dwelli 


If 100,000 displaced each 


persons are 


vear, of whom 20,000 are rehoused in 


tenement buildings provided on 


sites of unhealthy areas, the 


cleared 


nual Exchequer grant would amount to 
about £250.000 a year tor torty vears 
The figure of 100.000 ised 


though the official estimate, is 


persons reho 
in a year 
tar higher has 


enced in this country, and it 


than ever been exper 
is quite im 
possible to prophesy what the rate of re 


housing will be As Mr 


it: “All babies born in slums from now 


Greenwood put 
dowry such as no 
before. He 
prize of from 45 to 70 
until 1970 
person In an 


onwards will enjoy a 


state has conferred 
offers an 
shillings 


head 


area tor 


evel 
annual 
to continue ipon the 
ot every unhealthy 


whom alternative accommoda 
tion Is provided 

Phe 
of the cost which 
funds For local 
contribute at the 


pavers towards the 


grant is only a 


fall 


authorities hay 


Exchequet part 


will upon public 
‘ te 
rate 
bound 
to occur in clearing slums and providing 
rehousing. A erted, 
however, that there shall be a pe riodical 
review of the amount of the 
October 1, 1933, 
thereafter. 
reduction of the 

not 


Greenwood 


expense of the 
losses that are 
wise provision is ins 


grant alter 


and every third vear 


This provides for a future 
grant displaced 


whe re 
act ommodate d 


has si 


persons have 
Thus Mr 


avoided the 


re wadly 
essors 


brakes 


mistakes of his predee 
and has provided the necessary 


to apply in case of need 





City Planning Defined 


City planning simply means the 


ordered control and guidance of the 


physical development of a commu 


niuyv, over a period of time, so as to 


increase its utility, beauty and econ- 


ony It is the most vital modern 


force combating our ever-greu 
congestton 


ing evils of crowding, 


ugliness It tries to enable us to 


live as com fortable , economic al and 
well-rounded a life as possible, at the 
and f ul 


N. } 


beauty 


suffalo. 


adding 
Facts.” 


same time 


ture “City 























when it comes to hearing 








The last-seat listener hears every syllable with front-seat ease, when the civic auditorium is equipped with 
a Western Electric Public Address System! Here you have equipment that helps to put over meetings 
and gatherings of all kinds— that distributes the sound to all parts of a large hall, to many rooms, to over- 
flow crowds outside the building. Amplifies in clear, natural tones, meeting the high standards of Bell 


Telephone makers. Learn how this apparatus is serving municipalities in many ways; mail coupon toda) 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO.. AC4-31 


"eed aetna Wesfern EJeciric 


Public Address System. 


| 

PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
: Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 

{ 
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emember to mention THe American City? 








Publications Committee: Maxwell Halsey, Chairman, Hawley S. Simpson, Harry H. Hemmings, 


errr eee eee e renee eee 


Membership Applications 


retary reports that applica- 
.ve been received for member- 

Institute of Traffic Engineers 
following, in the period Febru- 
March 15: 
Tra fhe 


THI 


Bollong, Engineer, Seattle, 
Faton, Providence, R. I 
joffmann, Secretary-Manager, St 
St. Louis, Mo 
Lackner, 135 Luqueer 


Louis 


Sfreet, Brook 
eburn, Traffic Engineer, Kansas City, Mo. 
sell S. Wise, Chairman, New Jersey 
Commission, Trenton, N. J 
Vey, Traffic Engineer, New 
: Commission, Newark, N. J 
Zazzali,  - 117 Liberty Street 


Je rsey 
New 


M. Brinckerhoff, Consulting Engineer, 
' 


2M n Lane, New York 


{ Study of the Traffic Control 
Problem at Outlying 
Intersections 


[\ presenting this study* E. B. Lefferts, 
Manager of the Public Safety De- 
partment of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California, points out the neces- 

for utilizing traffic counts in deter- 
mining whether or not to install stop 
gens or traffic signals. 

The 
compare stop signs and signals and to 
ndicate the proper application of each, 
is measured by traffic volume and per 

nt of cross flow. The facts gathered 
ippeared to check closely with the the- 

tical formula presented in the report. 

\s a result of the tests, Mr. Lefferts 
that four-way stop signs are 
to regulate traffic up to the 
wing volumes per hour: 
intersection—1,500 vehicles 

uur through the intersection, with 
least 25 per cent of the total on the 
ss street. 


study is primarily designed to 


suggests 


equate 


Four-lane 


intersection—2.000 vehicles 
our through the intersection, with 
least 25 per cent of the total on the 


ss street. 


Six-lane 
ae I 


Fight-lane intersection—2,500 vehicles 
ur through the intersection, with 
25 per cent of the total on the 
ross street. 

hree definite recommendations 
ide in the report, as follows: 
When traffic authorities 
pla nts of accidents or congestions at 
lar intersections, a survey of ac- 
litions should be made, includ- 
ieck of traffic volume, and study 
of the type of accidents occur- 

such intersections. 


are 


receive 


Following such survey and analy- 
should be determined whether 
signs or reduced speed signs 
‘equately correct the difficulties, 


funicipal and Civic Publications, this 


or whether the situation is appropriate 
for installation of a flasher light, o: 
whether two or four-way stop signs be 
erected, or and 
desirable to and go 
signals. 


whether it is 
install traffic 


necessary 
stop 
3. In determining whether under pat 
ticular conditions four-way stops or traf 
fic stop and go signals be installed, re 
course should be had as a valuable guide 
to the table set forth, 
maximum volume of traffic which 
adequately be handled by four-way stop 


signs. 


above showing 


may 


This report should be of value to the 
many municipalities faced by the choice 
of stop signs or traffic control signals. 


Speedier Street Cars in 
Baltimore 
SIR MALCOLM 


went a mere 247 
sands of Daytona 
still has his biggest thrill coming to 
him. He has not yet tried to 
of Baltimore’s new high-speed street cars 
according to a writer in The Baltimors 
Post. 

Since the new cars have been placed 
suburban 


CAMPBELL, who 


hour on 
recently, 


mile Ss an 


the Beach 


one 


pass 


residents of 
Baltimore revised their 
rapid transit to and from the city. 
adays, the Woodlawn 
oversleeps and gets a late start for the 
office, he leaves his own car in the 
garage, takes the trolley waves de 
risively to his 
whizzes past 
(Avenue. 


in service, many 
ideas of 


Now 


commuter 


have 
when 
and 


friends as he 
Liberty Heights 


motorist 
them on 
The greatest advantage in the opera 
however, is not in 
but in the areas 
a stop must 


tion of the new cars, 
the outlying 
of congested traffic, 
be made at 
those sections that the 
and earned the 
motorist who ever got caught behind one. 

The new rate of 
three miles per hour per second, twice 
as fast as the old type cars and consid- 
erably faster than many autos. A new 
car, consequently, can be clicking off 
thirty miles an hour in ten seconds after 
the first turn of the wheel. An idea of 
the time-economy can be obtained from 
the fact that nine minutes have 
clipped off the one-way running time of 
one line since the new cars intro- 
duced. When the line is fully equipped, 
the company expect the saving 
to reach fifteen minutes each way 

Actual tests along of the 
showed that the speed of the trolleys on 
straightaway stretches varied be 
tween 25 and 43 miles an hour. In 
these days of good roads and high-pow 
ered autos. 43 miles an hour doesn’t 
sound particularly fast. But the Balti 
more writer advises trying to drive along 
13 or miles an 


sections 
whe re 
every corner. It was in 
old cars lost time 
imprecations of every 


cars accelerate at a 


been 
were 
experts 
lines 


one 


( lear 


beside one at even 30 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by the Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Arthur G. Straetz 





and the 
conception of speeds on city stl 
In addition to the 150 
the older cars 
double 


same 


hour motorist may I 


L10 
speed d ip 


pacity, 


new 


have been 
t« 


their 
rapid 


almost former « 


giving the acceleration as 
the new cars 

The experiment has been entirely satis 
factory standpoint both of the 
and of the pi 
proving a little unnerving 
they can 
thev h: 


from the 


operating company issen 
gers, but it is 
tor those 


get around 


hgure 
old-style car 
road 


motorists who 
any 


pen to meet on the 


New Safety Projects for 
Pittsburgh's Children 
PITTSBURGH'S Better Trafhx 
which Lewis W. Mel 
Alfred M. Le 


has 


mittee, ot 
Is Prafh 
Education 
out 
annual trafhie essay 
conducted throughe 
for which more thar 


Engineer and 


secretary been « 


sects 


several important pr 


lion traihe satety 
written ‘Unele Bill” 
“Uncle Frank” Meyer 


heers, daily 


essays on 


have Spoke ! 


and playgrounds for the 
before audiences totaling 


Two new projects Nave 

added. A novel traffic safety period is 
being produced over stations KDKA and 
W8XK. Distinctive cap 
golden vellow and black 
ing distributed to Jur 


trathe 


Safety Council 


patrols 


SAFETY PATROL UNIFORM 


ommittee 


























Above Coldwell “L-Twin 

and roller. Mows and rolls sim 
to 6 acres @ day n ne 

With gang units attached it cuts 
ten acres per a 


Where Results and Cost Must Be Counted 


OLDWELL Dependable Power Lawn Mowers 
and Rollers are the equipment to specify. 


Modern Parks, Cemeteries and public institutions are 
demanding greater expanses of well kept lawns. 


Modern Coldwell equipment produces finest results 
with less expense. Expensive hand mowing and roll- 
ing and trimming are dispensed with. 


There are several sizes with capacity for any size lawn. 
Particulars and demonstration on request. 


CoLpWELL LAwN Mower Company, Newsuren, New York, U. S. A. 
In Canapa—Taytor-Forses Co., Lrp., GueLPH 


Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers—-HAND, HORSE, CASOLINE, ELECTRIC 





Mention Tue American City—it helps. 








THE 


them. This latter develop- 
| bring increased effectiveness 
lboy patrols. The photograph 
uniform, which can be used in 
f weather. 
ctiveness of the Committee's 
ndicated by the decrease of 
ent in child traffic fatalities 
past four years as contrasted 
preceding four-year period. 


Application of Economic 
Principles to Traffic 


Engineering 
senting this subject before the 


N 7 
| Rs tute of Trafic Engineers, John 
|. Knudson, Professor of Economics of 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
stressed the point that engineers general- 
y agree that the application of economic 
principles to their problems has not kept 
pace with the rapid development in the 
field of pure technology. 

The following is a sample of the appli- 
cation of one of the more common eco- 
nomic principles: The net value of a 
street increases as the traffic increases. 
In this instance, the so-called law of 
increasing returns operates and con- 
tinues until a “maximum” value is 
reached. The use of a traffic control 
system may materially alter this maxi- 
mum. Owing to traffic congestion, a point 
will eventually be reached which is 
known as marginal utilization. Beyond 
this. the net value of the street tends 
to decrease and the law of diminishing 
returns operates. 

For individual drivers the law begins 
to operate when one driver obstructs an- 
other, but from the standpoint of the 
community it does not operate until 
maximum utilization has been reached. 
According to the mathematics of econo- 
my, additional expenditures should be 
made during the period of diminishing 
returns, or at the time when the income 
to society from such expenditures is in 
excess of the social losses due to traffic 
congestion. Future conditions, such as 
increases in population and motor ve- 
hicle registration, must be considered. 


Uniformity in Traffic Control 
Sought by New Jersey 
Traffic Commission 


EVERAL amendments to the Traffic 

Act and the Traffic Commission 
Act have been submitted by Chairman 
Russel S. Wise. In general these tend 
to make traffic control in New Jersey 
more in accordance with national stand- 
ards and to give the Commission more 
authority to require uniformity. 

lt is intended that through ways shall 
he created regardless of municipal or 
county boundary lines, that stop street 
signs shall be illuminated, and that com- 
plete approval of all ordinances and 
resolutions shall be obtained from the 
Commission, before adoption. 
lhe present use of the amber or yellow 
lens 1 New Jersey is very confusing, 
since the law states that it is to be used 
for th a clearance and a pedestrian 
per! The proposed amendment will 


AMERICAN CITY joi 
establish that lens as strictly a clearance 
period. Provision will also be made for 
“special pedestrian periods,” although it 
is expected that pedestrians will usually 
cross the 
with the 

signal. 


simultaneously 
upon the 


intersection 


vehi les and green 


Where applications for traffic signals 
are being turned down by the Commis 
because of vehicular 
conditions not warranting 
and-go operation, the situation is met by 
permitting flashing other 
warning devices to be used. 
ance with national standards, yellow in 
dicates caution and red requires a full 
stop. 


sion volume and 


other stop 
beac ons or 
In accord 


The amendment as proposed further 
strengthens the Commission by permit 
ting it to promulgate rules and regula 
tions for the enforcement of its duties 
It also transfers the responsibility for 
approving resolutions and 
governing trafhe from the Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles to the Traffic Commis 
sion. 

Some of the unusual 
quirements are as follows: 

All fatality reports from county prose 
cutors, medical examiners, coroners, etc., 
must be submitted to the ommissioner of 
Motor Vehicles. 

The Commission or local 
are given the authority to designate right 
hand lanes for slow-moving traffic. 

In order to prevent cluttering of cars 
at a stop sign, one or more vehicles, 
street cars, etc., following directly in 
line and coming to a complete stop are 
permitted to proceed without coming to 
a second stop at the intersection. 


ordinances 


proposed re 


authorities 


Recent Motor-Vehicle Legisla- 
tion in Various States 


HE current legislative sessions in sev- 
eral states have produced laws of 
interest on the score of motor-vehicle 
regulation, particularly as to drivers’ li 
censes. Information supplied by the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety includes the following: 
Oregon.—A drivers’ license law was 
passed, as well as a uniform act regulat- 
ing traffic on highways, both being prac- 
tically the same as the uniform acts rec- 
ommended by the Conference. A state 
constabulary law was also enacted. 

Utah—Act IV of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code was passed by the Legislature and 
is expected to be signed by the Governor. 
Public hearings were held on Acts I, II 
and III of the Code, but because of lack 
of time they were not acted upon by the 
Legislature. 

Kansas.—The drivers’ license law, 
passed by the Legislature, was signed by 
the Governor on March 14. This law dif- 
fers in some respects from the Uniform 
Operators’ and Chauffeurs’ License Bill. 
The Kansas act has a lower age limit, of 
13 for operators and 18 for chauffeurs, 
while the uniform bill has 16 and 21 
years respectively. The Kansas act omits 
the portion of the uniform bill providing 
that a non-resident or other person whose 
operator’s or chauffeur’s license has been 
suspended or revoked shall not operate a 
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state under [ie eTise, 


certificate issued 
The Kansas 
also provides that the operator's licenses 
the the 
It provides for mandatory 


in the 
registration 


motor vehicle 
permit or 
by other 


jurisdiction, law 


he renewe d ear h 


chauffeurs’ 


year same as 


examination and in other respects is 


as the uniform act 
File 181, covering 
| niform Ve 


favorable 


practically the same 

Vebraska 
the essential features of the 
hicle Code is 
ment, has passed the first reading and 
has been referred to committec 

Vorth Carolina 
ing for examination has been passed by 
the Senate that 
may be secured local or state 
officer. offered, it 
uniform while 


Senate 


receiving com 


A license law provid 


with provision licenses 
from 
As originally 
and 
changed is still recognizable 

Colorado The entire uniform 
has been voted out of committee for first 
reading in the 
possibilities of passage. 

Ohio 
but Legislature 

South Dakota.—Legislature failed to 
pass highway bills except requirement 
that headlight test certificate be pre 
sented to secure vehicle license, 


any 
peace 
much 


was the act, 


‘ ode 


lower house, with good 


Drivers’ license law defeated 


is to reconsider. 


A drivers’ license law was 
the 
Some 


Minne sota 
introduced 
still in amendments 
have been suggested, which situation is 


early in and is 


session 


committee. 


delaying action. 

Atlanta, 
Ga., and Tulsa, Okla., the municipal au 
thorities and the newspapers are demand 
ing that city drivers be licensed, in the 
event that the state does not take action 
in providing for a state operators’ and 
drivers’ license. 


Georgia and Oklahoma.—-In 


Vevada.—The Legislature has passed 
a uniform act for registration of motor 
vehicles (Act I of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code) and also passed an act to license 
operators but without examination of new 
drivers as provided in the Code. 

Reports from Arkansas, Idaho, In- 
diana, Montana and New Mexico indi 
cate that no important legislation along 
these lines has passed or is expected. 





“Planning Highways and 
Street Intersections for 
Modern Traffic Needs” 


The Municipar Inpex, 1931, 
is to contain an article of 21 
pages, well and fully illus- 
trated, describing the planning 
of highways and street inter- 
sections for modern traffic 
needs. The author is Burton 
W. Marsh, Traffic Engineer of 
Philadelphia and Director of 
the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers. The study is divided 
into two sections: 1. Main 
Highways Outside of Urban 
Areas; and II, Main Highways 
in Urban Areas. 














PLAYING SAFE 


Every drinking fountain has an out- 
let for providing a free flow of water. 
But that does not mean every drink- 
ing fountain is safe with respect to 
bacteria emanating from the multi- 
tude of thirsty mouths. 

That is why we say, “Play Safe.” 
When making a decision involving 
the installation of drinking foun- 
tains, make sure you are benefiting 
from as many health-protecting ad- 
vantages as are provided for in the 
design of the Rundle-Spence Vertico- 
Slant fountain. 


These advantages can be quickly 
checked in the new R-S catalog... 
a condensed treatise on drinking 
fountains that is well worth writing 
for. Besides, these fountains can 
now be furnished in practically all 


colors. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 
446 NO. FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


STi 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney 


AND DUTIES 


at Law 





Benefit Assessments 
sessment held not invalid be- 
»f cost fell on minor area. 

rtioning assessments for a re- 
in the borough of Brooklyn, 

d area was divided into three 
lands of which were respective- 
d 14-cent, 3 cents and 8 cents 

foot. The 8-cent zone com- 

about two-fifths of the whole 
ting in four-fifths of the total 

* on that zone. Overruling ob- 

iections of an owner of land in the 8- 

cent zone against the assessment, the 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 

Second Circuit, said in the case of Adam 

Schumann Associates v. City of Neu 

York, 40 Fed. 2d, 216: 

“Appellant’s contention that the assess- 
ment should be laid equally in the whole 
district is unfair and inequitable because 
no portion of the relief sewer is laid in 
the 3-cent or 4-cent zones and the prop- 
erty owners cannot avail themselves of 
the full use of that sewer without the 
construction of necessary facilities for 
that purpose, and therefore the benefit to 
them is not direct and positive, but large- 
ly potential.” 


he asses 
zones, tl 
per squ 
prised : 
area, resu 


cost fall 


Tax Exemption 

City water reservoir, though situated 
in another county, held exempt from 
taxation. 

Under the Texas constitution, exempt- 
ing municipal property from taxation, 
the Court of Civil Appeals of that state 
decided that a water reservoir owned by 
Dallas, although situated in another 
county, was exempt from general taxa- 
tion. (City of Dallas v. State, 28 S. W. 
2d, 937.) The Court recognized the rule 
to be that, in the absence of constiutional 
inhibition, a state may tax the property 
of its municipal corporations, and that 
no presumption shall be indulged in 
favor of an exemption from taxation.” 


Electric Rate Regulation 

Court outlines various factors govern- 
ing rate making for municipal electric 
plants 

In re Niagara, Lockport & Ontario 
Power Co., 241 N. Y. Supp. 162, decided 
by the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court, involved a contro- 
versy between the company and the city 
of Jamestown, concerning the city’s right 
to hx lower rates for electric service fur- 
nished by its plant than the company 
could meet as a competitor. The follow- 

excerpts from the opinion: 

\ municipality has no inherent rate- 
power. . . . Rate regulation is a 
of the police power of the state. 
ie rate-making power is a legisla- 
netion, and necessarily involves 
tive discretion. 

right to regulate public utility 

a power vested in the state. It 

delegated to the municipality, 
h an intent must clearly appear.” 


rates 
may 


but 


right of the 
determination by 
New 
city’s 
subject to the 


The Court recognized the 
company to invoke a 
the Public Service Commission of 
York concerning the legality of the 
rates for electric service 
following guiding rules: 

“The rules laid return 
upon capital invested in privately owned 
plants do not apply. Compensation and 
profit are paid to the private investor who 
embarks his capital in a utility venture. 
He is entitled to a fair return upon the 
reasonable value of the used 

rhe charter of the city of James 
town does not require that a price be 
fixed will return a profit... . If 
the plant has been paid for from the 
profits of its operation, no return upon 
its value is required. If general city 
funds have been used in the construction 
of the plant, the city should receive a re- 
turn thereon, at least at the rate it would 
have paid on a loan of like amount. This 
would apply to the general city funds 
used directly in the construction, also to 
such, if any, as have been used for op 
erating expenses in the past.” 


down as to a 


property 


which 





Important Legal Decisions 


involving municipalities, as reported 
in this department during 1929, are 
indexed and classified in the 1930 
Municipat Inpex. This reference 
list, commencing on page 151 of the 
1930 INpEXx, supplements lists appear- 
ing in the 1929 and 1928 volumes. 
A similar feature, for 1930, will ap- 
pear in the 1931 Municipat Inpex, 
now in course of preparation 





Liability for Sewer Overflow 

City held liable 
sufficient sewer. 

A city was liable for damage to private 
property through overflow of an inade 
quate where the the 
property had been required by the city to 
connect with the sewer. In this case, it 
appeared that the sewer was originally 
sufficient for the territory it 
it became inadequate through growth of 
the territory. The overflow occurred in 
a period of heavy, but not extraordinary, 
rainfall. (Washington Supreme Court, 
Boyer v. City of Tacoma, 286 Pac. 659.) 


for overflow of in 


sewer, owner ot 


served, but 


Exemption from Gas Tax 

Constitutional exemption of municipal 
property from taxation held to apply to 
ad valorem taxes, but not to a gasoline 
excise tax. 

The provision of the Kentucky consti 
tution exempting public property used 
for public purposes from taxation ap- 
plies to ad valerem taxes and does not 
exempt cities from the payment of taxes 
indirectly imposed on gasoline consumed 


by them. In deciding that proposition 


in the é ot City 
well, 27 S. W. 
Court of 
casoline 


of Louisville v. Crom 
2d, 377, the Kentucky 

Appeals noted that “if the 
excise tax involved in this case 
the statute, imposed directly 
consumer (but which we have 
exce pt whe n pure hase d 


con 


was, by 
the 
seen is not done, 
outside of the 
sumed within it 
might be 


of” a 


upon 
commonwealth and 
the n 
greater logi 


pe rhaps there 
for the 


exemption 


support 
contention tor 


Liability on Policeman’s Bond 
Policeman's bor I covered liab 4 
niury to pede strian through nez 
operation ot motore | in 
apacity 

Right to recover on the statutory 
of a policeman, conditioned 
faithful 


extends to 


upol 
official 
negligence in the 
municipal authority An 
injured may on the bond 
although it runs to the city as oblige: 
\ policeman in uniform, while operatin 
a police motoreyvcle in the course of his 
officially and is liable 
negligently colliding 
(Ne 
Kin 


performance of his 


ties, his 
exercise ot 


person sue 


duties, is acting 
his bond for 
with and injuring a 
braska Supreme Court, 


ney, 229 N. W. 894.) 


on 
pedesti an 
Curnyn 1 


Street Improvement 
held not disqualified [ 


for the in 


Councilmen 
pe rsonal interest to vote 
provement of streets 

City are not 
to vote for the improvement of streets 01 
property. “A 


councilmen disqualified 


which they own abutting 
different rule 
improvement upon a highway 
a city official held abutting property. The 
members participated in the proceedings 
as a governmental act affected by 
‘special financial interest’ which in mak 


would prevent a needec 


on whi h 


not 


assessments on the lands of another 
is forbidden. Section 1913, Code. The 
members of the City Council not 
affected with a ‘special financial interest’ 
(in making the assessments on another’s 
land) which is denied by section 1913.” 
(Alabama Court, Hamrick 1 
Town of 122 So. 448. 


ing 


were 


Supreme 


{lbertville 


Enforcement of Ordinances 
Validity of ted by 


nactment: unequal entorce 


ordinance not atte 


motive for ¢ 


ment not de lense fo prose cution 


In sustaining a conviction of violating 
an occupation tax ordinance applying to 
manufacturers of patent the 
Arkansas Supreme Court observed in the 


of Hot Springs, 26 


medic ines, 


case of Riggs v. Cit 
‘ 


S. W. 2d, 70: 
‘The great 
effect that 
cannot be 
any alleged improper motive of the city 
the 
circumstance 


weight of authority is to 
the validity of an ordi 
questioned because of 


the 
nance 
authorities in the enactment of same 
either by 
prior to, or attending, the enactment, or 


shown any 


as 


any circumstance regarding its applica 





“The aster the Time the Better the Times 
uJ 
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HE character of a community—the way its people live and do 

business—is influenced as much by the roads outside it as by the 
streets within it. Widen, straighten, or resurface a highway and immedi- 
ately the road is used more. The whole community responds. 

Farmers deliver better crops and better live-stock because they're in 
closer touch with markets. Shrinkage losses and haulage costs are cut. 
And better times come to all members of a community when fresh fruits 
and vegetables are plentiful in local markets. 

Projected road improvements materialize faster once a community 
discovers Tarvia “Re-Tread”—and the economical answer it provides 
to any highway problem. Whether you must reclaim an old road, replace 
dirt or improve gravel, rebuild or widen any highway, Tarvia “Re- Tread 
fits the job and fits the budget. 


The Gaull company The Tarvia field man will gladly give you the details. Phone, wie 


sg By wcage ane or write our nearest office. 
Detroit leve Bu 
Buffalo olumt 
Providence ( 
Baltimore oledo Rochester 
Youngstown Bethlet 


Youngs . O 66 rT) 
ution aWIa RE-TREAD 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver g 
PRADE-MARK REG. LU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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THE 


at the failure of the authori- 
erly enforce the ordinance, or 
t against some and not against 
o defense in a prosecution for 


Liability—Viaduct 
1 railroad held jointly liable for 
properly maintain viaduct 
kes 
4 yiaduct over a railway right-of-way 
in Hazard, Ky., collapsed, injuring a pe- 
destria It was a public way con- 
structed in lieu of a grade street cross- 
ing. The city and the railway company, 
being jointly sued, each sought to show 
that the duty to maintain the viaduct in 
reasonably safe condition was imposed 
upon the other. The Kentucky Court of 
Appeals decided (Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co. v. Muncey, 17 S. W. 2d, 
22) that there was joint liability. The 
city was liable because this was a pub- 
lic way which it was bound to maintain 
or have maintained in proper condition. 
{nd the railway company, having con- 
sented to construction of the bridge, be- 
came bound to keep in proper repair at 
least that part of the bridge extending 
over its right-of-way. 


Liability—Highway Obstruction 

Rope barrier with red lanterns sus- 
pended from it held legal obstruction 
across borough highway. 

{ borough was not liable for fatal in- 
jury to a motorist who in the nighttime 
drove into a road barrier stretched across 
a borough highway, where three lighted 
red lanterns were suspended from the 
rope, one in the center and one on each 
side, especially since there was also a 
posted warning, visible by an overhang- 
ing are light, at the middle of the bar- 
rier. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
Cora v. Borough of Kingston, 150 Atl. 
384. ) 

Truck License Fee 

License fee against bakery delivery 
trucks held void, the trucks not being 
regulated. 

\n ordinance imposing a $10 license 
tee against each delivery vehicle operat- 
ed by a bakery is void where the ordi- 
nance provides only for regulation of 
the bakery. In reaching this conclusion 
in the case of Ward Baking Co. v. City 
of Chicago, 172 N. E. 171, the Illinois 
Supreme Court said: 

“Except for requiring the aforesaid 
license plate to be attached, the ordi- 
nance under consideration prescribes no 
conditions as to manner of maintaining 
and operating the vehicles used. nor does 
it purport to make provision for their 
imspection. The only provisions for reg- 
| and inspection found therein per- 
to the place of manufacture, for 
there is prescribed a fee of $15. 
rdinance defines the term ‘bakery’ 

place where the products are 
tactured, and hence the provisions 
egulation and inspection cannot, 
any proper theory, be construed 

tend to instruments of delivery of 
the manufactured product. So far as 
the present record is concerned, it is 
Impossible to see that the 


{ 
t 
+ 
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for 


throws any additional burden upon the 
city by reason of the number of vehicles 
employed. There being no added burden 
to which the prescribed fee of $10 per 
vehicle can be related, the license pro 
vision against which complaint is mad 
cannot, in the light of the 
thorities, be upheld.” 


above au 


Liability for Contractor's 
Negligence 

Municipality held not liable for fire 
negligently caused by water-works con 
tractor. 

An engineering company, which con 
tracted to construct a water-works sys 
tem for the town of Black Mountain 
N. C., was an independent contractor. 
and hence the town was not liable for 
injury to third parties caused by neg 
ligent escape of fire from a stationary 
engine operated by the company in car 
rying out its contract, where the com 
pany had full control over all the details 
of the work, being accountable to the mu 
nicipality only for performance of the 
work according to plans and specifica- 
tions. (United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Fourth Circuit, J. B. McCrary 
Engineering Co. v. White Coal Power 
Co., 35 Fed. 2d, 142.) 


Recovery of Trust Fund 

City held entitled to enforce a trust 
against the assets of an insolvent bank 
on showing and tracing illegal receipt of 
funds by the bank. 

“Where a bank, with that a 
fund is a sinking-fund of a municipality, 
illegally receives such fund from the mu 
nicipality in violation of “statute,” and 
mingles the fund with the general cash 
assets of the bank, and shortly thereafter 
suspends operation and its business is 
taken in charge of the superintendent 
of banks as an insolvent institution, the 
municipality may . .. trace the trust fund 
and have restitution from the mingled 
fund, and any particular property in 
which the mingled fund may have been 
invested; but not in other funds of the 
bank.” (Georgia Supreme Court in 
Town of Douglasville v. Mobley, 149 S.E. 


oid.) 


notice 


Unwarranted Investigations 

Municipal funds may not be spent in 
an unwarranted investigation 

Taxpayers were entitled to enjoin the 
spending of city funds in investigating 
administration of the municipal gas and 
electric department, if there was nothing 
to show that such an 
necessary or reasonable, there apparent 
ly being no irregularities or defaults in 
the administration of the department. In 
reaching this conclusion, the Massachu 
setts Supreme Judicial Court said in the 
case of Whiting v. Mayor of Holyoke, 
172 N. E. 

“The cities and towns of this 
monwealth have no inherent but 
a delegated power to raise and expend 
money. Their rights in this particular 
rest upon legislative grant; if the au- 
thority is not found in express terms or 
implication in act 


investigation was 


»20. 
IOIO, 
(Lom 


only 


by necessary some 


ordinanceof the General Court, it does not exist. . 


1931 


ing, 
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“The right to erect, maintain and op 
erate gas and electric plants is not one 
of the general powers conferred by im 
plication of law upon municipalities in 
this Commonwealth.” 

Recording of Resolution 

Unsigned paper pinned in town « 

ire Ss book held not legal ree ra nig 

(An unsigned paper pinned in a tow! 
clerk’s book did not 
adoption of a resolution by the board of 
aldermen, under a statute requiring the 
clerk to keep a well bound book to re 
cord proceedings, orders, ordinances and 
The statute is mandatory 
So deciding in the case of Town of A 
Choctaw County, 128 So 
the Mississippi Supreme Court said 

“If then a resolution which 
passed by the board is required to br 
recorded on the minutes, and we 
holding that it is so required, it 
lows that the entire resolution 
so recorded, and that a 
of its purport and the fact of its passage 
sufficient. It would 
held in many cases, to securely 
paste the resolution on the leaf 
the minutes, but this is on the 
able theory that the contents will be as 
securely made of record 
way as if written on the page 
an unsigned paper is merel 
follow 


minute 


minutes show the 


judgments 
erman 1 


been 


has 


must be 
mere notation 
is not be sufficient 
as is 
within 
reason 
safe. and as 
in this 
But 
pinned in a book and that, too 
ing the the 
what security would 
substitution and alteration 


when 


signed 
there be igainst 


( lose ot 


>” 


Pledging Utility Revenue 

Town held without implied power 
pledge net revenues of utility to pay | 
equipment, 

In the absence of 
defendant town could not legally pled 
payment for light and power equipment 
out of future net revenues of the plant 
“The fact that it may be useful or con 
venient to the corporation to buy this 
machinery and pay for it by pledge wa 
rants will not authorize the 
that it has the implied power to do 
because it is not absolutely 
to attain the end sought, the statute pro 
bonds and pa 

There is 
f xpre 


statutory authority 


conclusion 
necessary 


viding that it may issue 
the same by 
statute in this conferring 
power in terms to pled 
its property, either personal or real, and 
we are unable to find any holding that 
there is inherent or implied power 

do.” (lowa Supreme Court, Van fF 


». Town of Sidney, 231 N. W. 475 


taxation. 
state 


upon a city 


Liability, Grade Separation 
City held liable for pI 
erty gra li 
road tracks 

Where a 


agreed to Se parate a street crossi 


; 


damages oO 
through S¢ paration 


city and a railroad comp 


bv erecting a viaduct, the owner 


erty damaged through consequent 
access to it. had a 


city “We do not 
that thie 


terference with 
against the 
agree with the city’s 
crossing separation was ‘a mere incident 
to a street improvement.” (Michigan 
Supreme Court, Gerson v. City of 
231 N. W. 125.) 


claim 
counse | 


Lans 
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From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 





nt Zoning Ordinances 


Coral Gables, December 15, 


Navigable Waters 
,.—Jacobs v. United States, 45 
34.—A public easement inter- 

th the natural flow of a navi- 

er cannot arise without grant or 
except by condemnation with 


compensation for private 


Private Restrictions 

City of Beverly Hills v. 

tuger, 294 P. 476.—The jury has no 
right to presume from the fact that cer- 
tain property is restricted to residence 
ses and could not be profitably 
that purpose, that the City Council 
the ordinance; for this is 


CALIFORNIA. 


used 


vill change 


il 
nly a ground upon which they may, in 


the exercise of their discretion, so change 
if they see fit. 
Nor is it true that if property cannot 
roperly be used for residential pur- 
poses, deed restrictions to such purposes 
ire ineffective, for this is only a fact to 
be considered by the court in an appli- 
cation to set such restrictions aside. 
s Nore The Court 


which has has 


Notes 


here sustains rul 


ise below. already 


| in these 


Private Restrictions — Amend- 
ment of Zoning Ordinance 


MASSACHUSETTS. Velson v. Town of 
174 N.E. 320.—A zoning by- 
aw has no effect upon established and 
existing private restrictions. 

Dismissal of landowner’s permit for 
certiorari where building permit was de- 
nied did not bar suit to restrain enforce 
ment of zoning by-law amendment. 

Proceeding in certiorari by one land 
owner to quash selectmen’s order re 
specting boundary between business and 
residence district has no effect on an- 
ther landowner’s rights. 

lown selectmen could not make or- 
der establishing boundary between local 
business district and general residence 

ict different from that established 

y zoning by-law. 

Zoning by-law could not be modified 
by establishing a different line between 
districts from that proposed in the war- 

for the town meeting; and such 
was not justified by words “or in 
act thereon” in its warrant. 


nD} 
beimont, 


Airports 
FORNIA.—Coleman v. City of Oak- 
295 P. 59.—By a statute of the 
municipality is liable for injuries 
ig from the dangerous condition 
perty in all cases where, having 
ity to remedy it, the municipality 
knowledge or notice and failed or 
ted to remedy it in a reasonable 


author 
had 


neg! 


Held, 

conducting an 

proprietary capacity 

this statute, for 

motor truck operated in connection wit! 
municipal airport. 


that the 
airport Is 


time. municipality 
acting uw 
ind is liable 


injuries caused by a 


Industrial District 

Fendley v. City of Ana 
294 P. 769.—That property of 
complaining owner located within 
150 feet of plant, and that owner lived 
therein before the operation of the plant, 
determining 
nuisance existed, but is not con 
Zoning for semi-industrial pur 


(LALIFORNIA, 
Rein, 


was 


must be considered in 
whether 
clusive. 
poses did not preclude recovery ot dam 
ages, if the operation of the machinery 
was a private nuisance. The 
property must not use it even in lawful 


owner ot 
business so as to interfere with another 
in the legitimate use of his property. 

The operation of machinery for light 
and power plant causing vibrations to 
property of complaining owner 1s a pri 
vate nuisance. 

Parks 

Catirornia.—Vale v. Cit) 
nardino, 292 P. 689.—Action to compel 
the defendants to remove from a public 
park a log cabin belonging to pioneer 
societies but open to the public; in which 
also there was a museum. Held that the 
use was a park use, and the opinion b 
low to that effect should be 
Nott Ihe opinion below has been 


epartment 


of san Ber 


sustained 
k ’ ror’s 
in thi 

Horn v. 
N.W. 289. 


previously reported 
City of Min 
The term 
within the 
construction 


MINNESOTA. 
neapolis, 234 
“playground” is embraced 
word “parks” as regards 
of a clause in a deed to the city exempt 
ing remaining lands from assessment for 
parkway purposes. 


Residential District—Prohibition 
of Oil Well Drilling 
CauirorniA.—Marblehead Land Com 
pany and Standard Oil Company of Cali 
City of Los Angeles, Circuit 
Court of Appeals, reported in U. S. 

Daily, March 11, 12, 13, 14, 1931. 

A Los Angeles zoning ordinance pro- 
hibiting oil-well drilling operations on 
land which was valuable for residential 
purposes and was in the vicinity of high- 
ly developed residential subdivisions and 
was in the line of development of resi- 
dential districts, but which, prior to the 
adoption of the ordinance, had been ex 
cluded from the residence district so as 
to permit the drilling for oil, did not de- 
prive owners of oil leases, who had ex 
pended $136,000 in preliminary work 
upon their project of oil development 
prior to the adoption of the ordinance, 
of property without due process of law, 
in violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, on the theory that the ordinance 
destroyed the value of the property as 


fornia v. 


development 
the land, 
valid exercise of the police 
that the city 
protect the owners of 
idjacent districts from ob 
ind odors and to protect 


d and prevented the d 
nherent potentialities of 
is i 
power, both on the theory 
had the right to 
land in the 
noxious 
thei 
also on the 


fumes 
hazard, and 
city in the 


property trom a fire 
theory that the 
exercise of the police power, could regu 
late the future growth and development 
of the city. 


Zoning—Amendment 
KANSAS 
City of Kansas City 
a municipality has been mapped 


{rmourdale State Ban! 
292 P. 745 Where 
platt 
ordi 


prerequl 


and zoned pursuant to statute and 


nance and there is a statutory 
site to the 


changing property trom one zoning cla 


enactment of an ordinance 


iheation to another, an ordinance mak 
ing such a change, passed without com 
plying with this prerequisite, is void 

may be enjoined by a property owner ag 


grieved thereby 


Bay Window 
MassacHusetts.—-Sinclair 1 

tendent of Public Buildings of City 
Waltham, 174 N.E. 510.—The construc 
tion of an apartment with bay 
windows slightly apart, covering the sides 
and front of a dwelling, violated a zon 
ing ordinance prohibiting 
into yards « xcept for a “bay 


SVE ral 


pro ections 


window 


“Farm” 
Massacuusetts.—Winship v. Inspec 
tor of Buildings of Town of Wakejeld, 
174 N. E. 476.—The evidence of this case 
supported the finding that an eighteen 
acre tract of land devoted to agriculture 
and raising chickens was a “farm” per 
mitted by the 
trict in 


zoning by-laws in the dis 
question 


Garage 
Vatter of Pecl 23] 
Petition for an 


Town 


New York. 
App. Div. 99. order of 
mandamus compelling the Board 
of the town of Brighton, Monroe County. 
to grant petitioners’ permission to in 
stall a gasoline station. A valid town or 
dinance was passed by the Board 
that no gasoline filling station should be 


Town 


permitted unless it appears to the zoning 
and building commissioners of the town 
that such filling station is in their opin- 
The petitioners do not 
ordinance is not re 


ion necessary. 


that the ison 





Lower cost 
of Waste Collection 


pba, house-to-house waste collection is an interrupted loading 
process, it has been proven on actual operations that straight motor 
truck equipment is decidedly uneconomical. Both investment and 
operating costs are much too high. Yet, motor power is absolutely 
essential in moving masses of waste for longer distances. 


In these two requirements lies the great advantages of the Fruehauf 
Trailer system. The Fruehauf Refuse Trailer is instantly convertible 
from a horse-drawn Trailer to motor truck-drawn. The horse is used 
for collection work, while the motor truck hauls the loaded Trailers to 
the disposal point. 


After the Trailers have been loaded they are drawn by the horses 
to a central collection point where they are coupled in train and hauled 
away by motor truck. 


This is the merest outline of the Fruehauf Refuse Disposal System. It is described 

fully and illustrated profusely in a special piece of literature prepared for Refuse 

QUEHAY Disposal Departments. We will be glad to send you a copy on request. Also, the 

fe enue. Manager of our Municipal Department will be glad to study your particular 
problem if you will get in teych with him f£ ersonally. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
10948 Harper Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


Branches and Distributors In All Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


" Engineered Dr, tan sportation” 





rH 


t was not formally enacted 
that it was passed in order 
Board might deny to re 
opportunity to become a 
11 of a Town Board member 
erefore it was passed in bad 
that such a claim has no 
and cases cited to the effect 
cannot be assailed by in 
e motives of the public body 
1 an effort to claim that its 
procured by fraud and con 


VWcEachern v. Town of High- 

34 S.W. (2d) 1676.—An or- 
issed in pursuance of a state 
bling act, prohibiting the erec- 
ise of a gasoline service sta 
residential district, is valid. 


Residential District—Teaching 
\ YORK People ex rel Fullam v. 
irt of Appeals, February. 1931. 
fendant was convicted of violat- 
Zoning Resolution of New York 

by giving singing lessons in his pri- 
house in a_ residential district. 

J that this was not a violation of the 
ol The act upon 
the city bases its zoning authorizes 
culate the location of “trades and 
es” and. accordingly, the zoning 
tion excludes them from this dis 
which was residential. But teach- 

ot a trade or industry. or a busi 
but a profession, like that of a 
or. a dentist or a lawyer, which may 
pursued in his private house in such 


enabling 


listrict 

[he Court does not say that any pro- 
on may not be so conducted as to 

teriorate or extend into a business or 
lustry: but this case to be 
ilt with when it arises. 


reserves 


Ordinances Vesting Discretionary 
Power in Local Legislative 
Bodies 


Under this heading Professor C. W. 
Tooke of the New York University Law 
School comments in the National Munici- 

Review for March upon three recent 
cases—City of Albany v. Newhop, 246 
N.Y.S. 100, Ryder v. Board of Health of 
Lexington, 173 N.E. 580, and Lerner v. 
Cu Delevan. 233 N.W. 608 which 

heretotore been digested in this de- 

ent. In each of these cases it was 

ged that the ordinances were arbitrary 

id because no rule had been laid 

to limit and guide the local body in 

its discretion. In com 
Professor Tooke says: 


ercise of 


s universally held that businesses 
are plainly nuisances in populous 
ts may be restrained or prohibited 
t to the discretion of the local law- 

body to which the statutes com- 
regulatory power. In all three of 
ve cases, the ordinance regulated 
iintenance of businesses which the 
ognizes as legitimate but of such 

that they may become nuisances 
gested localities. Such businesses 
ject to regulation under the local 
power, whether such power is ex- 
delegated or implied from a gen- 
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eral grant The ordinance may fix a 
standard of conduct compliance wit! 
which will entitle the owner to a 
use of his property, but on the 
hand the local law-maki: ge body 
it sees fit, prohibit the use, reserving to 
itself the exercise of its 
individual 
The exercise of the 
by this latter subject 
the constitutional limitation that the dis 
shall be 
bitrarily exercised 
18 U. S. 356: Fi 
a oan In each of the 
, the secondary 
court which determined the 
whether sufficient had 
troduced to presumption 
that the discretion of the 
Board of Health had 
exercised in the given 

“These ¢ 


givel 
other 


may, 1 


discretion in 


instances as they may arise. 


power ot regulation 
method is only to 
and not ar 
(Yick Wo v. Hopkins 
sher 1 St. Louis. 194 
three abx 

before the 


cretion reasonably 


l 
[ 
cases question 
Issue was 
evidence been in 
overcome the 
Council or 
been reaso iably 
instance. 

not 
general rule that police grdinances, penal 
in their nature or regulating the exer 
cise of a right, must set up a 
standard of conduct for the 
individuals, a 


ases do contravene the 


common 
guidance of 
rule which follows from 
the fundamental principle that all pow 


APRIL, 19: 


recent 


streets tor non 


assemblies or 


discretion of the authorities 


Varving 


state as indicated by its 


has beet 
the police powel! i! 


or by 


] 157 


mu icipalities must be 
rhus, 


of traffic on the public highways 


ibly exercised while the 


ntrol 


must be exercised by passing local laws 


ing regulations (See McConville 
rse City, 39 N. J. I 38, and the 
Virginia ci of Thompson 1 
154 S. I 79), the the 
street 
for moving buildings, may 
subject to the 
(Lowe , 
lud ( Recorder's Court, 128 Mich 


Eureka City, 173 U.S 


smith use ol 


purposes, as for 
} 


hye prohil ted or made 


conflict in the autl 
due t 


poli e powel! 


ct is largely 
rf the 
legislation 
recent vears the tendency ot leg 
vreatly expand th 
d the po 
nicipalities either by specifi 


a correspol ad 


in plic ition undergo 
are bound 
Realt 
wealth t 
also, City 

12 Fed. 2d, 107.’ 


sion which the courts 
(Euclid v. Ambler 
2ziz U. S. 365: 


ks. 1 > Mass 9 


ing expal 
to recognize 
Common 


2 Ser 


{ntoni Rubi 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR. 
Editor, The Bond Buyer 


SURVEY of the 
ducted a 
investment 


bond business con 
weeks ago by a Chi 
banking house dis 
closed, among other facts, that municipal 
bonds are the most popular type of in 
vestment security at this time; also that 
the outlook for the bond market. as 
viewed by hundreds of bond dealers 
throughout the country. is better than it 
has been in several years. 


few 


Economists generally are agreed that 
prosperity’s return will be aided primar 
ily and principally by a broad market for 
long-term bonds representing the in 
vestment of large amounts of new capital 
in permanent public improvements and 
expansion of industrial and commercial 
activities, 

The remarkably successful distribution 
of $66,000,000 Port of New York Au 
thority bonds at prices yielding the in- 
vestor less than 4% per cent is an ex 
ample of how cheap long-term credit 
stimulates activity. Of this issue, $16 
000.000 will go into the construction of 
New York City. 


a terminal building in 


Amount 
$1,000,000 State ) i 
5,200 Laporte Co 
45,000 Canonsburg 
75.000 East Waterloo, 
155.000 Barre, Vt 


66.000,000 Port of New Y 


Manlius, N. Y., 
Lordstown Tp., Oh 
Fall River, Mass 
Ishpeming, Mich., Scl 
Seattle, Wash 

7.500 Chase Co., Kans., 
10.000 San Marcos, Texas 
50.000 Baton Rouge, La 
20.000 Wurtland, K 


265,000 
70.000 
500,000 
175.000 
1.000.000 


and the balance makes it possible for the 
Port Authority to take over the Hol 
land vehicular tubes and thus acquire 
revenues which, in turn, will aid the Port 
Authority to float additional loans for 
construction of another tunnel under 
the Hudson, acquire important piers in 
Hoboken and proceed 
bitious projects 

New York City, aided by a favorable 
bond market, is spending something like 
$300,000,000 this year on permanent im 
chief 


the subway svstem 


with other am 


provements, the item of which is 

A huge volume of state and municipal 
financing is now in sight. At bond elec 
tions already scheduled to be held during 
the current year, new issues aggregating 
$450,000,000 will be submitted for the 
approval of voters, and issues already au 
thorized. but not yet sold, are estimated 
at something like $2,000,000,000. 

The following table, giving the details 
of recent sales of new will indi 
cate the current level of municipal bond 
prices: 


issues, 





Jasior a i 
lhe kettle is 
pneumati 

im make qui 


stributor 


the rear 
cannot rise until 

drawn up and 
[ Heat has 
é ng 


KETTLES 


HEAT FASTER because of 
nathan tee DOUBLE HEAT CIRCULATION 


and Wood Burning) 


isphalt Emulsion Sprayers 
dpelered There is only one way to get fast melting of asphalt—without 

iters and Surface Heaters . . i c be . Tk is bv usi 
sters overheating, burning, or coking the material. That is by using 
a kettle that distributes its heat uniformly over the entire 


” ( nevrete Heaté 
Motor Boxes ire 
Salemenders of the melting tank. 
Joint Fillers 
Squeegee Machines Littleford Bros. have accomplished uniform circulation of heat throug! 
Tools and Pots the “Double Heat Circulation” feature shown above. In this way tar or 
Trafic Line Markers asphalt can be melted safely in the quickest possible time—no overheating 
Grout and Mastic Mixers - no burning . and choking practically eliminated. 
Littleford Tar and Asphalt Kettles are the only kettles having D 
Heat Circulation. Overcome grief on your maintenance work—Let 
you how you can do it with Littleford Kettles. Write, today! 


GM 


Hoad Maintenance Equipment 
4 SINCE 1900 


SLE LITTLEFORD BROS, 500 E. PEARL ST. CINCINNATI.0O. 
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How «a Municipality May Ob- 
tain Lower Interest Rates 


for Its Bonds 
T# Municipal Securities Committes 
Investment Bankers Associa 
ntly prepared a statement, at 
st of the Finance Department of 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Stat setting forth certain standards 
tices which cities should employ 
to obtain the most advantageous 
their 
Municipal credit,” says the statement, 


bonds. 


upon a number of factors, some 
are beyond control of the mu- 

[Those communities which 
center of great wealth have an 
over those not so located, as 


seek 


for investment ordinarily 
securities; and if the bonds are 
tax-free in these centers, they are doubly 
a tive. On the other hand, those 
which issue more bonds than the imme- 
vicinity can absorb find it neces- 
dispose oft their securities in 


markets in competition with local 


ences and local tax exemption. 
Moreover. the largest class of municipal 
buyers, such as insurance compa- 


savings banks and trust funds, are 
ly limited by state laws in the se- 
ction of their It is often 
mpossible for communities to 
meet these requirements, due to insuffi 
unsatistactory past 


investments. 


some 


nt population, age, 

record of prompt payment of obligations, 
Others could and should in a gen- 
ral way conform to these regulations.” 

The suggestions of the Committee are 
grouped under four main heads: (1) 
safeguards through constitutional or leg- 
enactments; (2) purpose and 
form of bonds; (3) sale of bonds; and 

4) financial condition and operation of 
the municipality. 

In discussing safeguards through con- 
situtional or legislative enactments, the 
Committee stresses five points: that no 
restrictions should be allowed to inter- 
fere with the payments of indebtedness; 
that conservative debt limitations based 
upon sound assessed valuations should 
be adopted, taking into consideration the 
limitations in force in overlapping, debt- 
incurring jurisdictions; that popular ap- 
prov il of bond issues should be used as 
a safeguard against extravagance; that 
forms of government should be central- 


i 


isiative 


ized, simple, and not overlapping; and 
that a properly devised general bond 
law should be adopted. 

With reference to the purpose and 
form of the bonds, the Committee asserts 
that the bonds should be restricted to the 
financing of needed permanent city im- 
provements; that they should mature 


Se y within the probable life of the 

ement for which they are issued; 
th ey should be issued in denomina- 
ti of $1,000, with 


interest 


payable 





ind 
registrations where possibl ind that 
terest and principal should be payabl 


semi-annually, with provisions for 


one of the larger financial centers 

When selling bonds, the Committes 
states, the opinion of a recognized bond 
attorney as to the validity of proposed 
issues should be obtained. inasmuch as 
that often brings higher prices for the 
bonds. It also thinks that the sale of 


bonds should be at intervals far enoug] 


apart to enable thorough and prompt 
distribution among investors, thus e1 
hancing the “scarcity value” of the city’s 


The Committee recommends that 
asking for 


the proposed sale he 


bonds. 


when bids on a bond issue 


widely advertised 


in financial newspapers of recognized 
standing and circulation among bond 
dealers and that the bonds be awarded 
in accordance with the terms of the ad 
vertisement. Bidders, says the Con 
mittee, should be given the opportunity 


to name the coupon rate in multiples of 
4 ot ] per cent, and if desired. to spec 


ify one coupon rate tor one portion ol! 
the same issue and a different rate for 
the balance Then the bid which shows 
the lowest net interest cost to the city 


should be 
argues that 
before the sale frequently does not repre 


accepted. Che Committec 


“a definite coupon rate fixed 


sent the lowest marketable rate at which 
the bonds can be sold on the day of 
sale.” 


Several factors relating to the financial 
condition and operation of the city which 
influence its credit are discussed by the 
Committee. One of these is the mainte 
valuation which 
recognized 


taxable 


nance of an assessed 
bears a definite and officially 
ratio to the actual valuation of 
property. Another is the 

nance of a ratio of debt to 
valuation and population 
to meet the requirements of 
portant investors as insurance 
nies, savings banks, and trust funds, such 
debt to include special assessments and 
other obligations on which the munici 
pality is contingently liable and its pro 
portionate obligation on all overlapping 


mainte 
assessed 
low enough 
such im 


compa- 


indebtedness. The third is the mainte- 
nance of a sinking-fund, where term 


bonds are outstanding, which is sufficient 
to retire the bonds at maturity. This 
sinking-fund, says the Committee, should 
be invested in the identical bonds for 
which it is created to retire, or in United 
States Government, state and municipal 
securities of the highest grade, which 
mature at or prior to the time of ma- 
turity of the bonds for which the sink 
ing-fund is required. A fourth factor 
is the establishment of the practice of 
providing through tax levies, or other 
wise, available funds to meet debt service 
charges for the current year, and the re 
mittance of funds to the paying 
agent in ample time to meet the prin 
cipal and interest payments when due. 


such 





| ; ’ il ‘ 
and an ettective tax-colles 


Budgetary Changes Proposed 
for Providence 


\ BUDGET commission for capital ex 
. penditur f hic Hen DD 
Sharpe » 7 ' | proj ad 
for Pr den R. | r super 

ot that city ¥yV unihed ce rol 
over the budget 1 the adoption ’ 
ten-year | im tor mak capital 

| eme Uh ( mir S810 rece 
mended prehensive budget, the | 
posed expenditures to be kept witl 
the anticipated income of the city | 
suggested that the expenditure requi 
ments for capital purposes should be 
regated from those for current pel 

It favored understandable estimate ind 
public hearings as a means of intelligent 
eriticisn it these estimate It re 
mended the application cf adequate 
methods of budgetary control to i 

the entorcement 1 the provisiol = ot tl 
budget during the fiscal year I illy 
proposed the adoption ‘of a ti 
financial progran An analysis of the 
city’s future revenues made by the cor 
mission indicated that expenditure 
would be running ahead of income b 
1933. and that unless taxes were in 
creased this excess would amount t 
more than a million dollars by 1940 


St. Louis in Need of a New 
Budgetary Procedure 
‘HE St. Louis Bureau of Municipal Re 
search has recently sent out a leaflet 
entitled “Needed—A New City Budget 
In this leaflet it points out that because 
of constitutional and legal restrictions St 


Louis does not have a comprehensive 
budget. The greatest hindrance to sound 


budgeting in that city, says the Bureau, 
is the lack of unified control of the finan 
cial program of police, zoo 
library and art The 
are given a separate tax rate by the state 
constitution, and their budget is entirely 
in the hands of the board of education 
Separate tax rates, within the city’s tax 
limit, are established by law for the art 
museum, library, and zoo. The city gov 
ment is also prohibited by law from con 
trolling the budget of the police depart 
ment, and is compelled to appropriat: 
the full amount requested by the board 
Expenditures 


schools, 


museum. schools 


of police commissioners 
for this department have 
$5,500,000 during the past five years, in 


ave raged over 





cluding total appropriations of more than 
$2,500,000 for new buildings 

* Those who wish t nevilt ti tement of 
t Committee more m detail w ind a mplete 
opy of it at pag 1M to 146 of The Municipal 
Index for 1931, to be published th 210nth 
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lotal Expense Since 1923 


S YS ° phy “We want pavements,” said the voters of Russell, 
A Os " ° . 

" eS , Kansas, ‘“‘and we want the kind where mainten- 

CITY CLERK ance costs won’t eat us out of house and home.” 


So 73 blocks of standard brick were built. 


“Most of this pavement has averaged 7 years serv- 
ice now. The discovery of oil soon after its com- 
pletion brought double the normal traffic, yet 


total maintenance to date has been only $12.75,” 
says J. W. Morphy, City Clerk. 


rae The reason for the low maintenance cost so char- 
For additional information, Address National myipy: é ; 
Paving Brick Manufacturers Association, 1245 acteristic of brick pavements up to their 30th 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. and 40th years of service is—brick resists damage 


reo BRICK 
PAVEMENTS 


from weather as well as traffic. 


Abkove— Brick paved Elm 
Street in residential section of 
Russell, Kansas. 


Left— A view of Main Street. 


Consulting Engineers— Black 
& Veatch, Kansas City. 


Contractors—Cook & Ransom, 
Ottawa, Kansas. 


mention Taz Amazarican City? Please do. 





THE 


of comprehensiveness of the 
idget is indicated by the fact 
1 total expenditure, excluding 
ys, of approximately $40,000,- 
ving on the local government 
).30, almost $19,100,000, or 48 
the total, was expended for 
itside the budget. Thus only 
the city’s activities are pre- 
budget for annual compari- 
itive needs and apportionment 
Besides, the fixed tax rates 
lly independent agencies may 
mpair the city’s ability to 
ich-needed activities. 
der the present legal restric- 
Bureau says that it is possible 
ty government to have a bal- 
| a fairly comprehensive budget. 
ts methods to this end. It also 
ends the establishment of a per- 
nanent budget bureau with a competent 
t for the purpose of constantly study- 
operating methods, determining unit 
nd analyzing departmental expen- 


data. 


\Vew Accounting System Pro- 
posed for Chattanooga 


THe Bureau of Governmental Research 
of the Chattanooga, Tenn., Chamber 
of Commerce, under the direction of 
John F. Willmott, has proposed for that 
city the installation of a modern ac- 
counting system on the accrual basis. 
The essential elements of such a system 
are fully outlined in a report recently 
submitted to the Mayor. The report 


points out that all accounting should be 
centralized in the department of finance 
and that all general financial statements 
should be prepared by this department. 
\ complete and thorough pre-audit of 


and other claims is recom- 
mended. The central collection of all 
revenues of the city is also suggested. 
The report objects to the practice of al- 
lowing city officials who handle money to 
audit their own accounts, and recom- 
mends a continuous or periodic audit by 
certified public accountants. Uniform 
income and expenditure classifications 
are proposed for use in formulating the 
city budget and in rendering financial 
statements. The city government is 
urged to maintain unit cost as a standard 
for measuring the performance and ef- 
fectiveness of departmental services. A 
controlled inventory of all city property 
is recommended. 


payrolls 


Toledo Balances its Budget 


HE Mayor of Toledo, Ohio, has been 
able to balance the city budget 
for 1931, but it has not been an easy task. 
Departmental requests amounted to over 
$12.000,000, while the anticipated re- 
eipts were only $11,177.000. Cuts 
ng to almost a million dollars 
made. This was accomplished 

me little leeway on the receipts 

the budget did not in- 
he expenditures of the city uni- 
ind the golf course; otherwise, 
ld have shown a slight deficit. 
ments being what they are,” says 
lo City Journal, “balanced budg- 
dificult enough of attainment 


However, 
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when times are good, but when a busi 
ness recession strikes and bankrupt les 
and deficits are the order of the day. a 
balanced budget, be the balance ever so 
small, is an attainment worthy of note.” 


How Flint. Mich.. Operates 
Its Budget 


"THE city of Flint, Mich., recently in 

augurated a system of budgetary 
control, which is being applied under 
the direction of John N. Edy, who be 
came City Manager a few months ago 
Mr. Edy more or less pe rfected this Sys 
tem before he came to Flint, while he 
was serving as City Manager of Berke 
ley, Calif. Since it is the most 
promising systems of its kind in the 
country, a somewhat detailed descrip 
tion of it should be of interest. 

Responsibility for the operation of the 
Flint budget rests squarely upon the 
City Manager. The Director of Pur- 
chases and Supplies, an appointee of 
the City Manager, has been designated 
by Mr. Edy as the budget officer. This 
position is filled by R. S. Taylor at the 
present time. The arrangement is simi- 
lar to that of Berkeley, where J. H. Jami- 
son served in the capacity of purchase 
and budget officer. In the case of Flint, 
however, Mr. Edy has delegated certain 
budgetary control duties to his office as- 
sistant, H. H. Oldham. Apparently, Mr. 
Oldham will become Mr. Edy’s budget 
officer in the near future. This will 
leave Mr. Taylor to give his entire at- 
tention to the purchasing work. Mr. Edy 
also expects to administer personnel di- 
rectly from his office. 

There are two approaches to budgetary 
control in Flint. One is through the 
control exercised by the Director of 
Finance under charter provisions; the 
other is through the control exercised by 
the budget officer. The Director of 
Finance, Carl H. Chatters, is independent 
of the City Manager under the Flint city 
organization. He passes on all expendi 
tures as to sufficiency of funds and re- 
views all proposed expenditures from 
this standpoint. The basis of his con- 
trol is the total amount appropriated by 
the City Commission for any specific ac- 
tivity or purpose for the entire fiscal 
year. He does not determine the timeli 
ness of expenditures; this is the duty of 
the budget officer. The basis of control 
exercised by this officer is the prede 
termined estimate of monthly expendi 
tures for each activity or purpose. This 
estimate, referred to as a “split,” is in 
reality an administrative allotment. It 
is not in lump sum, but is broken down 
according to the main groups of the 
vailing expenditure classification. 

The monthly “splits” or allotments, 
after they have been approved by the 
City Manager. are adhered to by the 
budget ofhicer in exercising his control. 
They may not be changed except as fol 
(1) where the element involved is 
that of timeliness, and the total volume 
or character of the work is not affected: 
(2) where a proposed expenditure would 
over-run the unimpaired balance for the 
month but would still leave unexpended 
an amount adequate for the remainder 


one ot 


pre 


lows: 
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3] 


ol the year: >) where amounts 


lotted but unexpended during 
they spent 


any 
may be 
but 
quantity and quality of work originally 
planned; and | 
lotted for 
later, in 


in which case 
a subsequent month only tor 
where amounts are al 
work and not required 
they may be re 
cated with the approval of tl City 
Manager Limited transfers are¢ per 
mitted between departments. Modifica 
the City Manager 
the total allot 
between budget classfications: and 
ilso modify the monthly “splits.” 
not made ex 


specihi 


which case allo 


made by 
distribution of 


tions may be 
in the 
ment 

he may 
Such changes, however, are¢ 
cept in cases of real need or serious error 
In programming 

The budget officer is required to pre 
pare monthly reports for each allotment, 
showing (a) total allowed for fiscal year, 
(b) estimated to be expended during the 
period, July 1, (c) actually ex- 
pended during the period, (d) under-run, 
(tf) originally allotted for 
following month, (g) actually available 
for month (f minus e, or f 
plus d), (h) available for remainder of 
year. A summary of all allotments by 
departments or agencies, with actual ex- 
penditures and balances furnished by 
the Director of Finance, is then prepared 
by the budget officer for the City Man- 
ager. The details of this summary are 
submitted for the examination of the de 
partmental heads and other responsible 
officers. 

A similar analysis is made of the city’s 
income, comparing actual receipts with 
an estimate for each month, the estimate 
being prepared at the beginning of the 
fiscal year. This enables the City Man- 
ager to study the over-runs and under- 
runs so he may know whether the antici- 
pated income is likely to be received. If 
the receipts fall below the amount 
needed to finance the budget, the City 
Manager may propose such curtailment 
as will bring the total spending within 
the probable income of the city. 

Out of his practical experience, Mr. 
Edy is prompted to write: “I feel that 
this system, while not self-operating, is 


since 


fe) over-run, 


following 


almost a guarantee against deficits. 

It is surprising how anxious departments 
within their allotments, 
and the natural result is that almost al 
ways they spend less than their esti 


become to live 


mates 


Tax Delinquency Increasing 
in Philadelphia 

THE Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
that real estate tax 
delinquency is rapidly increasing in that 
city. In 1929 it 12.95 per 
the year’s levy, and in 1930 it 
16.6 per cent. In other about 
$10.090.000 of the $60.862.593 tax levy 
for 1930 remained unpaid at the close of 
that year It is likely, Bureau 
that the total amount of delinque nt taxes 
outstanding as of January 1, 1931, will 
exceed $16.650.000. 

The Bureau believes that this tax de 
linquency creates a serious situation. up 
setting the budget and creating deficits 
and difficult financing problems. 
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HUNDREDS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
HAVE PROVED THE VALUE OF 
THESE HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKS 





There is no guess, no experiment on the 
part of public officals who select Dodge 
Heavy-Duty Trucks. Operators every- 
where have proved conclusively the 
sound value of these sturdy, modern work- 
ers. » » Dodge Heavy-Duty Trucks are avail- 
able in an unusually wide variety—with pay- 
load capacities as great as 11,175 pounds. In- 
spection—part by part—proves that they are 
all truck—that they are ruggedly built of pre- 


cision parts. And that all parts are correctly 


proportioned, one to the other, to insure long, 
dependable service at low cost. » » No mat- 
ter how heavy your loads may be, there is o 
Dodge Heavy-Duty Truck that will fit your 
needs. So see your Dodge Brothers dealer. 
See, inspect and test these exceptional trucks. 
You can buy one complete with standard or 


special body—at a price you will say is low. 





THE COMPLETE LINE OF DODGE TRUCKS RANGES IN PAYLOAD 
CAPACITIES FROM 1,200 TO 11,175 POUNDS—PRICED, CHASSIS 


F.O. B. DETROIT, FROM $435 TO $2695, IN- 
CLUDING THE 1'4-TON CHASSIS AT . °° tt 





DEPENDABLE 


sv TRUCKS 
DUTY 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 
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major street changes 
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"32 pp. (App 
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Long-Time Financing 
Year Budget of City Improvements for 
Ohio has been prepared by the 
City Planning Commission and sub 
to the Council and the citizens. This is in 
the ideals « the most progressive pian 
officials, who realize that “to continue 
method of making improvements for 
expediency means the continuance of 
extravagance in city development.” 
ustrated, with maps (Apply to the 
Youngstown, Ohio.) 


Electric Rates 


League of Kansas Municipalities has com- 

special bulletin entitled ““Wholesale Elec- 

tes to 28 Cities Less Than 1,000 Popula 

ssued in mimeographed form under date 
1, 1930. 9 pp. $1.00. (Apply to 
Lawrence, Kans.) 


Fire Prevention 
re Prevention Guide for Chambers of 
rece has been published in anticipation of 
nnual Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest 
ternational Fire Prevention Week in Octo 
pp. (Apply to National Fire Waste 
Washington, D. C.) 
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pages to “A Review and a Forecast of 
irtment House,” by Henry Wright, archi 
[he past year’s output of such buildings 


it 60 per cent of previous recent years; 
ictures are substantial and highly mech 
the average individual unit is of in 
size, says the author, who discusses among 
interesting phases of the subject the neg 
ossibilities of group dwellings as opposed 
Elaborately illustrated with p 
(Apply to the Architectural Re« 
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Central Heating 

The Municipal Reference Librar 
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List of References to Ordinances on 
Municipal Reference Library Relating 
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Writing their Records 





GOHI FABRICATORS 


The Newport Culvert Co. 
Newport, Ky 


The Pennsylvania Culvert Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Denver Steel & Iron Works Co. 
Denver, Colo 


A. N. Eaton, Metal Products 


Omaha, Nebr 


Feenaughty Machinery Co. 


Portland, Oregon 


Tennison Brothers 
Texarkana, Ark. 


Capital City Culvert Co. 
Madison, Wis. 


Central Culvert Co. 


Ottumwa, lowa 


Roanoke Sales Corp. 
Roanoke, Va 


St. Paul Corrugating Co. 
P M 


Tennison Brothers 











(Meet copper-bearing pure iron re- 
quirements in all accepted specifica- 
tions for corrugated metal culverts). 


in the Ground 


More than twenty years’ service shows that GOHI CORY. 
GATED CULVERTS are durable even beyond the usual 
needs of modern road drainage. They ordinarily outlast the 
roads under which they are laid. The reason is: the GOH] 
Genuine Open Hearth [ron — guaranteed 99.90°7, pure iron. 
copper alloy — from which they are fabricated. 


Judge a Culvert by its Record in the Ground 


GOHI Culverts have been demonstrating their durability and 
practical advantages for road drainage for almost a quarter 
of a century. 

Many GOHI Culverts, installed in 1909, removed because of 
road relocations or changes in drainage conditions, were ex. 
amined during the past year. In every instance, they were 
found to be practically perfect, notwithstanding the more than 
twenty years of warfare against the forces of soil, water, 
erosion, corrosion, freezing, and the vibration of traffic. 

GOHI Culverts stand up under the most adverse conditions, 
In new fills which are settling or shifting, the natural flexibility 
of these culverts prevents them from being broken, crushed or 
pulled apart, as too frequently happens with rigid types. 

It is such performance — in the ground — that justifies the 
installation of GOHI Culverts wherever low-cost drainage is 
desired. Write today to your nearest GOHI Fabricator for full 
information. 


GOHI CULVERT MANUFACTURERS, Inc. 
Newport, Kentucky 


GOHI 
Corrugated 
CULVERTS 
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May Day—National 
are published 
the American Child Health Asso 
The keynote for May Day, 1931, is 
nity Responsibility and Cooperation for 
lealth and Protection,” and the general 
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A mile and a half of massive concrete to 
control the Mississippi and safeguard 
New Orleans — that is the Bonnet Carre 
Spillway, in which some 60,000 feet of 


Carey Elastite Expansion Joint is installed. 


Carey Elastite Expansion Joint has been 
protecting roads and other concrete struc- 
tures against stresses for almost 20 years. 
Stocks are carried in all principal centers 
and a corps of experienced engineers can 


supply any data required for special in- 
stallations. 1931 Price List and trade 
discounts will be mailed on request. 


THE 
Bonnet Carre Spillway 
28 Miles above New Orleans 


General Contractors 
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The Miller-Hutchinson Co, 
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Built to handle 
your hard, tough jobs 


year in and year out! 


$3925 
7 | '/2 to B' 
Tractor Range 


Model T-61l . . . 34,000 
lbs., Straight Rating (total 
gross weight, including 
tractor, semi-tratile We hody 
and pay load) eee ide 
range of tire options... 
worm drive standard —dou- 
hle reduction at slight extra 
cost... price 154% inch 
wheelbase chassis only, 
f.o.b. Pontiac, Vichigan. 








BETTERMENTS IN THE 
FAMED “331° ENGINE 
IN THE MODEL T-6l 
1) Down Draft Carburetion 


2) Aluminum Alloy 
Pistons 


3) Larger Water Pump 

4) Improved Cylinder Head 

5) Tulip Type Exhaust 
Valves 

6) Lighter Valve Springs 

7) Three-Piece Exhaust 
Manifold 

8) Higher Oil Pressure 

9) Cleanable Oil Filter 


10) Triplex Air Cleaner 














HEY don’t make municipal 
hauling operations in the 71, to 
814 ton tractor range which are too 
tough for this big fellow. As a trac- 
torandasa standard truck, it’s built 
to keep on handling your rough, 
hard jobs through years of service. 
Priced more than $1500 under the 
average of other trucks in its capac- 
ity range, this model stands out 
sharply as THE TRUCK VALUE of our 
time. General Motors Truck ad- 
vantages in engineering, manufac- 
turing and purchasing account for 
it. Lowered material costs and pro- 
duction savings are passed on to you. 


ENERAL Mloorors 


GENERAL MOTORS 


TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. 


(Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. ) 


GENERAL Morors TRUCKS, 


YELLow CaBs and COACHES. 


Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in over 2200 principal 
cities and towns. (Time payments financed through our own Yellow 
Manufacturing Acceptance Corporation at lowest available rates.) 


HE AmeERICAN CiTy 


This model has plenty of smooth, 
6-cylinder power for mean grades, 
pits and gumbo. Watch it walk up 
and out of a gravel pit, for instance. 
You see no floundering and buck- 
ing—with the wheels spinning, 
leaving tire mileage in the pit. 
There is brawny strength in every 


member of the chassis. 


The safe speed of this model cuts 
down the running time on each 
haul, adds extra hauls per day. 


Investigate. You’ve never been 
offered truck value-per-dollar equal 
to this. Telephone—today. 
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Yard No. 1 of I 
District, C. M. § 
Railroad, lying 


Carpenter and 


Streets, Chicago 
with 8-inch con 
ment, reinforced 


view which illus 
need of improved 


ncrete 


to attract freight business 


Competition for business necessitates 
adequate facilities for moving ship- 
pers’ trucks in and out of railway 
freight terminals. The width and 
character of many team yard drive- 
ways built for horse-drawn vehicles 
are not suitable for motor trucks. 
Wide concrete-paved team track 
driveways eliminate congestion 


and reduce the waicing time of 


Concrete for Permanence 


trucks, They help attract business. 

Well-built concrete-paved drive- 
ways are generally lower in first cost 
and maintenance than other durable 
types. The comparatively small in- 
vestment which this improvement 
represents is capable of producing 
very substantial earnings from in- 
creased business. They help pay div- 


idends. Interesting data are available. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 


Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 





THE MOHAWK COMBINATION 


4 Combination Tool, Asphalt and 
Surface Heater 

{ new portable asphalt street repair 
init known as the Hotstuf Three-in-One 
combination tool, asphalt and surface 
heater, has been developed by the Mo- 
hawk Asphalt Heater Co., Schenectady, 
NX. Y. A heavy channel section chassis 
equipped with semi-elliptic springs and 
rubber-tired roller-bearing wheels car- 
ries a tool-heating compartment which 
will handle sixteen paving tools. This 
will deliver the hot tools 


ompartment 
in 5 minutes after light- 


ready tor use 


ing the Mohawk torches, according to the 


manufacturer. The compartment is con- 
structed of heavy-gage metal, the entire 
of which lined with 2-inch 
ingles for reinforcement and to pro 

le a surface free from obstructions of 


iny kind which might interfere with the 


bottom Is 


nsertion or removal of the tools. The 
equipment is heated by two Mohawk 
torches which have the removable coil 
feature, and deliver intense heat with 


economy in the use of fuel. This equip- 
ment may be purchased singly and is 
provided with a rack for melting small 
juantities of asphalt in buckets, utilizing 
the heat from the same torches that heat 
the tools. 

The asphalt heating kettle may be pur- 
chased with the tool heater and is at- 
tached to the frame by bolts, to be easily 
removed when the requirement for as- 
phalt is not large enough to warrant the 
use of the heater, which will deliver ap- 
proximately 4,000 pounds of material 
heated to the proper temperature for use 

in 8-hour day. 

Fittings are provided on the frame for 


the attachment of the surface heater, 
which is swung between the wheels and 
may be raised for towing. This surface 


heate I uses 


Mohawk 


additional 


two 








ASPHALT, 


TOOL AND SURFACE HEATER 


torches and will quickly heat a surface 
} x 5 feet in area. The hood is built of 
heavy-gage metal, has reinforced edges 
and a separate liner on the top with as 
insulation to retain the heat on 
the pavement. 


bestos 


A Patrol or Planer with 
Power Control 


With the Caterpillar Trailer Patrol o1 
Planer hitched to a Caterpillar tractor 
equipped with the new power control, 
recently announced by the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill, the operator 





TWENTY 


PLANER 
OPERATED CONTROI 


CATERPILLAR 


controls blade operations without manual 
effort except through the manipulation 
of conveniently placed control 
The engine does all the work of lifting 
or lowering the blade through the power! 
take-off. 

In the Fifteen Trailer Patrol, the hand 
levers before the operator control the 
mechanical raising or lowering of either 
end of the blade independently and, in 
the Twenty Planer, the raising or lower- 
ing of the front or rear end independent- 
ly, thus governing the depth of cut. 
When the scarifier is used on the Trailer 
Patrol, either of the two universals from 
the power take-off can quickly be discon 
nected from the blade controls and con 
nected to operate the scarifier. 


levers 





A New Metal Curb 


The rapidly increasing mileage of con 
crete ol the 
ravages of time and constantly increasing 


pavements which, because 
traffic, require resurfacing to extend their 
lives and protect the public investment, 


has been responsible for the development 


of a new type of curb which will 
reduce the cost of curbing in this type 
of work The idea was developed by 
W. H. Mosely, paving engineer, of 
Springfield, Ill.. and calls for two strips 
of metal, one on each side of the pave 
ment, held together by strip steel tie 
rods running across the pavement at 
necessary intervals. The rods are buried 
in the cushion in the case of brick re 
surfacing or in the asphalt in the case 
of bituminous resurfacing. The metal is 


suitably coated to prevent corrosion 


Curbs for resurfacing have heretofore 
been concrete 12 or more inches wide 
and deep One obyection to this form 
of construction has been that, because 
the new curb could not be made to 
bond with the old base, water could 
seep down between the curb and _ the 
base, resulting in unstable subgrade In 
the case of a brick surface 3 inches thick 
with a l-inch cushion, the new Metal 
curb, which is being made by the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
is 6 or 8 inches wide. 4 inches of which 

extends above the 
old concrete pave 
ment and is held 
rigidly in place by 
the tie rods 
Designs have 
also been worked 
out for secondary 
pave ments Muc h 
ot the mainte- 
WITH POWER nance miaae on 
such types of 
pavement is due 


to the breaking down of the outer edges 


under traffic and the developing of holes 
which become a menace to fast-moving 
trafhe. The Metalcurb will confine the 
bituminous top and keep it in place and 
shoulders can be built up outside the 
curb on either side. Anchor rods or 
stakes driven deep into the gravel or 
crushed stone subbase anchor the curb 
in place and steel tie rods insure its 
stability. 

An experimental section has already 
been laid on a highway near Springfield, 
Ill. 

Chis type of curb can also be used in 
new construction, and is finding much 
faver with landscape architects as well 


as highway engineers 
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FARM GIRL, 14, 
RUN DOWN BY 
_ VAMPIRE AUTO 


Victim on Way Home, 
From Bible Class | 
| When Struck. | 


IS IN GRAVE CONDITION | 


Cousin, Her Companion, Is 
Unhurt: Driver Flees 
Toward Milwaukee. 





$100 REWARD 
The Sentinel offers a reward 
f $100 to any citizen who gives 
to the authorities information 
resulting in the capture and con- 
tion of motorists who Tun 
sway after killing or se riously 
njuring any one m Milwaukee 
This offer does not ap- 
policemen, deputy sheriffs 
s whose official duty ét 

e traffic laws. 
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that Reckless Driving /” 


OTORCYCLE POLICE are the 

surest safeguard against auto cas- 

ualties—that has been proved by scores 
of cities. 


No one speeds or drives recklessly if 
there is a Motorcycle Officer about. One 
glimpse of his uniform or motorcycle 
makes everyone drive carefully. And it’s 
the reckless driver who causes 90% of 
the fatal accidents. 

Cities with the lowest auto fatality rec- 
ords have adequate Traffic Patrols — 
most of them riding Harley-Davidson 


on Tue AMER 


Motorcycles. 

Because of its speed, durability, econo- 
my, and safety, the Harley-Davidson is 
pre-eminently the standard Police Mo- 
torcycle — more Harley-Davidsons are 
in police service than all other makes 
combined. 


Send for Police Booklet 


— it gives the facts about Police Motorcycles, 
and how to use them for your community's 
protection. Write for free copy. 


Har.tey-Davipson Motor Company 
Dept. M Milwaukee, Wis. 
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yulder-Finishing 


4 New 
Machi 


{ 


sulder finisher, the purpose 
to shape a road shoulder and 
tely once the proper amount 
een put on the shoulder, has 
ced by the Insley Division of 
1] Equipment Corporation, l 
Ind. The new machine con 
platform mounted on pneu 
the platform carrying an A 
column supporting a set of 
ch conform to the required 
s. It is made with three sizes 
8 feet 10 inches, 10 feet, and 
inches, and can finish any 
rom 5 to 1] feet in width. 
ture of the shoulder finisher is 
a guide bar near the rear of 
The bar runs along the 
the finished concrete slab and 
e entire machine in exact line so 
e relation of the edge of the slab 
of the berm is automatically 
is used ona 


' 
nie. 


to the edge 
d. When the machine 
other than concrete slab, this guide 
not used, and the machine has 

ough weight and stability to enable it 

carry a full blade without shifting the 
rear end sidewise. Owing to the distri- 
bu of the weight, the machine can 
carry a full blade either with or without 
the guide bar. 

[he main blade is adjustable up and 
down at both ends, and is adjustable in a 
horizontal plane which takes care of the 

dth of the shoulder. The slope blade 
is adjustable as to both angle and length. 

When the machine is used on a job 
r than concrete slab, the fact that it 
has steerable wheels enables the operator 
to line up the machine with the edge of 

pavement by means of an indicator 
nd thus get the same result as when the 


har S 


th 
l¢ 


guide bar is used on concrete work. 
[he usual procedure in building 
ilders with this machine is to put 


re than sufficient dirt on the shoulde 


nd run over the shoulder to make a 
cut. This operation is then re- 
peated, bringing the shoulder down to 


e finished grade and turning the angle 
{the berm. The machine is pulled by 


i tractor running on the shoulder rather 
on the slab, making it possible to 
sh shoulders closely behind the paver 
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Carroll Made General 
Sales Manager for 


Rockwood 


William J. Carroll has 
been appointed General 
Sales Manager of th 


Rockwood Sprinkler Lo 


and its subsidiaries, with 
headquarters at Worces 
ter. Mass., according to PHI 
V. C. Stanley, President 
of the Gamewell and Rockwood con pa 
nies. 

Mr. Carroll is particularly well fitted 


for this new position because of his ex 
tensive advertising and selling experi 
ence. He spent several years with two 
of the country’s leading advertising agen 


Adve I 


cies, leaving that field to become 





tising Manager of the Gamewell Co 
which position he occupied tor seven 
W. J. CARROLL, GENERAI 
SALES MANAGER, ROCK 
WOOD SPRINKLER CO 
years. During the past five years he has 
been Assistant District Sales Managet 


for the Gamewell Co 


Trailers Which Are Automatic 
in Coupling and Uncoupling 
rhe time element in hauling refuse. 
in all hauling, is becoming increasingly 
important and, when frequent couplings 
the min 
utes saved in each operation by an auto 
amount to 
week, o1 
hg 
a period of a year 
Che Frue 
hauf automatic 
semi-trailers made 


as 


and uncouplings must be made. 


semi-trailer 
the 


mat may 


hours 


many 


in course ot a days 


when ured over 


new 


by the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., De 
triot, Mich., are 
the result of sey 


eral years of care 


ful study and an 


alysis of modern 
transportation re 
quirements. They 
are entirely auto 
matic in the ¢ oup 
ling and uncoup 
ling operations 
and incorporate 
many new lea 
tures and refine 
ments 

HINE BEING The frame is 
fabricated from 


1931 





LEHAL I \ OMA SI RA KI 
pressed steel thi { On tl irger 
models tl side rails have a iX um 
depth of 12 inches at the point of great 
est stress, and taper at both front and 
rear ends. This results in uniform stress 
ind minimum deflection for the max! 
mum rated capacity and at the same time 
| rovides an ample factor ol satety The 
flanges of the side rails are wid pro 
viding a surplus of strength to withstand 
the most severe side thrusts klange 
widths are increased at the rear end of 
the lower flanges where the spring hang 
ers and radius rods are attached This 
eliminates the possibility of failure due 
to unusual strains from road impact and 
braking torque This wide flange also 
stiffens the chassis laterally when the 
inder structure is attached 


The side rails have a downward sweep 
at a point to the rear of the fifth wheel 
trace 


illowing operating clearance 


tor-truck and providing for maximum tir 


width in accordance with state laws. Thi 
drop in the frame permits the use of the 
conventional type of body cross sill with 
out increasing the platform height of the 
trailer. Steel out-riggers or frame brack 
ets are supplied for supporting the body 
forward of the drop in the frame in 
stead of cross sills In this iy the 


flooring mav be laid flush with the top of 


the frame at this point of the chassis 
Che auxiliary wheels have been simpli 
fied and strengthened and all operating 


contained within the flanges of 


parts are ' 
the trame section Convenient adjust 
ment is provided for increasing or reduc 

ing the height of the landing gear to a 

commodate any height tractor trame or 
tire size Che brakes have been enclosed 
with pressed steel shields which are 
easily removable for inspection and ad 
iustment. On the heavier models, West- 


inghouse slack adjusters for external ad 


supplied is 


justment of the brakes are 
standard equipment Thev are attached 
directly to the hrake camshaft and are 
readily accessible from the rear ol the 
trailer A new feature known as the 
power brake lock has been incorpor ited 
in the braking system: This make t 
possible to utilize the full effort of any 
one oft the St veral powe! br ikes now 
available for trailer use as a parking 
brake when the trailer is disconnected, 
as well as serving as a service brake when 
the unit is in operation 

The trailers are available in various 
lengths up to 22 feet and in capacities 
up to 15 tons The frame width is 40 
inches and the spring center is 41 inche 
providing room for the use of tires ip 
to 10.50 dual balloons without increasing 
the over-all width of 96 inches, the legal 
limit in most states. They are al ivail 
able with tandem rear axles on either 
single or dual tire equipment for use 


vantageous 


where this equipment is ad 
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FAST, SURE-FOOTED POWER 
SAVINGS! 


That Means SURE 


T’S that extra performance which Cletrac 
Crawlers are able to put into a job that 
makes them outstanding favorites with 
tractor users the world over. Extra power — 
extra speed — extra ease of operation — these 
are a few of their features that never fail to 
make extra savings and earnings 
Cletrac Crawlers turn a bigger proportion of 


their power into draw-bar action. They travel 
faster on the straightaways and keep full power 


on the turns.* They are nimble and flexible 
and do away with many of the hidden time 
losses occasioned by slower less responsive 
tractors. 


But it’s not only their ability to crowd more 
work into a day that makes Cletrac Crawlers 


A MERI( 


aw City? 


so widely preferred. They cut costs too—with 
their extraordinary economy of oil and gas 
and their elimination of “time-out” for daily 
hand oiling. All Cletrac Crawlers have auto- 
matic lubrication to track wheels and other 
bearings outside the motor. 


Why not get the complete story of these fast, 
sure-footed capable crawlers and find out just 
what they offer in low-cost power service! 
They are built in a complete line of five sizes 
—up to a maximum of 80 H. P. delivery. See 
the local distributor, or write for information. 


* An exclusive, patented method of planetary gear 
steering keeps power on both tracks when turning. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 
19326 Euclid Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Cletrac 
Crawler Tractors 


Please do. 
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Recording Chlorine Flow by 
Loss of Weight in Cylinders 


Permanent records of chlorination in 
water works and sewage plant practice, 
are indispensable to correct and effi- 
cient operation. The W & T Chloro 
Scale, made by Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Newark, N. J., automatically pro- 
vides charted records of chlorine flow 
that are valuable to water-works opera- 
tion in the event of a lawsuit. In addi- 
tion, the scale establishes itself as a val- 
iable tool in future studies of plant op- 
eration, and stimulates accuracy of con- 
trol on the part of the plant superinten- 
dents at all times. 

The Chloro Seale is a recording loss 
of weight chlorine scale which records 
the rate of flow as well as indicating the 
amount of chlorine fed over any given 
period of time. It is furnished to meet 
any requirements up to and including 
5,000 pounds. This range adequately 
serves the smaller plant using one cylin- 
der of chlorine at a time or the large 
batteries of eight or ten 
nders or ton containers. 


int using 


New MeWane Sales Office 


MecWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir 
im, Ala., and the Pacific States 
on Pipe Co., its far-western sub- 
have announced the opening of a 
nsas City sales office in charge 
per H. Allen, who was connected 
Chicago offices of the McWane 
for a number of years. The 
to be served from Kansas City 
prise the states of Kansas and 
sa, northern Oklahoma and all 
ssourl except the St. Louis area. J. 
icWane, of Birmingham, is President 
companies, which have large 
at Birmingham, Ala., and 
Utah, where pipe is made under 
ane processes and patents. 


CITY for 
J. W. Howard Incorporates 
Testing Services 


The well-known inspection 
which J. W. Howard has maintained for 
the past 42 years has recently been in 
corporated as the Howard Inspecting 
and Testing Laboratory, 234 Mount Pros 
pect Avenue, Newark, N. J. Mr. How 
ard has taken this step so that some of 
the stock may be given to his faithful 
assistants to assure continued work for 
them and a continuance of the inspection 
and testing services to states, counties 
and other clients, with an assurance that 
there will be no change in the kind or 
character of the services offered, which 
continue under his direction. 

The Howard Inspecting and 
Laboratory, Inc., furnishes reports, con 
sultations, investigations, specifications, 
inspections, analyses and tests of mate 
rials such as asphalts, bitumens, cements, 
sand, gravel, stone, brick, coal, fuel oil, 
etc., both during construction and subse 
quently. Coring tests of pavements are 
also made by this organization. 


service 


resting 


Bucket Excavator for Grading 


A new 1931 model excavator which is 
effective in road and street grading as 
well as subway grading because of its 
small clearance requirement and _ in 
stripping, heavy gravel-pit operation and 
similar work, with a capacity of 2 cubic 
yards per minute, has been announced 
by the George Haiss Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 142nd Street and Park Avenue, New 
York. This excavator in tests has satis 
factorily handled unscarified macadam, 
disintegrated granite, clay and soft sand 
stone. The digging tailshaft has suf 
ficient adjustment, easily made by the 
operator, to get the grade quickly and 
hold it accurately. 

operation, excavating 18 
worm-driven 
per minute drives the 


In normal 
inches or less, the 
ing speed of 4 feet 
machine continu 
ously while dig- 
ging. This slow 
speed enables the 
excavator to dig 
tough material 
with a compara 
tively small power 
requirement. The 
height of the face 
for efficient opera 
tion will depend 
upon the material. 
For clay that does 
not break away 
easily, it should be 
kept down to t 
feet or less. 

T h e improve 
ments in the 193] 
model of the 
Haiss excavator 
include 
crawlers. which 
are feet 
over-all, and a 6- 
cylinder, 60-horse 
power Waukesha 
engine, instead of 
the 11-horsepowet 
4-cylinder engine: 


crowd 


longer 


now 9 
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BUCKET 
ELEVATOR FRAME OF 


31 


the transmission box has been equipped 
with gears and clutches. 

The excavator is equipped with the 
latest improved bucket clean-out device 
which has been thoroughly tested in the 
field. It consists of teeth or prongs on a 
swinging shaft mounted on an extension 
of the elevator frame. As the buckets 
turn around the headshaft, these teeth 
enter each bucket on the inside of the 
teeth, and the motion of the bucket 
pushes the teeth through the clay, which 
is thrown off, and when the bucket leaves 
the prongs, they are brought back into 
position for the next bucket by 
springs. The impact of the return of the 
teeth is taken up by Houdaille shock ab 
sorbers, and a bumper finally stops the 
motion. The various leverages, the spring 
strength and tension, and the size, stroke 
and setting of the shock absorbers are all 
so balanced that the teeth return to rest 
in time for each succeeding bucket with 
out re-spacing and there is no rebound 
and no shock on the bumper. 


heavier 


he avy 


Prize Contest at Water Works 
Convention 

President H. Seaver Jones of the 
Water Works Manufacturers Association 
has appointed Guy C. Northrop, General 
Sales Manager of the Hydraulic Develop 
Co., 50 Church St., New York, 
Chairman of the Exhibit Committee for 
the Water Works Convention. 

Mr. Northrop has now announced that 
this committee is offering a suitable priz 
to be awarded to the manufacturer who 
has the most instructive exhibit at the 
Convention, to be held May 25-29 at the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, Pa 
Manufacturers are inviting every A.W 
W.A. member to vote his preference as 
to the instructive exhibit, and the 
prize will be awarded to the exhibitor re 
ceiving the largest number of votes. Bal 
lots and ballot boxes will be provided in 


the Exhibit Hall. 


ment 


most 
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A HAISS EXCAVATOR 
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itting Your Business— 
Fitting Your Pocketbook 


Reo fits your haulage requirements by 


constantly introducingnew ideasin bodies. 


Reo fits your pocketbook with econo- 
mies resulting from its quick acceler- 
ation and deceleration in traffic — with 


further economies resulting from itg 


all-day, all-year, long-life stamina. 


Carefully engineered, with friction and 
vibration reduced—made of finer metals, 
and the chassis balanced and free of ex 
cess dead weight, Reo is needed in your 


business for the most profitable haulage. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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Three-Ton Heavy-Duty Trucks 

4 heavy-duty commercial truck built 
from the ground up for the practical use 
of pneumatic tires and equipped with 
surplus power for weight, speed and ac- 
celeration, faster running speed, easier 


and mort 
nounced by 
Lansing, Mich. 


effective brakes, has been an- 
the Reo Motor Car Co.., 
This truck is powered 


with a Gold Crown engine delivering 67 


brake-horsepower at 2,800 r.p.m. 


The 


clutch is rugged, yet smooth-acting be- 


cause it is statically balanced. 


The four- 


speed transmission is tapered roller-bear- 
ing-equipped for long wear and the gears 
are broad-faced and case-hardened. The 
heavily gusseted tapered frame is cross- 
membered for strength. 


The Speed 


Wagon springs of fine 


spring steel are low hung, extra wide and 
extra long. The two-speed rear axle units 


available for special 


hauling require- 


ments give ample heavy-duty truck per- 
formance. The two-shoe internal expand- 
ing brakes are hydraulically operated. 
The two-speed axle units give a power 
range and a speed range which make it 
possible to pull heavy loads in or out of 
excavations, through mud and sand or up 
steep grades and to maintain relatively 


high speeds on smooth highways. 


There 


are four additional lower speeds forward 
in the axle unit itself, with a gear ratio 
as low as 77.8 to 1 in the lowest speed. 
Every spring shackle and other impor- 
tant parts of the chassis which hitherto 


have 


required manual oiling, are 


equipped with magazine oilers which drip 
oil onto each frictional part in direct 
ratio to the amount of agitation and 
wear the part is receiving. The magazine 


type 


of oiling was designed primarily for 


long-distance hauling where vehicles are 
away from their base of supplies for 


many 
maintenance attention. 


days at a time without proper 
This type of oil- 


ing is, however, equally or more advan- 
tageous to trucks operating on shorter 
routes, since the chances of neglect are 
greatly minimized. 

(mong the cooling features of the 
Gold Crown motor are divertive fins in- 
side the water-circulating space directing 
the flow of water, eliminating hot water 
pockets and keeping even temperatures 


in all cylinders. 


the 
flow 


cord 


the 
gal) 
the 
lul 
bea 
pa 


The gaskets between 


cylinder head and block regulate the 


of cold water to each cylinder ac- 
ng to the distance from the inlet to 
ylinder. At the engine peak 644 
s of water are delivered through 
linders every seven seconds. The 
iting oil, cleaned every trip to the 
gs, circulates through drilled oil 
ges instead of soldered oil tubes. 
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Friendly Re- 
ceivership for 
Good Roads 
Machinery Co. 

On March 4 a 
decree of the Fed- 
eral Court 
sued placing 
Good Roads Ma- 
chinery Co., Ken 
nett Square, Pa., in 
a receivership in 
equity. Earle 5S. 
Philips and Robert 
V. Bolger were appointed by the court 
as co-receivers to continue to operate the 
business. The receivership is a friendly 
one and is entered into with the idea of 
effecting a reorganization at the earliest 
possible date. 


was is 
the 


A Non-Skid Balanced 
Power Grader 

A road grader powered with a standard 
industrial tractor and equipped with a 
multi-wheel drive, giving added tractive 
power, has been announced by the Rome 
Manufacturing Co., Grader Department, 
Rome, N. Y. 

This Rome multi-wheel grader is pow- 
ered with a McCormick-Deering No. 20 
industrial tractor and equipped with a 
Rightway multi-wheel drive unit which 
eliminates the slippage that reduces 
power tractor efficiency. The front end 
of road graders is usually kept from 
skidding sideways by the tractor or team 
hitched to it, but the front end of a 
motor grader is not hitched to anything 
and will skid sideways unless properly 
designed and constructed. This is over- 
come in the Rome multi-wheel motor 
grader by proper balancing and by the 
leverage of the extra-long frame, espe- 
cially from the moldboard to the front 
wheels. The frame is an 8-inch I-beam 
weighing 25.5 pounds per foot, properly 
arched or bent to make it flexible enough 
to conform with the unevenness of the 


rc 


A ROME GRADER WITH A RIGHTWAY MULTI-WHEEL 
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ground and yet make it rigid enough to 
withstand the strains and thrusts to which 
1 motor grader is subjected. The frame 
is long enough so that both the scarifier 
and the blade can be operated at the 
same time without 
ging. The wheelbase of 
18 feet 3 inches. 

This tractor is designed with due 
thought for the ease and convenience of 
the operator handling, unob 
structed vision, steering, controls within 
Timken bearings, coun 
terbalancing springs, ball - and - socket 
joints, cut running in oil, and 
Alemite lubrication, all contribute to the 
ease of operating and steering this unit 
rhe circle the Rome _ multi-wheel 
motor grader is 66 inches in diameter and 
is made of high-grade carbon steel heav 
ily reinforced with three sections bolted 
together with spacers. This holds the 
moldboard steady. 

All wheel tractors are driven through 
a conventional differential Whenever 
the traction of one of the drive wheels is 
less than its share of the load, slippag 
A slipping wheel wastes power, 
damages tires and reduces speed. The 
balanced distribution of the 
four drive wheels of a Rome multi-wheel 
motor grader eliminates these 
The auxiliary drive wheels are positioned 
inside and to the rear of the tractor 
wheels, thus providing traction at four 
points across the traveled surface, resist 
ing side draft tendency and preventing 
skidding. Each wheel carries its share of 
the weight and therefore there is only 
half the tendency for them to sink down 
in soft mud. The Rightway multi-wheel 
drive unit gives a differential action 
which assures uniform delivery of power 
to all four driving wheels. 


interference or clog 
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Culvert Company Changer Name 

The Canton Culvert Co., Canton, Ohio, 
is the new name of the Canton Culvert 
& Silo Co., Canton, Ohio, manufacturers 
of corrugated culverts since 1908. 
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ONE OR ONE MILLION .... 
.... Regardless of quantity, size or type required, Elreco is equipped to 


furnish these more practically constructed and more efficiently designed poles 
to meet your every demand and specification. 


Municipalities and utilities everywhere come to headquarters for service facts 
and engineering data on All-Purpose poles, designed and pioneered by 
Elreco to relieve congested and cluttered curb lines . . . to perform the duties 
of ornamental lighting standards, carry the lighting circuit overhead, accomodate 
the trolley wires and place the traffic signals in the most effective position. 


Our thirff-eight years of experience has given us a knowledge of your prob- 
lems second to none . . . a grasp of the needs of our modern cities and utilities 
that enables us to serve economically and well. You, too, will find it to your 
advantage to let the Elreco Engineering Department work with you in formulat- 
ing plans for beautifying your curb lines in the practical way. 


The Electric Railway Equipment Company 


2901 Cormany Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ALL-PURPOSE 


The Rexford 


During April we hope you will remember to mention Taz American City 
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Cast Iron Headwalls for Culverts 
{ cast iron headwall, especially de- 
signed for use with Spi-Cor spiral corru- 
gated cast iron culvert pipe, is made 
by the American Casting Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. This headwall is made up of 
a lock ring, a back wall, side aprons, and 
a bottom apron. In the adaptation of 
the headwall to use with Spi-Cor pipe, 
the inside of the bell is fitted with 
threads of such diameter and lead as to 
engage snugly on and prevent endwise 
movement in relation to the culvert pipe. 
The internal threads are of two diameters 
in the same bell, the large diameter being 
f such size as to engage the outside of 
the pipe, known as the cuff, and the 
smaller diameter to engage on the out- 
side of the pipe. 
The back wall is of such shape as to 
form the size back apron desired. A 
ircular opening is provided to allow the 
bell of the lock ring to enter, and other 
openings are provided to allow the wings 
of the side aprons to enter and lock in 
a predetermined relative position to the 
back wall. The side aprons are made 
right- and left-hand and are designed to 
give the desired flare to the headwall. 
Locking wings are provided to engage 
openings in the back wall and lock the 
side aprons in position. Keeper lugs on 
the inside surfaces of the side 
iprons support the bottom apron and 
hold it in position. The side aprons are 
separately locked or keyed to the bottom 
apron by a cast iron double dovetail key 
or casting which engages slots cast in 
the bottom apron and in the side aprons, 
When this key is placed 
position it securely locks and holds 
the parts together. 
lhe bottom apron is a beaded plate 
made to fit between the lower inside sur- 
laces of the side aprons and hold them 
apart at the desired angle from the back 
i _— ype age —— with 
g s prons, being sup- 
ported by them or supporting the side 


walls as the form of the dirt fill may re- 
quire, 


lower 


respectively. 


Spi-Cor culvert pipe is a short-length 
and light-weight cast iron pipe molded 
na spiral and corrugated form. It 
Consists of two members—the pipe mem- 
ber and the cuff member. The pipe mem- 
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ber is internal diameter 
to size and the cuff mem- 
ber is oversize. rhe cor 
rugations are spiral as in 
a screw, and the connec 

tion between sections is 
made by the 
pipe member into the cuff 
member one 
turn, taking 
2 2/3 to 4 

pending upon the size of 
the corrugation, 
varies from 2 2/3 
in 15-inch culvert 
36-inch 


screwing 


omplete 
up trom 
inches, de- 


which 
inches 
to | 
inches culvert 
pipe. 

In 
this 


in 


manutacture ol 
different sizes 
to destruction 

insure accurate 


the 
pipe, 
are tested 
daily to 
control. 


CAST 


A New Armored Tree Wire 

\ tree wire whose protection against 
wear by the rubbing of tree limbs con 
sists of an armor of brake-lining wrapped 
around the rubber compound insulation, 
has been announced by the Okonite Co., 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

This new product is being marketed 
under the trade name “Okolast.” Be- 
cause of the well-known resistance of 
brake-lining to the most severe abrasion, 
it has obvious advantages in overhead in- 
stallation along city streets where the 
wires must pass through large trees. 


OKOLAST TREE WIRE 
WITH BRAKE 


ARMORED 
LINING 


A Spreader Attachment 
for Dump-Trucks 


A spreader attachment which will han- 
dle stone up to 2 inches in size, distrib- 
uting it uniformly over a swath varying 
from 6 to 20 feet, according to the speed 
of the truck and the adjustment of the 
cone to the cone seat, is manufactured by 
Chas. Hvass & Co., Inc., 508 East 19th 
Street, New York. 

The Hvass spreader attachment will 
function equally well while the truck is 
going forward or backing up. With the 


HVASS SPREADER 


ATTACHMENT 


| 


truck backing up on roads freshly treated 
with bituminous material, the chips or 
stones are spread in advance of the truck 
the streaks in bitu 
minous covering caused by the adhesion 
of bituminous material to the truck tires 
This attachment is readily handled and 
quickly attached to any dump-truck by 
two men. 

The hopper 
long and 33 wide. It is con 
structed of 12-gage sheet steel and 
eted. The top edge is flanged and the 
sides angle Iron 


wheels, eliminating 


72 or 96 inc! 


is either es 
inches 
riy 
are reinforced with 
Che sides are tapered to insure easy flow 
of material to the orifice. The hopper is 
bolted to a_ structural steel 
frame, which is extended in front to re 
the for attaching the 
spreader to the truck spring shackle bar 


securely 


celve device 

Ihe disc is 40 inches in diameter and 
is constructed of 14-gage sheet steel. A 
of l-inch angle fins are riveted 
radially to the disc. The hub is 
cast and arranged to slide vertically on 
the upright driving shaft. The top of 
the hub forms a hood to protect the up 
right shaft from dust, which might pre 
vent the dise from sliding properly. The 
lower part of the hub is a clutch member 
for engagement with the driving clutch, 
which is out of engagement when the disc 


series 


is raised, closing the hopper, and en 
gaged when it is lowered. 

The driving mechanism consists of two 
wheels which are keyed to the axle. The 
traction of these wheels on the road re 
volves the upright driving shaft by means 
of a steel bevel gear keyed to the axle 
which meshes with a steel cut bevel pin 
ion keyed to the upright shaft. The 
clutch member is also keyed to the up 
right shaft. When in engagement with 
the clutch on the disc hub, the clutch re 
the disc. The upright shaft re- 
volves in ball bearings. The bevel gears 
are enclosed in a two-piece housing which 
can be filled with grease. 


volves 


The raising and lowering of the dis« 
is done by means of a hand lever at the 
rear of the spreader attachment. A plat 
form is provided at the rear, running the 
full length of the hopper, on which an 
operator may stand. chains are 
provided for connecting the rear of the 
hopper and the dump body for lifting 
the spreader off the road when transport 


Two 
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Bd THE MODERN 
WAY TO USE 
ASPHALT 


~That true-surface pavements, 


hard. smooth, dust-fre: 


W ater- 
proof, non-skid,— and requiring 


practically no maintenance, can 
result from such a modest « Xpen- 


diture, is unusual in these days of 
high-priced roads”— so writes a 
well-known, California County 





Engineer .. . It will pay you to 
investigate Bitumuls, for durable. 
low-cost paving. No shoving and 
corrugating. No heating costs. 
Simple to construct ... at any 
temperature above freezing. or in 
mildly wet weather. Full infor- 
mation regarding “The Modern 
W ay to Use Asphalt” available iz 
Bitumuls Bulletins. Send for fre 
copies. American Bitumuls Com. 
pany, Dept. 4, 200 Bush St., San 


Francisco. 





for 
DURABLE 
WEARING SURFACE 
. 
ARMOR COAT 
. 
FULL PENETRATION 
PAVEMENT 
. 


RETREAD 
& ROAD MIX 


* 
MAINTENANCE 








Nevada— Ten miles of 
Bitumuls Road-Mix 
near Fallon. 





California — State 
Highway, near Colfax 
—Bitumul+ Road-Mix. 


BIT-U-MUL 


Factory & Offices: BOSTON, BALTIMORE, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, BATON ROUGE, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, ORE. Executive Office: SA* FRANCISCO 
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THE 


HOUSE AF-20 FLOODLIGHT 
New Floodlighting Unit 
for Athletic Fields 

A new 20-inch floodlight, especially 
suitable for illuminating football and 
baseball fields, golf courses, tennis 
courts, swimming pools, skating rinks 
and bathing beaches, has been developed 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Edgewater Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This Type AF-20 floodlight 
is also adaptable for lighting parking 
grounds, freight docks, shipyards, race 
and gasoline service stations. 
When properly installed as to mounting 
height and spacing, they produce very 
iniform illumination. They are suitable 
for either cross-arm or steel-pole top 
mounting. 

The floodlight consists essentially of 
three parts, the weatherproof socket 
housing and socket, the porcelain enam- 
eled steel reflector, and the mounting bow 
and bracket. It is designed for use with 
a 750-~ett, a 1,000-watt or a 1,500-watt 
PS.5 ip. With any of these lamps a 
wide beam of diffused light is projected 
without glare. The reflector has a per- 
manently high coefficient of reflection 
and is designed for maximum efficiency. 


tracks 


Maintenance of Concrete Pave- 
ments with Bituminous Materials 


The maintenance of concrete pave- 
ments varies from the simple filling of 
cracks to the entire resurfacing of the 
pavement. The most destructive agents 
are continuous expansion 
and contraction that have 
not been provided for by the 
installation of expansion 
joints, frost and impact from 
heavy motor trucks. 


Several products have 
been developed by the Bar- 
rett Co., 40 Rector Street, 
New York, for this work. 
Tarvia-XC is especially pre- 
pared for filling the nar- 
rower cracks. Such cracks 
should be filled as soon as 
possible after they appear. 
Each crack should be care- 
fully cleaned out. An iron 
hook is handy to dig out the 
dirt that accumulates, and 
this should be followed by a 
thorough sweeping. The 
materia! is then heated and 
poured into the crack until 
it slightly overflows the 
edges, the overflow being left 
to protect the edges from 


A Cincinnati i 
dangerous strip of sidewalk 75 feet long and 12 feet 
wide, using a 1931 Model Berg Hi-Way Surfacer made 
by the Concrete Surfacing Machinery Co., 
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The bituminous material 
should then be covered immediately 


wear. 


with clean sand or similar covering 
material. 

A new material known as Plastic 
Tarvia-XC has been developed for 
filling the wider cracks 
in concrete pavements. 


and 
It is shipped 
in 30-gallon steel drums. A special 
distributor fits on the head of the 
drum, and the material is applied to 
the road under 
a hose and nozzle. 


joints 


through 

\ hand-operated gear 
pump produces the pressure, and no heat- 
ing is necessary. 

Cracks and joints should be cleaned 
and prepared for filling as described 
above. The bituminous material is then 
applied to the crack or joint through the 
nozzle, and the excess material is struck 
off with the edge of a shovel. It should 
be covered with sand, road sweepings or 
similar cover material to prevent picking 
up by traffic. 

Plastic Tarvia-XC is elastic and will 
keep the crack completely waterproofed 


pressure 


and sealed when the concrete expands 
or contracts owing to temperature o1 
It will adhere to the 
concrete and will retain its plasticity in 
definitely. 


moisture changes. 


A Tractor-drawn Road Dise 


To remove corduroy or humps from 
worn asphalt macadam surfaces and to 
smooth up long stretches of rough road 
quickly and cheaply, the Killefer Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Los Angeles, 
Calif., has developed the Killefer No. 4 
road disc. When the high spots have 
been whittled up into pulverized material, 
they are redistributed by a grader or 
some other tool used to crown up the 
surface, after which it may be rolled into 
conformity with the surface contour. 
Unless conditions are very unusual, once 
over with this heavy disc will complete 
the planing operation. When light, the 
whittlings are swept off and the road 
put at once into service. A tractor of 
20 drawbar horsepower will successfully 
handle this tool in ordinary work, and 
trail a grader or some other similar tool 


PUTTING SAFETY INTO A SLIPPERY SIDEWALK 


contractor cut a series of rings on 


4557 


Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Spring 


THE KILLEFER NO ROAD DIS¢ 


he hind. 

The discs are arranged in four gangs 
rhey are 20 inches in 
diameter and spaced 2 inches apart in 
the gang. 
the discs, 


of 12 dises each. 


Scrapers are provided between 

which can be resharpened 
after the edges have worn down, by roll 
ing the edges. This can be done many 
times before it is necessary to discard the 
blade. It is not necessary to heat the 
blade for this operation. Che blades are 
electrically heat-treated. Lubrication is 
by large grease-cups and the total width 
of the cut is 45 inches. 

The implement is carried on two rear 
wheels and a pivoted front axle with two 
wheels. Each rear wheel has a separate 
axle, all axles being inde pe ndently con 
trolled by lifting This utilizes 
the principle of 3-point suspension and 
allows the disc gangs to be tilted to the 


Screws. 


desired angle to conform to surface con 
tour. Corners may be raised or lowered 
independently by the proper screws. 
Hand wheels are large for ease of hand 
ling and may be locked in position when 
adjusted. 

The cutting edges may be 
cut 2 inches below grade or 
inches above grade. The frame is well 
cross-braced and _ hot-riveted wherever 
possible. It forms a ballast platform 5 
inches wide and 10 inches long, allowing 
the operator to go from wheel to 
another easily. 

The wheelbase is 14 inches, the tread 
of the rear wheels % inches, the rear 
wheel tires 1 x 4 inches, and the front 
wheels are fitted with 34 x 5-inch tires. 
The front truck is fitted with a bail 
hitch combined with a flexible pole which 
places the draft directly on 
the main frame instead of 
through the front truck. 
This allows the frame to be 
raised or lowered on the 
truck without binding. The 
frame is raised in front to 
permit the wheels to turn 
short under it. The weight 
of the machine is 
pounds, 


lowered to 


lifted 10 


one 


6,725 





Ahrens-Fox Opens 
Chicago Sales Office 


The Ahrens-Fox 


Fire En- 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohie, 
has announced the opening 
of a district office at 
1530 Burnham _ Building. 
Chicago, Il. James De 
Courcy will be in charge of 
this office, which will handle 
sales in the states of Illinois. 
Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 


gine 


sales 








THE 
NELSON 
TRACTOR 
CRANE 


for 
Yards 
Factories 
Ware- 
houses 
Docks 
etc. 
Hoists 2000 Ib. loads at 100 f.p.m. 


within 10-foot radius. 


Hoists 1000 Ib. loads at 200 f.p.m. 
within 17-foot radius 


Write for particulars 


N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. | 
822 Bloomfield Ave. Passaic, N. J. | 

















From Maine to} 


The California, Toledo| 
T i a Torches are used 
oO e © by the man who 
really knows whet 

© rc safety lights are for. 
the safety light most widely used 
because it is the greatest value 


TOLEDO OHIO 
Save with tee! 
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Manufacturers of The Toledo Horse —the ideal highway borr 
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NG & BERNER PORTABLE 
»)MATIC ASPHALT PATCH 
PLANT 


An Asphalt Patch Plant 


{ straight line portable automatic as- 
alt patch plant on a rigid trailer frame 
with rubber-tired wheels, and conforming 
highway and street regulations, has 
been developed by Hetherington & Ber- 
ner, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. The plant 
1s ample capacity for any patch or 
maintenance job and will mix black base 
r binder as well as topping material. It 
also turn out cold mix material. 
Cold material fed into the feed hop- 
is not again touched until it is dis- 
harged as finished material from the 
xer at the end of the plant. 

[here is one hot and one cold elevator. 
i dryer drum heated internally by fuel 

through a combustion chamber, a 

torage bin for aggregate material and a 
hot material bin fitted with partitions. 
The tool heater and asphalt kettle are 
heated by oil burners supplied with pres- 
sure by a built-in air-compressor. The 
material can be screened to any desired 
size, aS a rotary screen is provided above 
the hot storage bin. A dust bin provides 
dust for the mix, which is prepared in a 
mixer of double-shaft pug-mill type. 

A 30-horsepower gasoline engine pro- 
vides power for driving the machine 
through one main shaft from which all 
units are driven by means of cut gears 
and Diamond roller chain, there being 
no bevel gears used in the machine. The 
plant is equipped throughout with SKF 
roller bearings. 

Asphalt flows by gravity from the as- 
phalt kettle to the weigh-bucket located 
under the hot material bin and thence to 
the pug-mill mixer beneath. The entire 
plant is enclosed in a housing of steel 
and weighs approximately 15,000 pounds. 


\ 36-Inch Floodlight Projector 

{ new airport floodlighting unit 
which has the largest reflector and lens 
of machine-pressed optical glass ever 
made in America has been constructed 
by the Pyle-National Co.., Chicago. Ill. 
The great size of the 36-inch rectangular 
‘vergence lens created problems that 
were solved only after two years of 
laborious research. 

This super-floodlight has a much longer 
range of projection and gives an efficient 
maximum horizontal beam spread of 50 
degrees ue to the special reflector and 
lens combination. The vertical spread is 
only 6 degrees with a sharp beam cut-off 
at the top. These features make for 
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clear, well-defined field illumination, even 
under difficult operating conditions. 

A battery of two or four ot these pro 
jectors is said to produce the same gen 
eral operating characteristics as a fres 
nel lens unit of corresponding dimensions 
and does not require special equipment 
for operation, 
ment. 

Either 3- or 5-kilowatt standard prong 
base airport lamps can be used by a sim 
ple movement of the lamp socket and 
without added equipment. The projector 
is completely enclosed, is easily mounted 
and requires no special housing to pro 
tect it. As it is designed to use standard 
32-volt or 115-volt lamps, it operates trom 
standard, readily available power supply 
without motor generator 
special equipment. 

The projector is provided with focusing 
adjustments operating independently in 
all three directions. Adjustment is sim- 
ple and convenient and completely en 
closed within the case. The unit is easily 
installed and the case is adjusted to cor 
rect position by means of the trunnion 
movements and clamping arrangements. 
\ horizontal the full 360 de 
grees is provided and a vertical range of 
90 degrees, making the floodlight unit 
capable of correctly illuminating any se¢ 
tion of the field desired. 

The 36-inch reflector of the Type 
36000 GRL floodlight is of pressed op 
tical glass, machine polished. It is edge 
mounted in self-aligning clips of special 
design, a feaature that provides safety 
for the reflector, is simple, and requires 
no maintenance. The rectangular di- 
vergence lens is similarly mounted and 
horizontal louvres are provide to elimi 
nate stray light and produce a sharper 
cut-off than with the lens alone. 

The case is of unusually rugged con 
struction. No ventilation is provided. 
which adds to the security of operation 
of the unit. The front door swings on 
heavy hinges and is closed by simple 
clamping devices around the case. Sines 
the case is tightly closed, cleaning is 
simplified, being limited to the outer sur 
face of the lens. The case need not be 
opened between lamp changes, and ad 


maintenance or adjust 


sets or other 


sweep ol 
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justments are not disturbed during clean- 
ing. The unit is enameled in Depart 
ment of Commerce and 


blac k. 


A New Sewage Screen 


chrome yellow 


\ new 


rack 


sewaure screen 


steel 


consisting of a 


made up of bars usually set 


LINK-BELT SEWAGE SCREEN 
vertical or at an angle of about 60 de 
grees with the horizontal, has been an 
nounced under the name Straightline 
sewage screen by Link-Belt Co., 2045 
West Hunting Park Avenue, Philadel 
phia, Pa. The clear between 
the bars may be up, de 
pending upon and the 
made of any width from 3 
feet up to 15 feet or more, if desired. 
The rack is cleaned by a rake secured 
to a carriage which back and 
forth over the screen bars. On the up 
ward travel the rake with the 
rack and carries the accumulated solids 
to the top of the screen. As the rake 
passes the top of the screen, a 
cleans off the adhering 
trough or conveyor. The rake is 
carried back the rack to the 
bottom of the where it is again 
lowered to engagement with the bars for 
a repetition of the operation. 
The speed of the rake is approximately 
feet per minute. By means of a time 
relay, the rake is stopped at the highest 
and lowest positions for half a minute. 
This may be varied up to thirty 
minutes to suit local conditions. 
The feature of 
chine is 


openings 
from %-inch 
requirements, 


screens are 


travels 


engages 


scraper 
solids into a 
then 
clear of 


screen, 


time 


outstanding this 
its ruggedness. Very heavy 
solids may be handled by it without dam 
the machine. Ample safety. de 
vices are provided to stop the machine if 
boards or other heavy material should 
become jammed between the racks. 
Means are also provided for adjusting 
the rakes in relation to the 
that the rakes do not ride on the screens. 
One set of machinery can drive several 
raking units. If two units are used, the 
carriages are counterbalanced, one going 
up while the other goes down. 


ma 


age to 


screens so 
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In 1879, the New York telephone directory was a 
card listing 252 names. There were no telephone 
numbers, nor any need. for them. When you tele- 
phoned, you gave the operator the name of the 
person you wanted. Service was slow, inadequate 
and limited principally to people of wealth. The 
cost of a single telephone was as high as $240 a year. 

Today, you can talk to any one of hundreds of 
thousands of telephone users for a fraction of what 
it then cost for connection with less than three 
hundred. Every new installation increases the 
scope and value of the telephones in your home 
or office. 

Twenty-four hours of every day, the telephone 
stands ready to serve you in the ordinary affairs of 
life and in emergencies. In the dead of night, it 


will summon a physician to the bedside of a sick 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE ONCE 




















child. Men transact a great part of their business 
over it. Women use it constantly to save steps and 
time in social and household duties. In an increasing 
number of ways, it helps to make this a united, 
more active, more efficient nation. 

Simply by lifting the receiver you become part 
of a nation-wide communication system that uses 
80,000,000 miles of wire, and represents an invest- 
ment of more than $4,000,000,000. Yet the cost of 
local service is only a few cents a day. 

Subscribers who look back over the month and 
consider what the telephone has meant to them 


in convenience, security and achievement are 


quick to appreciate its indispensable value and 


reasonable price. 
Frequently you hear it said—‘‘The telephone 


gives you a lot for your money.” 





* 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 





THE 


‘re Dryer for Portable 
phalt Paving Plants 


4 Two 
Road A 
dryer which is believed to 

step forward in the design of 

rotary dryers, has been an- 

the F. D. Cummer & Son Co., 

Ohio. The principle employed 

ication of the heat to the dry- 

rial embodies the advantages of 
internal fire and external fire 


yer cylinder revolves on steel 
rollers close to the front or feed 
end and to the discharge end, and it is 
driven by suitable gears. The front end 
of the cylinder, except that part occupied 
by the front tire and supporting rollers, 
is enclosed by a firebrick and asbestos- 
lined casing for about one-half of its 
length, and this portion of the cylinder 
has inlet holes cut in the walls. These 
heat inlet openings are covered on the 
inside by hoods and allow the heat to 
enter, but prevent material from leaking 
out. The rear half of the cylinder is not 
enclosed, but is suitably insulated. The 
rear end of the cylinder is closed by a 
breeching to which an oil-burning com- 
bustion chamber is fitted. 

The casing around the front half of the 
cylinder extends considerably below the 
cylinder and forms a coal-burning fur- 
nace. At the forward end of the coal- 
burning furnace is fitted an oil-burning 
combustion chamber. Either coal or fuel 
oil can be burned, preferably oil. 

This construction of the front end of 
the drying cylinder with the heat inlet 
openings and firebrick-lined casing is 
the same that has been used on Cummer 
dryers for many years and has the com- 
bined advantages of large capacity, high 
evaporation and low dust loss because of 
the manner in which the heat is applied 
to the drying material. A fan is at- 
tached to the breeching in the front or 
feed end of the cylinder to supply in- 
duced draft to the furnace and to draw 
the heat through the inlet opening as 
well as to carry off the water vapor. 


[he ar 


tires ant 
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The wet sand and stone are fed 
through a feed spout in this breeching. 
\s the wet material enters the drying 
cylinder, it is met by a blast of hot, dry 
air from the first hood, and as it travels 
toward the discharge end, it is met by 
fresh blasts of hot, dry air from each 
succeeding hood. These hoods are placed 
at intervals of about 18 inches. Because 
the material entering the cylinder is wet 
and cold, the heated air from the first 
hood quickly becomes saturated with 
moisture and loses its heat and is drawn 
out by the fan. The heated air from the 
following hoods loses its heat more slow 
ly and stays in the cylinder a correspond 
ingly longer time, as the drying mate 
rial works toward the discharge end, con- 
stantly becoming hotter and dryer. 

The drying cylinder is designed so that 
the sand and stone will be warm and al- 
most dry before it passes the last heat in- 
let, and the material then rear- 
ward into the dry heat from the rear oil 
combustion chamber. By regulating the 
supply of oil to this combustion chamber, 
the dried material can be discharged at 
any temperature from 200 to 500 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The temperature of the sand 
and stone as it is discharged from the 
dryer is registered by a thermometer on 
the mixer platform in plain view of the 
mixer man, and as he is responsible for 
the temperature of the asphalt mixture, 
he also has control of the oil supply to 
the rear combustion chamber, that 
he can at all times have the sand and 
stone discharged into the storage bin 
over the mixer at the proper temperature. 

In most bituminous paving mixtures, 
the sand and stone are required to be dry 
and heated to about 350 degrees Fahren- 


passes 


50 


THE NEW CUMMER TWO-FIRE ASPHALT PLANT 


5] 185 


heit higher 
temperature or a considerably lower tem 
perature, but they all require the mineral 
aggregate to be dry, because if it is not 
dry, the bitumen cannot even adhere to 
the surface of the particles of. sand and 
stone, to say nothing of penetrating the 
interstices as it should 


Some mixtures require a 


A New Asphalt Plank 


Asphalt plank is unlike other flooring 
Safe-T-Plank, made by the Flintkote Co.. 
Park Square Building, Boston, Mass., is 
a dense, hard, tough composition of as 
phalt, fiber and mineral matter, with no 
felt used for reinforcing. It is manu 
factured in slabs or units of convenient 
dimensions and is easily laid by common 
labor with ordinary tools. It not 
shrink, swell, warp or check, nor does it 
against 


does 


absorb moisture, and it is proof 
decay. 

Asphalt plank is but slightly affected 
by extremes of temperature and, unlike 
some asphalt pavements, it does not cor 
rugate or become wavy. Neither does it 
become soft in hot weather, but remains 
firm and elastic at all times. Ordinary 
nails can be driven through the material 
Before applying it in cold weather, as 
phalt planking should be slightly warmed 
to facilitate driving the nails and to al 
low the planks to conform to the sub- 
floor. It can be easily replaced, being 
made in lumber form. It improves with 
age in use, as the action of traffic tends 
to roll and compress it to an even, uni 
form texture, so that a smooth, unbroken 
surface results. 

Safe-T-Plank is manufactured in thick 
nesses of 34 to 2 inches and in widths of 
6, 8, 10 and 12 inches, depending upon 
the thickness. Standard lengths are 3 
feet for lesser thicknesses and 6 feet for 
the heavier materials. It is manufa 
tured in standard cross-sections, namely, 
straight-side and shiplap. 

This planking is intended primarily as 
a wearing surface on bridges, viaducts, 
loading platforms and other locations 
where the loads are furnished by moving 
trafic. It is not to be used where it will 
be exposed to stationary loads. The sur 
face upon which the asphalt plank is laid 
should be firm and reasonably smooth 
and free from undesirable irregularities. 
There can be no loose planks, no de- 
cayed spots, no projecting nailheads and 
the least amount of deflection in the base 
as possible. When it is to be applied 
over an old floor, all decayed or badly 
worn planks should be removed and re 
placed with new timber and the surface 
made to conform to the true grade. As 
phalt planking is usually laid with the 
length of the section parallel to the dire 
tion of traffic. Conditions may alter this 
and, in such cases, it may be laid trans- 
versely or diagonally. Application of 
any bituminous paint, pitch or cement as 
a coating over the surface on which the 
planking is to be laid is not necessary 
and is not recommended. Sharp sand is 
sometimes sprinkled over the surface and 
allowed to remain while traffic imbeds it 
into the surface. Safe-T-Plank is not 
slippery, wet or dry. It is a stable mate 
rial and contains no oils or other liquids 
to ooze out and form a sticky coating. 














A Section of The American Cit, 


Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways 


Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 











Lighting for Night Tenn Publie Parks 


] the growing movement for extending Portland, Ore., is reported by the Na- clubs with a maximum members! 
the usefulness of public play areas by _ tional Recreation Association to have six- twenty is encouraged. These « 
providing electric lighting facilities a teen tennis courts lighted by four 1,500- the use of the courts for a specified nu 
prominent part is being taken by tennis. watt lamps erected on 42-foot supports ber of evenings each week for a sma 
Many public parks all over the country at low cost. Vancouver, Wash., is stated fee. This revenue takes care of the ; 
are supplied with tennis courts; and to have a large number of illuminated of operation and lighting. In Seat 
their relatively small size, permitting tennis courts which may be used free of Wash., the Park Department is not pr 
fairly intensive use and making their charge during the day. In order that the viding lights for the tennis courts but 
lighting a less ambitious project than for general public and men and women in various communities groups using 
football, baseball or golf, obviously business may have an opportunity to courts have installed lighting, for 

places them in a strategic position in any play, the formation of small community clubs and paid the light bills 


program for illumination of recreational 
grounds 
r | . ‘ . . >. , T - - ™ T 
Various layouts of the lighting units Tennis-Court Lighting in Newark, N. J. 
are possible, and there are shown here- a) 5 ° 
with three different arrangements, in ef By NELSON A. KIEB 


fect in three localities in the East, with i : —_ 
a full description of the design and in Edward J. White Co., Engineers, Newark, N. J. 


stallation of that in Newark, N. J., where 

the county park commission has been I’: MINATION of the Essex County Newark, N. J. Plans for this insta 
planning for several years to make tennis Park Commission’s tennis courts, to. tion were under consideration by David 
available at night in certain parks and is extend their usefulness into the late I. Kelly, Secretary of the Commissior 
gradually carrying out a program. Pho- evening, began in 1930 with four of the for a considerable period before anything 
tographs and brief descriptions are also twelve clay courts in West Side Park, definite was done; and because of the 
given for installations in Belmont Lake Sixteenth Avenue and Seventeenth Street, fact that no other tennis courts had bee 


” “> 
ghey ie 


DAY AND NIGHT VIEWS OF TENNIS COURTS IN WEST 
PARK, NEWARK 


State Park on Long Island, and in East 
Orange, N. J. Among other parts of the 
country the lighting of tennis courts is 
a topic of much interest in the Pacific 
Northwest, and was discussed at the last 
District Recreation Congress of that sec- 
tion at Tacoma, Wash. The question was 
raised as to whether the playground or 
park department was justified in charg- 
ing a small fee for the use of lighted ten- 
nis courts to reimburse the department 
for the cost of such lighting. The gen- 
eral practice, the discussion showed, was 
to make the courts available without 
charge. 





THE AMERICAN CITY 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE COURTS, LIGHTED 


n the same manner, some six 
eks of engineering was necessary to 
complete the calculations and plans for 
the layout. 
The results have been so satisfactory. 
he high intensity and absence of 
clare, that most of those who have 
played under the lights prefer them to 
glaring sun and heat of day. 
Electrical energy is furnished to the 
irts as single-phase current at 4,150 
volts, in two 4inch galvanized conduits 
extending from the pole line on Seven- 
nth Street under the street and shrub- 
to a manhole just outside the meter 
ind distribution board in the old 
l-shed of the park field-house. A 150- 
i 1,150-220/110-volt, single-phase 
ransformer was installed in the manhole 
nd two 3-inch galvanized conduits each 
three 450,000 - circular - mil 
ibles were run into a 600-ampere, 220/- 


ntaining 
110-volt main lighting entrance switch. 


Reflectors 


e accompanying drawing shows the 
tors spaced along the side lines of 
1 court so that those between courts 
ed light on the courts to either side of 
them while those on the outside courts 
have skirts to prevent light from spilling 
out where it is not needed. The reflec- 
ised Ivanhoe No. 865, 1.500- 
a deep bowl reflector of spun 
iminum, only four pounds in weight, 
d treated on the inside so that any oxi- 
dation due to heat and weather condi- 
tions would turn the surface white in- 
stead of black. 
lhe reflectors were rigidly suspended 
0 feet from the ground on steel swedged 
poles using 20-foot booms to get the 
proper spacing. A Matthews No. 94-A 
disconnecting hanger was used with each 
reflector so that it could be conveniently 
dropped for re-lamping and cleaning. 
\t the junction of the pole and the 
boom one or two pulleys were installed, 
according to the number of reflectors on 
the boom. Through these pulleys bronze 
cable was run, attached at one end to 
the reflector and at the other to a ring on 
4 cleat at the base of the pole. When it is 
fecessary to drop the reflector, a rope 
with a snap catch is snapped into the 


were 


se 


for APRIL, 


ring, and the re 
flector dropped 
This portable 
rope away 
with 
large 


does 
having a 
quantity of 
cable 


around 


bronze 
woun d 
each ring cleat 
Circuits 


All the reflec 
tors along the side 
of each court were 
wired on 
cuit, as the courts 
could 

dug up 
result, 
on 


one cir 
themselves 
not be 
As a 
circuits the 
outside courts car 
ried a load of 
7,500 watts, ofr 
approximately 34 amperes per 
while those on the inside courts carried 
9,000 watts, or 41 amperes per leg. Be 
cause of the heavy load 3-wire circuits 
were run and the load evenly divided on 
each one. A 6-circuit, 60-ampere, 220 
110-volt, 3-3-wire fused switch panel was 
installed next to the C-T cabinet on the 
meter board, and space left for two simi 
lar panels for the future. 

The switches were provided with 40 
ampere fuses to protect the individual 
circuits, and because there was no pos 
sible fluctuation in the load on each cir 
cuit, permission was granted by the City 
Electrical Bureau to run heavy feed 
wires to the base of each pole and tap 
off from there to a lighter wire to run up 
the poles to the lamps. 
of the comparatively 
load and the length of run, it was neces 
sary to figure out the wire size necessary 
at each lamp 


leg, 


Because heavy 


to give the same voltage 
the 
courts. (Any 
difference 
voltage would 


over 
in 


mean a 
marked — dif- 
ference in the 
amount of 
light given 
off by the dif- 
ferent lamps. 
As a result, 
the lighting 
would be 
spotty and 
the tennis 
balls would 
appear to 
change speed 
while flying 
across the 
court.) We 
were assured 
of a maxi- 
mum of 115 
volts at the 
switchboard, 
and since 
110-volt 
lamps are the 
lowest stand- 
ard voltage 


NIGHT VIEW 
PUBLIC 


Five Westinghouse 


the court. 
flector is 


19; 


the 


OF TENNIS COURTS OF EAST 
GROUNDS, 
RLM 
from the ground on a 

They burn 
suspended 
suspended 22 feet 


> 


3] 


only 5 volts 
and 


produced, we were allowed 


drop between the switchboard any 

one lamp. 

The method of 
necessary to give 

fix the 


lamps on any 


the 
result 


wire 
to 
drop be tween 


determining 
this 


voltage 


size 
arbitrarily 
thie 


was 


circuit and then 


KLI 


one 


employ the formula C M 

C M is the circular-mill wire size, 
constant ( 11), L the length of cu 
cuit in feet, I the current in the 
leg of part worked on, and V D 
allowable voltage drop 
for the length. These 
considerably facilitated 
eral sets of curves 
lor 


vutside 
the 
predetermined 
calculations were 

by 


which 


drawing sey 


the C M 


any 


gave 


necessary voltage drop at 
load 

The cable used underground was two 
non-inductive park 
the Hazard 


are 


any 


and three-conductor 
way cable, manufactured by 
Safety Cable Co. The 
cabled together with sufficient tarred jute 
fill to make a round core and over this a 
ly, lap rubber filled tape not than 
0.012-inch thick is applied. Over the 
taped core is wound a layer of 70-lb 
rove jute yarn thoroughly saturated with 


ip 


conductors 


less 


hot asphalt and run through tale or s¢ 


sticking 


stone to prevent 


Illumination 


The lamps used were 1,500-watt, 110 
volt, PS 52 Mazda clear. and foot-candl 
meter readings taken on the night of the 
official test showed a horizontal 
intensity of 35 foot-candles directly over 
the net, while the edge of 
an average of 30 foot-candles 
tical illumination the 


averaged 8 foot-candles 


average 
the court gave 

The ver 
over entire court 
showing that 
the sides and 
as it passed Irom one 


shadows on 


ball 


there were no 
bottom of the 


Lighted Tennis Courts in East Orange, N. J. 


ORANGE 
NEW JERSEY 


reflectors suspended 30 feet 
cable running down the center line of 
1,000-watt Mazda lamps. One re 
directly the net and 


over 


are 


above two are 


apart each end 
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side of the net to the other. 

Photos taken of the installation 
when lighted and unretouched pictures 
show illumination of all parts 
of the courts with no spotty or shaded et 
fects and no balls of light to blind the 
Although the lamps 
the vertical 


were 


an even 


ot the players. 
10 feet from the ground, 
illumination exceptionally 
that there is light not only on the top of 
the ball as it is hit from one side of the 
net to the but also on the sides 
and bottom more nearly approxi 
mating natural daylight. 
As said before, the voltage at the 
had been promised at 115 volts and 
the cables calculated to 110 
t the lamps, but a check on the voltage 
fter installation showed 117 to 118 volts 
t the and 115 to 116 volts at the 
that the calculations had 
and for a 


eves 
are 
so 


is good, 


other, 
thus 


bus 
har 


give volts 


proving 
iccounting 
the 


renerous 
htly higher 
had been 

The cost of this installation, including 
rrimary and 
oard of capacity sufficient to take 
ot eight additional courts, was approx! 
mately $8,000 The cost of operation 
runs approximately $0.06 per kilowatt 
low when 


intensity on courts 


than expected 


| service manhole meter 
] care 


extremely one 
of 


audience can ob 


whit h 
the 


hour is 


imount enjoyment six 
ind their 


of the courts 


considers 


teen 


tain 


persons 


from the 


aes 
Installation 


The method of installation was rather 
unique in itself. The poles and booms 
were assembled and wired on the ground 
Holes had dug, forms made and 
concrete poured around sheet-iron sleeves 
having a diameter about 1 inch greater 
than that of the outside of the poles \ 


) 


been 


support, consisting of two lengths of 
galvanized conduit connected to 
form an inverted V with a block and 
tackle suspended from the apex, lifted 
the pole by the middle while workmen 
bore down on the butt until it was direct 
ly over the sleeve opening in the foun 


in h 


dation 
As soon as the pole was vertical, it was 


lowered into the hole, and sand was 


PHE 


packed between the pole and the sleeve. 
This formed a firm means of sup- 
porting the pole. The entire work was 
done with such accuracy that a check 
taken upon completion showed 60 per 
cent of the poles exactly in line, and only 
one out by as much as 10 inches at the 


very 


top. 

‘hie erection, the poles were given 
three coats of paint, the third being Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass 7394 aluminum paint, 
the effect of which was to give a maxi- 
mum color response to the surroundings 
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and to make the poles very n 
ticeable at all times than any 
would have done. 

The design of the lighting 
worked out by the writer, w 
sonal attention and advice of 
White. The work was insta 
proximately 27 working da 
United Engineers and Constructors y 
der W. R. Smith, Managing Enginee, 
It was exceptionallly well done and {, 
lowed exactly the plans and specifica 
tions. 


eT hnish 


s largely 
the per 
award | 
1 in ay 


by the 


Lighting the Courts in a State Park 


TENNIS-COURT LIGHTING 


INSTALLATION IN BELMONT LAKE 


STATE 


PARK, LONG ISLAND 


Ji NGINEERS of the Long Island State 
“ Park Commission have developed 
installed in a battery of two lawn- 
tennis courts in Belmont Lake State 
Park, near Babylon, N. Y., a system of 
artificial illumination, which practically 
eliminates glare and uneven lighting— 
the objection of most other systems. 
Three poles 31 feet in height above 
ground are placed between two courts, 
and three on the outer sides of the court. 
[he fixture used, made by the General 
Electric Co., is parabolic in shape and 
16 inches in diameter across the mouth. 
It is finished inside with white porcelain 
enamel and outside with green porcelain 
enamel. There are 12 of these fixtures to 
each court, each equipped with a 1,000- 
PS-52 lamp. The total load is 12 


and 


watt 


kw. for each court and the amount 
light obtained on the playing surfac: 
between 13 and 14 foot-candles. 
All wiring underground 
brought to a small underground vault 
that contains two specially built -pane! 
boards. Each light is on a separate ci 
cuit and with a separate fuse. Whenever 
less light is required, the effect can bx 

obtained by cutting out any light 
lights on the panel boards. The maste: 
switch on each panel board is actuated 
by a remote-control switch conveniently 
placed on the side stops. The accon 
panying photograph shows the even dis 

tribution secured by this equipment. 

BENJAMIN L. VAN SCHAICK 

Executive Secretary, Long Island Stat 

Park Commission 


is and 


A Splendid Memorial Bridge with Unusual Lighting 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS MEMORIAL 


BRIDGE, HARRISBURG, PA. 


HE recently completed Soldiers and 


Sailors Memorial Bridge provides a 
magnificent roadway across the beautilul 
Susequehanna River at Harrisburg, Pa 
stretching from the State Capitol grounds 
to the west bank of the river. A spe‘ 
feature is the unique type of lighting 
standards, made by the Union Meta! 
Manufacturing Co. from special! models 
submitted by Gehron and Ross, t! 
York architects who designed the bridg’ 
The motif includes a star and an eag!' 

Because of the slender dimensions 
the poles it was necessary to provid 
some 
them in case of automobile collis 
King safety device which is «1 
consists of a steel pipe extending 
tops of the standard and welded near " 


. Tl 


internal reinforcement to protect 


t 


! plove I 


to the 


lower end to four steel rods that are at 


tached to bolts in the foundatio: 








Proposed Highway Lighting Laws 


wing movement for adequate 
1g of main inter-city high- 
is leading to the introduction 
ite legislatures of permissive 
lefinitely establishing the right 

authorities to provide this 
service. A comparison of the bills now 
pending betore the Massachusetts and 
Ohio legislatures is of interest as rep- 
resentative of desirable and undesirable 
trends in this class of legislation. 

The Massachusetts bill, H-378, spon- 
the Automobile Dealer and 
Garage Association, Inc., is notable for 
the degree to which brevity has been 
attained without sacrifice of scope. A 
special feature is the definition of the 
service to be provided, as “of such a 
character and of sufficient lighting power 
as to make the use of head lamps on 
motor vehicles unnecessary.” This is a 
rather advanced standard, the necessity 
of which at the present time may be dis 
puted by some; but it is likely to be an 
ultimately controlling basis, in view of 
the fact that the safety features of rural 
highway lighting are largely dependent 
upon being able, by reason of such light- 
ing, to eliminate the hazard of glaring 
headlights. 

The Ohio bill, HB-251, includes in its 
provisions many minutie that might well 
be left, as is done under the proposed 
Massachusetts legislation, to the judg- 
ment of the administrative officer. The 
outstanding feature of the Ohio bill, 
however, is the emphasis placed on the 
ownership of the highway lighting 
equipment, a distinct bias against any 
form of public ownership being indi- 
cated. The Director of Highways is, in 
effect, forbidden to purchase or construct 
a lighting system or power plant, and 
contracts are restricted to a “corporation, 
firm or individual, a public utility.” 

This is a strange provision. In this 
day of widespread dissatisfaction with 
utility regulation a prohibition against 
the alternative of public provision—and, 
if necessary, public operation—of light- 
ing facilities is, to say the least, uncalled 
for, particularly as in most cases only 
one utility corporation will be in a posi- 
tion to bid on a given highway, thus pre- 
venting competition. Moreover, in many 
cases a new line of poles will be needed, 
which should not necessarily be sup- 
plied and owned by the lighting company. 
The street-lighting code recently issued 
by the Illuminating Engineering Society 
specifies for rural highway lighting that 
the light source shall be “not less than 
ten feet from the middle of the high- 
way.” In the frequent instances where 
the utility company’s poles are along the 
property line, possibly 30 feet from the 
center of the road, additional poles, at 
the « of the pavement, may be re- 
quired for the lighting equipment 
practically a part of the highway. Rather 
then permit a private interest in any part 
of the highway and introduce an addi- 
tiona roblem of regulation, the high- 
way authorities should be allowed the 
©ption of providing the poles and equip- 
‘to harmonize with present and 


in man} 
legislati 
of the 


sored by 


ment 


future plans for the highway and its 
surroundings, and to increase bargaining 
power as to current and operation. 

The proposed Massachusetts legisla- 
tion, while it unnecessarily restricts the 
sources of current to electric power com- 
panies, otherwise provides a situation un- 
der which practice in this new field of 
public service is free to develop in such 
a way as experience may determine to 
be most advantageous to the public in- 
terest. That in Ohio limits this develop- 
ment to suit the theories of those who 
oppose any degree of public ownership. 

The text of the two bills, excepting 
the routine clauses, follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Section |] rhe commissioner of public works 
authorized to prepare plans for the 
illumination of the through ways of the 
wealth of such a character and of suffi 
ing power as to make the use of head 
motor unnecessary 


is hereby 
common 
ient light 
lamps 
vehic les 
Section 2. Subject to the approval of the 
governor and council the commissioner may enter 
into contracts with manufacturers for 
and erection of lights and with 
companies for electric current, and 
tenance of said lights 


equipment 
electri 
for the 


power 
main 


Section 3. The commissioner is authorized to 
enter into contracts during the year 1931 for not 
in excess of million, five hundred thousand 
dollars, which shall be taken from the highways 
fund 


one 


Section 4. 
contract with cities, towns and counties for part 
payment for the lighting of such portions of high 
after conference with boards or com 
missioners may be determined to be equitable 


ways as 


OHIO 


Section 1. The director of highways may, sub 
ject to the limitations hereinafter provided, at 
any time when in his opinion it is necessary or 
advisable for the best interests of the state or 
for the convenience and safety of the public, by 
resolution entered on his journal, provide for 


the lighting of any section of a state highway 


A Highway Lighting Demon- 
stration in New York State 


re 





INTER-CITY HIGHWAY 
BINGHAMTON 
This installation was recently ma I 
the New York State Electric & Gas Cor 
poration, of the Associated Gas & Ele 
tric System, because of the interest 
shown by members of _ the 
County Board of 
specting highway 
tions in the Mohawk Valley region. (See 
THe American City, for December 
1930, pages 115-116.) It has been an 
object of special interest to many ob 
servers, and may lead to similar utili 
tarian illumination on all the 
tant highways of the county 


A LIGHTED 
NEAR 


Broome 
aiter in 


demonstr 


Supervisors 


lighting 


impor 


The commissioner is authorized to 
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for any period of time not to exceed ten years, 
manner and extent of such light 
of such state highways, by 
lines, appliances and devices for such lighting, 
including the location of poles, and all other 
matters proper, necessary or advisable in connec 
tion with such lighting, and may enter into con 
tracts with any corporation, firm or individual, a 
public utility, for the 
highways; but none of the provisions of section 
2288-2 of the General Code shall 
such contracts; provided, however, that such con 
tracts for the lation and 
shall be limited to such state 
a daily 


and also for the 
ing, the mode of use 


lighting of such state 


apply to any 


insta operation of lights 
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The board of county commissioners of any 
county is authorized and grant 
permission and authority to any corporation, firm 
or individual, a public utility, for the construc 
tion, erection, maintenance, operation and repair 
of pole lines, wires, equipment and apparatus for 
the transmission and distribution of electricity 
on, along and across the public roads, highways, 
places within such 
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A Rustic Boulevard Lighting 
Unit in New York City 


ATTRACTIVE TYPE OF WOODEN 
STANDARD AND BRACKET 

This has been use for some time on 

the Bronx River Parkway, of nation 

wide fame, extending from Bronx Park, 

New York City, through White Plains 

and other parts of Westchester County 











\\/ USE THREE SETS 


WHEN ONE WILL DO ? ? ? 


adhe Steel all-purpose poles do the work which 


formerly required two or three separate sets of poles. 
Electric railway feeder lines and span wires, lighting units, 
distribution lines, traffic signals and other equipment can 


all be accommodated on one set of Union Metal Poles. 


The unsightly forest along the curb-line is done away 
with—and graceful, dignified standards which harmonize 


with city architecture are substituted. 


The economies which result from such an installation 
commend themselves to the attention of every utility 
and city official. The improvement in the appearance of 
the street costs nothing. It is the inevitable result of 


every Union Metal Pole installation. 


We would like to tell you of some of the many interest 
ing applications and installations which have been made. 


Write the nearest representative for information. 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO., General Offices and Factory: CANTON, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, @ Distributors: Graybar Electric Company, Inc.; General Electric Merchan- 


Seattle, Dallas, Atlanta. 


dise Distributors. Offices in all principal cities 


UNION METAL # 
DISTRIBUTION POLES 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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